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THE VILLA MYSTERY 



CHAPTER I 



THE DEBT 



The train that should have reached Morden- 
holme at six in the afternoon was more than 
two hours late. Thirty miles out from London 
an accident to the locomotive had brought it 
to a standstill, and made the rest of the journey, 
when it was at last resumed, a mere funeral 
march. Fortunately there were very few 
passengers in the train to chafe at the delay. 

At Mordenholme only one person alighted, 
a girl of eighteen, dressed in deep black. 

She looked about her with the air of one 
who sees a new place under unexpected and 
disconcerting conditions. Night was closing 
in rapidly. 

A note of timid anxiety betrayed itself in 
her pretty voice as she inquired of the porter, 
who took the half of a return ticket from her, 
about the trains back to town. 

There was only one, at five minutes past 
ten, the man told her, and she glanced at the 
station clock. It was now nearly half-past 
eight. 
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"Could you tell me the way to a house 
called Villa San Remo ? " she asked next ' " A 
Mr. Nebemiah Grayle lives there." 

The porter smiled at the unnecessary in- 
formation. For Nehemiah Grayle, the well- 
known company promoter, was the great ~man 
of Mordenholme. The tall red-brick mansion 
which he had built himself on the summit of 
its highest hill was a landmark for all the 
country round. Even now, in the darkening 
twilight, the man could point out its turret 
tower rising from a dark mass of surrounding 
trees, and outlining itself clearly against a purple 
sky. 

He volunteered the information that it would 
take her about twenty minutes' walking to get 
there, and that there was a fly waiting outside 
the station if she wished to drive. 

The girl shook her head quickly at the 
suggestion. 

" I prefer to walk, thank you," she said, and 
indeed, after her long imprisonment in the tr£un, 
she was eager for the exercise. 

She walked very quickly, partly through an 
anxious eagerness to reach her destination, 
partly through fear of the dark and perfectly 
lonely country road along which the porter had 
directed her as the nearest way to the Villa. 
Only ten minutes had elapsed instead of the 
porter's "twenty," when she reached its im- 
posing red-brick gateway, and, passing an un- 
lighted lodge, made her way through a dark, 
■ poplar-lined drive to the house. 

She no longer walked quickly, and uncon- 
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sciously -her steps lagged more than ever as the 
ending of the avenue brought the building fully 
in view. The impatient e^^emess had faded 
from her face, leaving it wholly timid and 
anxious. The very appearance of the house 
seemed to her forbidding. Dark as it had be- 
come, even out of doors, only a single wide bay 
window was lighted, and the glow behind its 
lace-edged blinds seemed only to emphasise the 
dreary unfriendliness of the stately and imposing 
facade. 

It thrust upon her the fact that the hour was 
an unusual and probably inconvenient one for a 
visitor to call on the man she wished to see. 
She realised that her visit was prejudiced at 
the outset by its unseasonableness, and for 
some minutes she stood motionless, wishing 
that it could be put off till the. morrow. But 
postponement was impossible when a solitary 
sixpence in the little purse-bag hanging from 
her wrist represented all the money she 
possessed, or could hope to possess, till her 
meeting with Nehemiah Grayle. 

The courage that comes from desperation en- 
abled her to mount the handsome steps that 
led up to the principal entrance and ring the 
bell. 

After what seemed to her an intolerable 
delay, the ring was answered by an elderly 
man-servant, whose silver-grey hair and white 
shirt front, seen indistinctly in the semi- 
obscurity of the unlighted hall, gave her the 
same sense of forbidding formality that the 
house did. 
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Her voice trembled slightly as she inquired 
for Mr. Grayle. 

Her face and figure were even less dis- 
tinguishable in the shadow of the porch than 
those of the old man who had opened the door, 
but her voice, unmistakably refined and a little 
pathetic in its anxiety, was one that claimed 
attention, and Mason, the butler, checked the 
formal reply which had been on his lips. 

"Mr. Grayle is at home, ma'am," he said in- 
stead, " but he is very much engaged to-night, 
and has given orders that he is not to be dis- 
turbed. Did you wish to see him very par- 
ticularly to-night ? " 

"Very particularly," she said, her voice eager 
and appealing. " I have come down from town 
purposely, and cannot return until I have seen 
him. I should have been here much earlier, 
but my train was delayed by an accident Oh ! 
/please ask him to see me, if only for a few 
minutes." 

The old butler was kind-hearted. 

"Well! I will tell him that you are here, 
ma'am," he conceded. "What name shall I 
tell him?" 

The girl hesitated. 

" I would rather not give my name," she said 
after a long pause of indecision, and the butler 
shrugged his shoulders dubiously. 

" I am afraid there is not much likelihood of 
the master seeing you, if you don't, ma'am. 
However I will tell him, if you wish, that a 
young lady who has come down from town 
specially — " 
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" Oh ! please do," she interrupted with grateful 
eagerness, and as she spoke the door of Mr. 
Grayle's study, the room on the right of the 
hall where she had noticed a light, opened, and 
Grayle himself came out. 

" What is it, Mason ? Who is there ? " his 
rasping voice demanded in a tone of nervous 
irritation. 

Before the old butler could reply, the girl had 
slipped past him to answer for herself. 

"I am Elsa Armandy," she said, speaking 
rapidly. " The daughter of Robert Armandy 
who once looked upon you as his closest friend. 
I wrote to you a week ago, but I received no 
answer, and I could not wait any longer because 
I have nothing left to live on. I spent the last 
of my money to come here, because I felt that 
if I could see you and speak to you, you must 
acknowledge the claim I have upon you." 

Nehemiah Grayle, a big, fleshy, clean-shaven 
man of between fifty and sixty, was standing 
with his back to the half-closed door of the 
lighted study as if to bar her entrance. 

" Then, my dear Miss Armandy, you might 
have saved yourself the trouble," he said in nis 
sharp, hard voice, "because the idea that you 
have any claim on me is a pure fallacy. Your 
father got it into bis head, I know, and tried to 
prove it in a court of law. But he failed, and 
that was an end of the business. That is why 
I did not trouble to answer your letter." 

" But I told you that I have found the- paper 
in which you acknowledge your debt," she in- 
terrupted incredulously. "You told my poor 
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father that if he could produce that paper you 
would pay htm the six thousand pounds. It 
was only because he could not produce it that 
he lost his case. And now he is dead I have 
found it I have it here with me; You cannot 
refuse to pay it now. Won't you let me come 
in and show you your own handwriting ? " 

She was impatient to see his face in the light, 
to know from it what justice she was likely to 
receive from this man whose harsh, unsympa- 
thetic voice seemed already to have dissipated 
all the desperate hopes she had brought to 
Mordenholme. 

" Unfortunately I have not the time to waste," 
he said sharply. " I may point out to you that 
even if this paper of which you speak were 
genuine, it would have no significance now. 
One cannot recover a debt fifteen years old. 
However, if it will give you any satisfaction to 
show me this paper of which you speak, you 
can call in the morning, when I may have a few 
minutes to spare. I have not now." 

He turned sharply to the old butler, who was 
still standing by the open hall door. 

" Mason, I told you that I was not to be dis- 
turbed. Why did you not tell this young person 
to call to-morrow ? " 

" I told her you were busy, sir," said the 
butler, " but as the young lady had come down 
from London specially, and wished to return to- 
night, 1 thought you would perhaps not mind 
giving her the few minutes she asked for." 

Something in the old man's voice which 
showed that he felt for her, and made his words 
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not only an explanation but an appeal for her, 
brought a sudden rush of tears to the girl's eyes. 
But she did not want to cry. The position was 
too desperate for tears. She was struggling to 
think of some argument that would touch even 
Nehemiah Grayle's sense of justice, but before 
she could put a single argument into words, the 
study door slammed and she heard the key turn 
in the lock. Without waiting for the end of 
the butler's answer, his master had returned to 
his work. 

To EJsa Armandy the sound of the turned 
key meant more than the ending of an inter- 
view ; it meant the ending of hope. 

She knocked at the closed door, remembering 
now the appeals she had meant to make if 
necessary to Mr. Grayle's conscience, to his old- 
time friendship for her dead father, to his 
humanity. She had not told him that she was 
starving. He could not possibly leave her to 
starve when he was so rich, and he could no 
longer deny that her claim on him was a just 
one. 

She became conscious that the old servant 
was addressing her. 

" I am afraid it is of no use trying to see Mr. 
Grayle again to-night, Miss. If you think it 
worth while trying in the morning, soon after 
ten is the best time to see him. But if I might 
venture to advise you, Miss, I would not stay in 
the place for it You'd do better to go home 
and talk it over with your friends." 

She scarcely followed his words, but again 
the note of pity in his voice threatened her self- 
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control, and she turned away blindly as she 
thanked him, to get away from the house, and 
be alone. 

She walked quickly, her heart burning with 
a fierce indignation against the man she had 
left. For the moment it absorbed her, and left 
no room even for the thought of her own help- 
lessness — her blank future. 

It was not until she had retraced her steps 
instinctively almost back to the station that the 
sight of the railway lights made her stop 
abruptly, asking herself what she was going to 
do. If she returned to London it would mean 
postponing the momentous question for a few 
hours. Without money she could not face 
again the irate landlady who that morning had 
seized her few belongings in lieu of overdue 
rent. How confidently she had promised the 
woman, after finding Nehemiah Grayle's long- 
lost "I.O.U.," that the money should be paid 
very shortly! In finding the paper she had 
felt as though she were finding a banknote for 
the six thousand pounds which must be cashed 
as soon as it was presented. 

"The money is mine — mine, and he must 
give it to me I " she said aloud in the dark and 
deserted country-road. 

She realised that she was faint and hungry. 
It was long since she had tasted food, and the 
fact that she still had sixpence in her purse en- 
abled her to put off a little longer the question 
she dared not face. She would go into the 
village and get something to eat before she 
decided what she was going to do for the night. 
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But when she reached the winding High 
Street of Mordenholme, it was to find that the 
shops there were already closed. 

It must be getting very late, she told herself, 
and the fact frightened her. How was she 
going to pass the night ? 

With a sudden resolve that put energy into 
her tired steps she turned once more in the 
direction of the tall red-brick turret that stood ' 
out more noticeable than ever against a moonlit 
sky. She would not return to London to starve 
without Nehemiah Grayle even knowing that 
she starved. It would be cowardly of her to 
acquiesce in his infamous dishonesty without a 
struggle, and again her mind busied itself 
feverishly with the arguments and appeals by 
■ which she must try and touch him, as she 
made her way for the second time to the 
Villa. 

Except in the village street she had not en- 
countered a single person in her wanderings, 
but as she approached the Villa San Remo the 
sound of coming footsteps made her move 
nervously further into the shadow at the side of 
the road. 

Her instinctive fear — the fear of a town-bred 
girl, for the first time in her life alone in the 
country at night — was lessened when she found 
that the approaching figure was that of a woman, 
a tall, well-dressed woman. She was walking 
in the middle of the roadway at a rate that was 
almost a run from the direction of the Villa. 
Her face and figure showed clearly in the moon- 
light, and the fact that she was by no means 
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young made Elsa surprised at the breathless 
rate at which she was advancing. 

But her fear had left her, and she walked on 
again. As she did so, the stranger who was 
now close upon her, became conscious of her 
presence and stopped for a moment staring 
anxiously into the shadow which surrounded 
her. At the same moment something fell from 
her hand or her cloak and came rolling almost 
to Elsa's feet. She stooped instinctively to 
pick it up and stepped out Into the moonlight 
to hand it back. It was a little ring-case of red 
morocco, and as the stranger stretched out her 
hand awkwardly to take it, Elsa noticed that 
under her cloak her arms were laden with larger 
cases of different shapes all with the same red 
morocco covering. 

As the lady thanked her in a nervous and 
breathless voice, and hastened on, a clock some* 
where chimed out the third quarter before ten, 
and the ever impending problem of how she 
would pass the night gripped at Elsa's heart 
again and made ner quicken her own steps 
towards the handsome red-brick gateway, her 
mind absorbed once more by her hopeless 
mission. 

She realised its hopelessness as she came in 
sight of the dark, formal house for the second 
time. Even if the good-natured manservant 
could be persuaded to carry a message from her 
to his master, Mr. Grayle was sure to refuse her 
demand for another interview. 

The light was still shining from the window 
of his study, emphasising uie darkness of the 
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rest of the house, and with a rapidly beating 
heart Elsa pushed her way through the 
shrubbery and made her way, not to the door, 
but to the study window. If she could attract 
the attention of the man in the room and make 
him listen to her she must surely make him 
realise how desperate her plight was, and give 
her at least some of the money he actually owed 
her as her father's representative. 

The window was out of her reach, its sill a 
little above the level of her head, and she could 
not see within or tap on the pane to attract the 
attention of the man within without climbing. 
A narrow , ledge of ornamental brickwork be- 
neath the window gave her a scanty foothold and 
enabled her by clinging to the sill to draw her- 
self on a level with the glass and see a little of 
the interior of the room. The lace-edged Wind 
fell an inch or two short of the bottom of the 
pane, and as Elsa's eyes came on a level with 
the opening it left for her view, all her attention 
was riveted on the scene on which she looked. 
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CHAPTER II 

NINE- TENTHS OF THE LAW 

It seemed to the watcher at the window that 
she was looking upon more money than she 
had ever seen collected together in her life be- 
fore. Bundles of bank-notes, canvas bags each 
marked with figures which she knew stood for 
the number of sovereigns they contained, and 
loose gold, a gleaming heap of it, all lay in a 
disordered pile with letters and papers on the 
floor at the point where her eyes fell. 

Evidently Nehemiah Grayle had just emptied 
it all from the large light-leather brief bag which 
he held in his hand. He still seemed to be 
taking papers from it, holding each a moment 
in his hand before letting it fall on the heap. 
Then with every appearance of haste he began 
packing them f^ain in the bag, first the papers 
that looked like bundles of old letters, then the 
bank notes and the bags of money, and over all 
the loose sovereigns. He threw them hurriedly 
in handfuls and snook them down to enable him 
to close the bag. 

He had knelt down at his task and she could 
see his face ; it was a keen, shrewd face, un- 
mistakably that of an astute and cunning man 
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of business. But it seemed to Elsa that it 
was not a cruel or ill-natured one. After his 
cruel dismissal of her in the dark hall, her 
im^ination had made him an o?re, and her 
hope of making a successful appeal to him rose 
a little ; her intuitive judgment of faces told 
her that this man with his good-humoured 
eyes was capable of generosity despite his 
cunning. 

For the first time it occurred to her that the 
excuse he had given for refusing to discuss the 
debt with her might be a true one. Perhaps he 
had been too seriously pressed for time to give 
thought to it Even now the quickness of his 
every movement, and the tense expression on 
his eager face seemed to suggest that every 
moment was of importance. 

His haste made her hesitate to attract his 
attenticHi, until a sudden sense of faintness 
seizing her made her realise that she could not 
retain her hold on the sill much longer. 
Resting her weight on her right arm, she raised 
her left and tapped at the glass. 

The man, kneeling on the floor in the act of 
closing the bag, rose instantly to his feet, and 
crossing the room disappeared from her view. 
When tie came into range again she saw that 
he had a revolver in his hand. But it did not 
frighten her. It was only a natural precaution 
on the part of a man who found himself disturbed 
at night with so much money in his keeping. 
He would realise as soon as he saw her that the 
precaution was unnecessary. 

She was expecting him to throw open the 
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window, but instead he crossed out of sight 
again, and she heard the door open and close. 
He was coming out then to discover what the 
tap at the window meant, and Elsa slipped down 
exhausted from her trying position, and made 
her way quickly to the entrance steps of the 
house to meet him. 

But nobody appeared there. Was it possible, 
she asked herself, that Mr. Grayle had been too 
absorbed to hear her light tap at all. The 
doubt had become a certainty in her mind by 
the time that she reached the hall door and 
found to her surprise that it was slightly 
ajar. 

/ith a hesitating hand she pushed it more 
widely open to find the dark hall silent and 
deserted. Mr. Grayle was not coming out to 
her then, and with growing courage she groped 
her way to the study door determined to see 
him. 

The brilliantly lighted room was empty, but 
she had only to wait, she told herself There 
was every indication that it had been left for a 
moment In a corner of the room a large safe 
stood open, a bunch of keys hanging from the 
lock. The roll-top desk was unclosed and most 
of its drawers open ; a candle that had evidently 
been used for sealing was left burning there by 
the side of an unfinished letter, and half-way 
between the desk and the window stood the 
large light-leather brief bag which she had just 
seen filled full with money. 

It exercised over her a curious fascination. 
It seemed to put into tangible form, and mak^ 
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more real all that she hoped for, all that a word, 
a mere acknowledgment of her undoubted 
right from Nehemian Grayle might make hers. 
tie had only to be ordinarily honest, ordinarily 
fair, and she would leave the house with a sum 
of money possibly even greater than that which 
the brief-bag contained in exchange for the 
scrap of paper in her purse. 

She wondered whether she would be able to 
carry it, and stooping she lifted the bag. It 
was heavy, very heavy, but not beyond her 
strength. 

And the money was hers. Whether Nehe- 
miah Grayle acknowledged her claim or not, 
the fact remained ; he owed her six thoi<,'/ind 
pounds, the money that her father had lent 
him, believing implicitly in his honesty ; the 
, money that he haid never repaid. It was for 
her, not him, to decide whether the money 
was hers or his. With a sudden fever in her 
veins, she opened the purse that hung from 
her wrist, and taking from it an old and 
faded piece of paper she spread it out open 
on the desk. 

A moment later she was out in the dark hall 
with the heavy brief bag in her hand. 

As she reached the porch unseen and unchal- 
lenged, an impulse of nervousness made her shut 
the door behind her. The click of the spring 
. latch as it closed seemed to her tense nerves 
loud enough to bring the whole household in 
pursuit of her, aiid she stood trembling, as she 
realised clearly for the first time what she bad 
done. 
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She had taken only what was her own. She 
had intended to take only what was her own ; 
if the bag contained more than six thousand 
pounds sne had no thought of keeping the 
surplus. But if she were stopped now with the 
bag in her hand, who would believe her ? She 
had not even kept the I.O.U. to prove that the 
money was a debt, and she grew chill eis she 
realised that Nehemiah Grayle might destroy it 
and leave her without any appearance of 
justification. She would be considered an 
ordinary thief and sent to prison. She saw it 
with terrible clearness. 

And it was too late to undo what she had done. 
The closed door made it impossible for her to 
return. 

And it seemed to her that her advance had 
been made equally impossible. In the moment 
that she stood hesitating, trying the door that 
she had closed behind her, the strong headlights 
of a motor-brougham came flashing round the 
corner of the house and stopped at the foot of 
the entrance steps on which she stood. At the 
same moment a clock behind the house began to 
chime out the hour and she knew as suddenly 
and clearly as if the words had been spoken in 
her ear that the car had been ordered to take 
Mr. Grayle to the station to catch the last 
train to town. This was the explanation of the 
feverish haste with which he had packed the 
brief bag in preparation for his journey. He 
had left himself only five minutes in which to 
catch the train. Already he must have returned 
to the study for the bag and have discovered 
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that it was gone. In a few moments the inevit- 
able search for the "thief" would bring him to 
the door by which she stood 

And she could not escape. The motor-car 
blocked her way. If she were allowed to pass 
it unchallenged with her load, the chauffeur 
would see where she went and overtake her 
in a moment as soon as the alarm was 
given. 

The thoughts passed through her mind in an 
instant of time, and the very hopelessness of her 
position brought with it a strange calmness. 

Almost as the brougham stopped she ran 
down the steps to it The chauffeur was getting 
down from his seat. 

" You are to take me to the station to catch 
the London train. It is due in five minutes," 
she said in a voice that showed no sign of 
tremor. 

She did not expect the man to believe her, 
but the plan which had come to her suddenly 
seemed no more hopeless than any other course 
that she could take. She felt a strange in- 
credulous surprise, when the man touched his 
cap and threw open the door of the carriage 
for her. If he felt any surprise, his well 
trained face expressed nothing, as he arranged 
a rug over her knees, closed the door and re- 
turned to his seat to pull the starting lever. 

As the car began to move, Elsa leaned back, 
suddenly sick with excitement and fear. All 
her composure had left her as she realised there 
was still a chance of escape. If only she could 
get away from the house in time ! 
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But already the hall door was opening. A'S 
the car turned she caught a glimpse of the old 
butler coming out. He was shouting something 
to the chaufieur. 

But it was only to remind him that the stable 
clock was five minutes behind time, and that 
the train was already due. He was evidently 
taking it for granted that his master was in the 
car, wliich moved on without stopping. A 
moment more and it had turned out of the 
drive through the imposing red-bricTc gateway 
and was racing through the darkness of the 
country road. 

But to Elsa the pace was all too slow. Her 
one chance of escape depended on her catching 
the train already due. If she lost it, there was 
no hope of getting away from Mordenholme 
undetected 

As the car swung into the road that ran 
parallel with the line the race became an 
evident one, for the tail-lights of the train 
showed ahead halfway to the station, and the 
car leaped forward at an even more reckless 
rate to overtake it. It pulled up at the station 
entrance with a jar a moment after the train had 
entered, and Elsa sprang to her feet grasping 
the precious brief bag. 

Then, as the door of the brougham was 
opened, she drew back, restraining with 
difficulty the cry of terror that rose to her lips, 
for standing, one on each side of the brougham 
door, were an inspector of police and a 
constable in uniform. 

A mist swam before her eyes. In one concen- 
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trated moment she tasted all the bitterness of 
arrest and imprisonment, of an unthinkable 
disgrace. She was scarcely conscious that the 
two men had drawn back, whispering together 
in evident discomfiture. The chaufTeur had 
come in their place and was taking the heavy 
brief bag from her hand. 

"Have you your ticket, ma'am?" he asked, 
" the train is in the station." 

She roused herself to realise what he was say- 
ing to remember as something that seemed to 
belong to a past life, that she had the return 
half of a London ticket in her purse, and to 
answer him. 

Her limbs were trembling as she followed 
him to the platform with an incredulous wonder 
that the two policemen showed no sign of 
following her. 

The chauffeur's haste was justified. The 
train was beginning to move, and he threw 
open the door of the first unoccupied compart- 
ment, flung in the bag and helped Elsa to 
follow it. 

As the train moved out of the station with 
her, Jessel, the chauiifeur, paused to light 
himself a cigarette. It had been a very 
neat business, accomplished very satisfactorily, 
unless the two strange policemen below were 
waiting to discuss with him the exact speed 
at which he had finished the journey to the 
station. 

He was not surprised to see them standing 
by the car when he returned to it. 

"This is Mr. Grayle's turn-out, isn't it?" 
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the Inspector asked " Can you tell me whether 
he is at home ? " 

" So far as I know," said Jessel superciliously, 
and the Inspector opened the door of the 
brougham. 

" Then you can drive us to the house," he 
said with an easy air of authority. " I have 
business with your master." 

The chauffeur puffed ostentatiously at his 
cigarette. 

" I have no orders," he said. 

"Then you can take mine. lam Inspector 
Creed, of the City Police." 

Jessel's manner changed abruptly at the 
mention of the City. It was not a question 
of excessive speed then. 

"The Mongoose Mines dfair, I suppose?" 
he inquired confidentially, "What is the 
governor likely to get ? Six years ? " 

Inspector Creed drew himself up stiffly. 

" You get us to the house. That is all your 
business, young man," he said, and motioned to 
his satellite to enter the brougham. " And don't 
lose any time about it," he added, as he followed 
him. 

Jessel only shrugged his shoulders as he took 
his seat and set the car in motion. There had 
been too much plain-speaking in the halfpenny 
newspapers about Nenemiah Grayle's manage- 
ment of thfe Mongoose Mines Syndicate for him 
to feel any surprise if the outcry had ended in 
his prosecution. His only concern was whether 
he would get the three weeks' arrears of w^es 
which his master owed him. 
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In the brougham the two policemen talked 
in a low tone. 

" I thought we had got him when his car 
drove up," said the constable, and his superior 
smiled. 

" It never does to make too sure. I felt a bit 
small myself when the girl stepped out. Nice 
place he's got?" 

They were turning into the drive, and 
slackened speed to draw up at the entrance 
steps. 

The hall was no longer in darkness. The 
door opening as the car stopped showed it full 
of light, and a group of servants standing 
within. Mason, trie old butler, came running 
down the steps with excited haste, and started 
at the sight of the policemen. 

"I WM ■gust going to send for you," he 
stammered, his voice trembling with nervous 
■excitement. "The poor master is dead- 
shot — by his own hand, I am afraid. It is only 
a minute since I found him — lying in the 
dining-room." 

Inspector Creed glanced at his subordinate. 
It was the only hitch that they had been afraid 
of, and they had discussed its likelihood on the 
journey. 

"Where is the dining-room?" he said, and 
followed Mason past the little group of startled 
servants huddled in the hall, and along a wide 
corridor on the left 

" Everything is just as I found it," said 
Mason, as he opened the door of the room 
where Nehemiah Grayle lay dead, and as 
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Inspector Creed's quick observant glance took 
in the scene, he turned upon the old man, 
his voice full of suspicion. 

"You call this suicide," he said sharply. 
" Yuu must be mad, man. This is not suicide. 
It is murder." 
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CHAPTER III 



The scene on which Inspector Creed looked 

as he stood in the doorway of the dining-room 
was certainly one to suggest that a crime of 
violence had taken place there. 

The table at which the master of the house 
had dined alone had not been cleared, and was 
apparently undisturbed. But between it and 
the tall carved sideboard a chair and a butler's 
tray had been overthrown, the latter lying amid 
a debris of broken glass and china. From the 
sideboard the cover had been dragged off, 
bringing with it a couple of decanters, which 
lay broken on the carpet, and in the midst 
of the debris the body of the company promoter 
lay huddled up in a ghastly heap, the head 
turned sideways, and the left arm twisted 
under the huge body, while the other was 
extended beside it with a revolver lying just 
beyond the outstretched fingers. 

" Don't you think, sir, that the revolver has 
fallen from his own hand?" said Mason. He 
hung back in the doorway as if afraid to enter 
the room. The Inspector had advanced very 
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deliberately to bend over the inanimate form on 
the floor. 

" It may have been placed there to look like 
it," he answered significantly. " He has been 
shot in the head, but it is not the only injury. I 
think his leg is broken. Have you sent for a 
doctor ? Of course he cannot do anything ; the 
man is dead enough, but the medical evidence 
will be important Who was Mr. Grayle's 
doctor ? " 

"Dr. Dane. I telephoned for him just before 
you arrived, sir. He was not at home, but 
Mrs. Dane has sent a messenger after him." 

Inspector Creed looked up from his examina- 
tion. 

"Oh, you are on the 'phone. Then why 
haven't you sent for the police ? " 

For the moment the old man seemed taken 
aback by the sharp question. 

" I do not think the police-station is on 
the telephone, sir," he said hesitatingly. " I 
was going to send one of the servants down- 
But Jessel appears to have called you on his 
own account 1 do not quite understand. I — 
I must speak to Jessel." 

He was turning away as he spoke to where 
Constable Peckham, Creed's assistant, was 
guarding the passage against Jessel, and the 
other servants who would have followed to the 
scene of the tragedy. The Inspector called 
him back peremptorily. 

" One moment I will just have your account 
of the affair first If the chauffeur knows any- 
thing about it, he can tell us afterwards. But 
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you found the body here, you say ? What time 
was that ? " 

He opened a bulky notebook as he spoke, 
and was groping in his pocket for a pencil. 

" Not five minutes ago, sir. But if Jesse! 
went for you, he must have known that the 
master was dead — he must have found him 
before me. I'll call him." 

" You can leave him alone and attend to 
me," said Creed with some severity. " I may 
as well say that my visit had nothing to do with 
this affair." He made a gesture with his pencil 
in the direction of the silent figure behind him. 
" I came with a warrant for Mr. Grayle's 
arrest on a charge of fraud. But since I am 
here, I must make all the investigation I can, 
at any rate until the local police come. When 
did you last see your master alive ? " 

" A few minutes before ten, sir. He came 
out of his study and told me to bring down his 

rrtmanteau from his dressing-room. When 
came down with it, he was still in the hall, 
and he told me to go round to the garage at 
the back of the house and hurry up Jessel with 
the car. He had already ordered it to be 
round to take him to the station for the ten- 
five train to town. I found that Jessel had 
been overhauling the car. He had found 
something wrong with the motor and I stood 
watching him until he got it going and started 
round the house to be ready for the master at 
the front door. The garage is some little 
distance from the house, and I hurried back to 
be there in time to see the master, if he wanted 
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me, before he started. The stable-clock struck 
ten as I entered the back door and walked 
through the house, but the clock is five minutes 
late, and I questioned whether they would 
catch the train. I was not surprised when I 
got to the front door to find that the car was 
already starting, and I took it for granted that 
the m£ister was inside. I cannot understand 
Jessel leaving the house without him." 

" Never mind Jessel," interrupted the 
Inspector. " Just you tell me what you did 
yourself. You thought Mr. Grayle had gone 
in the motor-car, you say ? Didn't you try to 
find out whether he had gone or not r " 

" Yes, sir. I went into the study and was 
surprised to find that he had left the light 
switched on, his desk and the safe both open. 
The portmanteau I had brought downstairs 
for him was still in the hall too. But I could 
only think that he had forgotten it in his hurry 
and left the safe and desk for me to see to. 
You see, sir, the train was actually due by the 
time the motor brougham left the house, and I 
should have thought more of the safe being 
left open if it had not been practically empty. 
Of course we have all been prepared for 
changes, and — well ! I took it that the master 
had gone away for good, and had left the safe 
open because he never intended to come back 
to it. However, I locked it, and shut the 
desk — I may have been some minutes there. 
Then I cajne here." 

" And what made you come here, if you 
thought your master had gone ? " asked Creed 
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sharply. Something in the old butler's slow 
and careful recital made him suspicious of 
reserves— of something kept back. Again the 
old man hesitated as if for a moment disturbed 
by the sharp question, 

" I did not know whether the table had been 
cleared, sir," he answered quickly after the 
pause. " It isn't my duty, but the household 
has been very much disorganized since the 
mistress went away. Some of the servants 
have left and the odiers are under notice to go, 
and nobody seems to care whether the duties 
of the house are carried on or not. The table 
ought to have been cleared nearly two hours 
ago." 

" I'll hear about the servants afterwards," 
said Creed. " What I want to find out now is 
the time when the crime was committed. You 
saw your master alive a few minutes before ten. 
You found him dead at about ten minutes 
past and during that time you only left the 
house to go to the garage ? It is impossible I 
suppose for a shot to have been fired and this 
tray overturned while you were in the hall or 
study without your hearing it." 

" I should say that it is impossible, although 
the study is some distance away. It is the 
room at the other side of the hall. And none 
of the servants heard anything at the back of 
the house." 

Inspector Creed sucked his pencil medi- 
tatively. 

" That is strange certainly. But we must 
take it 1 think that all this could not have 
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taken place while you were in the study. It 
must have been begun and finished while you 
were with the chauffeur at the garage, that is 
from five minutes to ten, say, until ten minutes 
past Now in that fifteen minutes ? The 
servants were at the back of the house, you 
say, and Mrs. Grayle is not in the house. Is 
there, or was there, anybody else in the place 
to your knowledge ? " 

Again the old man seemed to the sharp- 
eyed Inspector to show a momentary hesitation 
before shaking his head 

" No, nobody, sir ? " 

"Could anybody have entered the house? 
I mean : were there any doors unfastened ? " 

" Oh ! yes, sir," Mason answered quickly. 
" The hall door was open when I went away 
to speak to Jessel. Anybody could have 
walked in." 

The Inspector jotted down a note of the fact. 

" And why was the hall door open," he 
asked, and the buder paused to wipe the 
perspiration from his white face before 
answering. 

" I happened to be at the door, sir, looking 
out at the night, and — well! really I was 
looking to see whether the car had come 
round — when the poor master came out of the 
study, and sent me upstairs for his portmanteau, 
and — well t as it happened, I did not shut the 
door behind me. When I came back from the 
garage it was shut. In fact I heard it closed 
with a little slam as I was coming through the 
house to the hall, and that made me all the 
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more certain that the poor master had gone 
out and was driving away in the car, although 
I opened the door too late to see who was 
actually in it." 

" That is a pity, because I want very much 
to know who the lady is," said Creed, and 
Mason gave a convulsive start. 

" Lady ? Why do you say ' lady,' sir ? " he 
asked, his lips trembling. "You surely don't 
think, sir, that a woman could have done this ? " 

For the first time since the policeman began 
his interrogation, he allowed his timid glimce 
to rest for a moment on the interior of the 
room. When he turned his head ^^in it was 
to see a movement among the servants in the 
passage. A short, thick-set man, with closely- 
cropped black hair, was making his way past 
them and the outpost constable. 

" Here is Dr. Dane, sir," said Mason. 
" He'll tell you, I am sure, that it can't have 
been done by a lady. It is impossible." 

" And three minutes ago you called it 
suicide," said Creed. " It is difficult, I'll admit, 
to imagine a slender girl doing this damage 
and looking neat after it too, but — " 

He left the sentence unfinished to greet the 
doctor. 

'' I have made no actual examination," he 
said. " I thought it best to leave it to you. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that it has 
been a pretty brutal murder. We are question- 
ing at present, in view of the evidence of our 
friend here, whether it could have been 
committed by a woman." 
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" I never mentioned a woman," remonstrated 
Mason excitedly, "it was entirely your own 
suggestion, I nspector. I never caught a 
glimpse of the person in the car." 

" But I did," responded Creed smoothly, 
" and since your account makes her the first 
person to leave the house after the crime, her 
identity is worth inquiring into." 

" If she was the first person to leave the 
house, it does not prove that she committed 
the crime," Mason expostulated in his tense 
tone of excitement. "A woman could not 
have struggled with the poor master and 
broken his leg, could she. Dr. Dane ? " 

The dark little doctor, who was already 
bending over the silent figure on the floor, 
shrugged his broad shoulders. 

" One can never generalise about the sexes," 
he said. " There are strong women and weak 
men." 

Creed was drawing his own deductions from 
the old butler's excitement. 

" Possibly you'll know who the lady is if I 
describe her," he said, watching the old man's 
white, strained face keenly. " The chauffeur, 
whom I shall question directly, must have 
known her, of course, or he would not have 
allowed her to use the car. She was quite a 
young woman, not more than twenty, tall and 
very good-looking. Holds herself very erect, 
and is dressed in black. A distinguished- 
looking girl that you would not easily forget if 
you had once seen her. Who is she ? " 

The butler's face was a study. Surprise and 
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relief showed themselves there together with a 
startled incredulity. 

" Not a slender young lady with large, soft 
blue eyes and a very sweet voice ? " he asked. 

" Well, I did not hear her speak," said 
Creed, " but her blue eyes were certainly 
noticeable, and I have no doubt it was the lady 
you are thinking of. Who is she ? " 

" I do not know at all, sir," said Mason 
quite easily. "Only the description sounds 
very much like that of a young lady who 
called to see the master to-night. But he 
would not see her, and she left the house at 
jonce. That was before nine." 

Creed poised his pencil. 

" Can you tell me her name, and what she 
came for ? " 

Mason shook his head. 

" She did mention her name to the master, 
but I did not catch it, and she said he owed 
her money, and that she was destitute till he 
gave it to her. But, bless you, sir, she could 
not have hurt the master — a young lady like 
that. , Some thief has seen the door open 
come in and been caught by the master 
robbing the house." 

" Speaking of robbery," said the doctor, 
" this may interest you, Inspector." 

He had turned the dead body slightly over, 
and from beneath it picked up a red morocco 
jewel case. 

" The struggle has probably been over this," 
he said, handing it to Creed, and the 
Inspector's eyes brightened. He had been 
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seeking in his mind for a motive for the crime, 
aod here was a tangible suggestion of one 

" Is this your master's property ? " he 
demanded of Mason, as he opened the case and 
displayed an old-fashioned brooch set with 
rubies and emeralds of considerable value. 

The old butler's fit of hesitation seemed to 
have returned. 

" No, sir ; that is to say, it Is Mrs. Grayle's 
property." 

" The same thing," snapped the Inspector. 
" Is it usually kept in this room ? " 

" No, sir, and if it is for robbery that the 
master has been killed, it wouldn't be for Mrs. 
Grayle's jewels, because they were stolen a 
week ago — as the local police will tdl you. 
What the thieves wanted, you may be sure, is 
the money the master had in his safe, and that 
he took out to-night to take away with him in 
his large brief bag. The bag must have 
contained many times the value of this brooch, 
and it is not in the house now. I thought, of 
course, that the master had taken it with him 
in the car — but if he never went away, the 
murderer must have taken it." 

" A light leather bag with the single letter 
' G,' painted black on it ? " demanded Creed. 
His voice had become slow and deliberate, a 
sign to those who knew him that he was getting 
exdted, and when the butler gave the answer 
he was expecting he turned to Dr. Dane. 

" If you will excuse me a moment, doctor, I 
will see the chauffeur, and come back for your 
report I may say that the question whether 
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the injuries could have been inflicted by a 
slender-built young woman is likely to be an 
important one." 

For Jessel to tell all that he knew about the 
young lady whom he had driven to the station 
was the work of a very few moments, and 
Inspector Creed left him to confer with his 
subordinate. 

" Anything to add to this description of the 
girl we saw getting out of Grayle's car at the 
station ? " he said, reading off the particulars 
he had jotted down to send to head-quarters. 

Constable Peckham, who was young and 
unmarried, had nothing to add except that the 
young lady had very small and regular white 
teeth and hair of a reddish gold. 

" But you don't think she is connected with 
this affair, do you, sir ? " he asked his chief, and 
Creed shrugged his shoulders. 

" It is she who committed the murder," he 
said with quiet assurance, "and if she remains 
in the train till It reaches town, we shall get 
her." 
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CHAPTER IV 

A STRANGE MEETING 

As the train to London moved slowly out of 
Mordenholme station, and the light of the plat- 
form lamps gave place to the darkness of the 
country. Elsa leaned back in the otherwise 
empty compartment into which Jessel had 
hastily helped her, panting a little with excite- 
ment but conscious of an almost overpowering 
relief. It had seemed so impossible a few 
minutes ago that she could leave the Villa San 
Remo unchallenged, much less get away safely 
from the neighbourhood altogether, that now it 
was accomplished, a reaction from her fear 
made her feel that all danger was at an end. 
Nehemiah Grayle might discover, as he 
probably had done, that his money was gone, 
but he could not call her back. The chauffeur 
might learn that he had made a great mistake 
in assisting her to escape, but the train had left 
the station and she was out of his reach. 

The incidents of the last five minutes had 
been so strange and incredible that they gave 
her a feeling of unreality. Could it be really 
she, Elsa Armandy, who had entered a house 
uninvited and taken the momentous step of 
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paying herself an unacknowledged debt ? Was 
it really she who had calmly ordered Nehemiah 
Grayle's chauffeur to drive her to the station ? 
She had not thought herself capable of one of 
these actions. They were all contrary to her 
usual nature, and it seemed almost as though 
she were being driven on by some force outside 
herself, some force that was on the side of 
justice. It was like a dream, and the dream 
still continued ; for beside her on the seat was 
the large brief bag with its uncounted store 
of wealth. 

She had come down to Mordenholme destitute 
and hopeless. She was going back with means 
to live for the present at least — and she was 
young enough to think the present everything — 
the life to which she was accustomed, the life 
that had been her's until her father's death. 
She could plan it again as she had cheerfully 
planned it when she found the long lost scrap 
of paper which had seemed to her to mean 
so much until Nehemiah Grayle's neglect to 
answer her letter prepared her for disillusion. 

Fate had been fairer than her father's debtor, 
and seen — by a miracle it seemed — that justice 
was done, and she opened the bag with 
trembling fingers to make sure that she was not 
dreaming. 

The bag was unlocked and came open easily, 
and the sight of the loose gold which, placed at 
the top, crowded it to the brim, reassured her. 
It was quite real. 

She wondered, as she took a handful of 
sovereigns and let them slip back through her 
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delicate fingers, how much the bag contained 
in all, but she was far too excited to think of 
attempting to count it It was enough to know 
that the nopetessness of the last few months 
culminating in the horror of to-night, when she 
wandered strange roads, uncertain where to 
6nd a bed or a meal, was at an end. She would 
be able to pay her landlady in full and forget 
the indignity of her leaving. She would sleep 
at her old lodgings to-night, and to-morrow she 
would begin a new life, the life of a girl whose 
father had provided for her as he wished. Not 
the least pleasant of her thoughts was that the 
memory of her father was cleared from a stigma. 
She had heard people say that he had treated 
her shamefully by bringing her up with no 
means of supporting herself and then leaving 
her without money, but they had been unjust 
to him, and Elsa felt a little glow of pride to 
remember that she had helped to prove their 
injustice. 

But her mood changed quickly. One cannot 
forget for long the prosaic realities of life, and 
she had only to think of Nehemiah Grayle to 
remember that he would not recognise the hand 
of Fate in what she had done, or spare any 
pains to regain the money she had taken. He 
would telegraph to London, and she would be 
stopped — arrested — as soon as she reached the 
end of the journey. 

She saw it all vividly, and the panic which 
had seized her when she first realised that she 
would be treated as a thief, came back in all its 
intensity. It had been madness to imagine for 
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a moment that she was safe simply because she 
was in the train. It was of all places the most 
dangerous for her. For all she knew Nehemiah 
Grayie might already be telegraphing to every 
station it would pass. It was a trap from 
which it might already be too late for her to 
escape. 

The train was slackening speed for its first 
stoppage, and her face grew white again with 
apprehension as she let down the window and 
looked out at the approaching platform. 

But there was no sign there of the uniform 
she dreaded, and before the train had come 
fully to a standstill she had turned the handle 
of the door. With the fear of detection and 
arrest uppermost in her mind, she hesitated for 
a moment whether to leave the bag and its 
contents, which would serve as the surest means 
of identifying her, behind her in the train. But 
against the fear of discovery opposed itself the 
vivid memory of her utter helplessness in a 
strange neighbourhood without money. She 
could not sacrifice all for which she had risked 
her freedom and reputation, and she dragged 
the heavy bag from the seat and stumbled out 
with it on the platform. 

The station was a small one. A couple of 
passengers were waiting to enter the train, but 
she was the only one to alight, and the solitary 
porter in attendance hurried forward to take 
her bag. But she waved him aside to make 
her way, as quickly as its weight would allow, 
to the gateway that gave entrance on a country 
Foad. 
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The stationmaster, who was standing there 
to take her ticket, was yawning behind his 
hand, and called to her after she had passed. 

" Here, Miss, this ticket is to Victoria." 

She answered without turning, and hurried 
on, filled now with a feverish eagerness to 
get away from the neighbourhood of the 
station, an eagerness that gave stimulus to 
her strength. 

The neighbourhood was quite strange to her, 
but she had not dared to make any inquiry, 
and she turned at random to the right, taking, 
as it happened, the road that led away from 
the little town of Birling that the station 
served. 

Near the station two or three cottages lay 
back darkly from the road behind long gardens, 
but when she had passed them there was no 
other sign of habitation. On either side a 
monotonous low hedge, seen dimly in the 
moonlight, divided her from open fields. 

After five minutes' walking, during which 
the strain of carrying her burden had become 
almost intolerable, she came to a guide- 
post with five arms pointing up as many 
avenues. 

The message of the pointing arms was 
difficult to decipher in the moonlight, and since 
it gave no mention of distances, and the names 
were all equally unknown to her, it had little 
significance for her. She only knew, as she 
chose a lane again at random, that it led to a 
place called Willowdale. Whether Willowdale 
was a town or a hamlet, whether it was near or 
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br, she could not guess, but it served to give a 
name to her destination and to make her plans 
less vague. 

She nad not dared to stop longer than was 
necessary at the cross roads, because it was in a 
direct line from the station she had just left, 
but now that she had placed another stage 
between herself and her possible pursuers, she 
could think of the weight of her bag, and put it 
down for a few minutes to rest her strained 
arms. In her heart she knew that she was 
already completely exhausted. Now that she 
had put her burden down she felt that she 
could never take it up again, much less carry it 
for unknown miles unul she could find some 
home for the night 

But fear brought with it a new access of 
nervous strength, as the sound of uncertain 
footsteps broke in on the silence of the night 
The figure of a man came stumbling out of the 
darkness beyond her, and, realising that it was 
impossible to avoid him, Elsa took up her bag 
and walked forward. She had summoned all 
her strength to pass him quickly and unnotice- 
ably, but her strength was unequal to the effort, 
and she was not half a dozen paces past him 
before she was forced to put the bag down 
again. The man, who had evidently not 
noticed her presence in the road till they were 
almost abreast, was staring after her and stopped 
as she did. 

"You've got a heavy load, Miss," he said, 
his voice respectful enough despite its slur of 
intoxication. " How far are you going ? " 
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If her strength had allowed it, she would 
have hurried on without answering. The man, 
a rough-looking countryman in a velveteen coat, 
had taken a step towards her. 

" I am going to Willowdale," she said, trying 
to keep her voice even. "Can you tell me 
how far it is ? " 

"A matter of more than two miles. I'll 
carry your bag there for a shilling. Miss." 

Elsa stood hesitating. 

" But is there no inn or cottage nearer where 
I might find lodgings for the night?" she 
askecT and was conscious as she spoke that she 
was increasing the man's curiosity about her. 
A young lady who trudges along a country 
road after half-past ten at night, carrying her 
luggage, may be expected at least to have a 
fixed destination awaiting her. 

"Well, there's 'The Spotted Dog,'" he said 
dubiously. "That is not ten minutes' walk 
away, but I don't know whether they'll take 
you in to-night. They were closing when I 
came away. As for the cottages, why you'll 
find that everybody's been in bed and asleep 
long ago. Where do you come from ? " 

" From London," she said quickly. 

The man in the velveteen coat stared at her 
curiously in the moonlight. 

" Isn't anybody expecting you at Willow- 
dale ? " he asked next, and she had to exert her 
mind again to think of an answer. 

"They are not expecting me to-night," she 
said, "and now that it is so late I should prefer 
to take lodgings for to-night at the inn you 
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speak of. It is only ten minutes' walk, you 
say?" 

"Yes, and you can but try, Miss," he said 
" I'll carry your bag there. It seems a bit too 
heavy for you." 

He had laid hold of it before she could accept 
or refuse. The man's rough appearance and 
the fact that he was intoxicated, frightened 
her, but she dared not make any remonstrance, 
and they proceeded along the road side by 
side. 

"By Jove, it is heavy," he said. "What 
is in it ? Books ? " 

Elsa did not answer hoping that he would 
take her silence for an affirmative, and they 
walked on in silence until the man put the bag 
down to change hands. 

" Books don't chink like that," he remarked. 
"There's something heavier than paper in 
here." 

His curiosity made her more and more 
nervous, but she could think of no answer that 
would satisfy him. 

" I can carry it very well from here," she 
said instead. " Thank you for your help," and 
she opened her purse to take out the solitary 
sixpence that it contained. 

He pocketed the sixpence but her evident 
uneasiness at his questioning had only increased 
his curiosity. 

" There's no harm in a question," he said 
with drunken dignity. " Some people wouldn't 
trouble to ask them when they could find out 
what's in the bag for themselves. It does not 
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take much to open a thing like this — when it's 
not locked either." 

He had been bending down over it fumbling 
with the catch as he spoke, and to his evident 
surprise the bag came open, A moment later 
he had caught sight of its contents gleaming 
golden in the moonlight. 

Elsa had made a futile effort to protect her 
property, but he pushed her roughly aside and 
stood up, his face suddenly white. 

" This isn't yours. You've stolen it," he 
said, his voice clear and tense with an excite- 
ment that had conquered his intoxication. 
"You're a thief. Ladies with all this money 
don't carry it about at night They ride in 
carriages, and I — and I am going to find the 
owner of it. You'd better run away, Miss, 
' before I give you over to a policeman." 

" No, no, it is mine," she cried hysterically, 
and made another impulsive effort to take 
the bag. He pushed her away even more 
roughly. 

" You go away before I hurl you, Missie," 
he said with a deliberation more terrifying than 
his violence. " I am going to take care of 
this." 

He closed the bag and lifted it as he spoke 
to turn back in the direction from which she 
had come. Elsa clung to his arm, her persona! 
fear of him conquered by the thought that she 
was losing all that made life possible. After 
all she had passed through, ^1 that she had 
risked, she could not be robbed of her fortune 
like this. 
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He turned on her, his eyes glaring, and what 
she saw in them made her remember that she 
was alone with this ruffian in a lonely lane late 
at night. An involuntary cry burst for the 
first time from her lips, and became a scream 
as she felt his coarse hand at her throat, and 
knew that he was going to kill her. 

She would have let him take the money now 
to save her life, but she could not say so. His 
grasp was strangling her. She could not 
breathe. 

She was almost swooning when the pressure 
was abruptly relaxed and she was only vaguely 
conscious tlmt her assailant had left her carrying 
the brief-bag with him. He was trying to 
escape at a run, but the weight of his burden 
hampered him, and before he had gone twenty 
paces he dropped it in the road where it came 
open as it fell. 

ElsaVatched wonderingly, as th6 man in the 
velveteen jacket continued his flight, leaving 
her property behind him, and it was not till he 
disappeared round a turn in the lane that 
she realised that he was being pursued. A 
cyclist who had come up evidently from the 
direction of the cross roads jumped off his 
machine — it lay in the road just behind her — to 
come to her assistance, and had passed her to 
run after her assailant He went by the dropped 
bag without stopping, and Elsa hurried forward, 
quickened into sudden activity. Round the 
mouth of the bag the road was strewn with 
sovereigns, and she went down on her knees 
feverishly trying to put them back, and get the 
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bag closed before her rescuer, whoever he 
might be, returned. 

He did not give her time, however. 
Evidently he had given up the pursuit almost 
at once, for he was back before she had 
secured more than a handful of the gleaming 
heap on the ground. 

" I thought you might be hurt," he explained 
as he approached out of breath. " He has 
bolted through the hedge, but I think I know 
who he is. What was ne doing? Trying to 
rob you ? Has he taken anything ? " 

His voice, pleasant and well' modulated, 
relieved her fear. This at least was no common 
ruffian like the man from whose power he had 
saved her, and she made no further futile effort 
to hide what she was doing. She was still 
kneeling by the bag and let the handful of 
sovereigns she held fall into it. 

" No, he has taken nothing," she said, 
answering his last question, "but if you 
had not come he would have killed me and 
taken everything I have. How shall I thank 
you ? " 

Her lips had began to tremble as she looked 
up at htm piteously, and looking down at her, 
young Esmond Hare asked himself whether 
his imagination and the moonlight were playing 
him a trick. If not, this picture that the moon- 
light showed him of a young, beautiful woman 
kneeling in the roadway of a country lane 
gathering up handfuls of sovereigns from the 
dust was far more remarkable than any his 
fancy had invented or his brush portrayed. 
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" I had the luck to be passing and heard you 
scream," he said, his voice studiously matter-of- 
fact, " but is it not rather risky to carry so much 
money about with you? I'll bring my cycle 
lamp and help you to find it." 
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CHAPTER V 



By the time that the last stray coin was gathered 
up and replaced in the brief-bag, Esmond Hare 
had fully decided that, if he was dreaming, the 
dream was a very pleasant one. At the age of 
twenty-four one is very susceptible both to 
romance and beauty, and the strong light of his 
cycle lamp which he had brought to assist them 
in tracing fugitive sovereigns had shown him 
that his romantically puzzling companion was 
no less beautiful than he had imagined her in 
the moonlight. 

And the problem of her presence there had 
not become any less bewildering. She had 
told him that she was on her way to an inn 
called "The Spotted Dog" — which was the 
very last place in the district which he would 
have associated with her, that the man in the 
velveteen jacket was a stranger who had 
offered to carry her has for her, and then tried 
to rob her of it, but she offered no further ex- 
planation of her movements or of her remark- 
able burden. And she did not even appear to 
know how much the bag contained. 

" I believe this is the last," he said, as he 
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swept the light of his lamp around and retrieved 
one more coin which had rolled to some distance, 
"but we cannot of course be certain until you 
have counted your money. If you find any- 
thing missing then we must have another search 
in the daylight. It would scarcely be worth 
while, I think, to count it here." 

" It would be useless," she said quickly. " I 
could not tell whether anything had gone." 

"Well 'The Spotted Dog' is scarcely the 
place where I should care to take a bag of 
uncounted gold," said the young man who had 
been meditating over the matter. " Have you 
friends there ? " 

Elsa shook her head. 

" I have never seen the inn." 

" I do not fancy you will care to stay there 
when you do," he said, and she clasped her 
hands together nervously. 

" Perhaps you can tell me of some other 
place where I could find lodgings for the night 
I am a complete stranger here." 

"As I am, too, practically," he said. "I 
came down here a little more than a week ago 
to paint, and have rooms in a cottage a little 
further along the road. Unfortunately I am all 
alone there to-night, or my landlady would no 
doubt have been pleased to take you in. She 
had to start for the North at a moment's notice 
this morning to nurse her only son, who is 
dying, I am afraid, and left me to my own 
resources. It is a pity, because I really don't 
know where you can go at this time of the 
night, and with so much money to take care of. 
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If there is a decent hotel in the neighbourhood 
it would be at Btrling, I suppose. But you had 
some reason for coming in this direction ? " 

" I wished to get as far as possible from the 
station — Birling Station," she said frankly, and 
remained silent for a moment or two studying 
the clear-cut boyish face of her companion, and 
asking herself why she had lost all sense of fear 
with htm. 

" I wonder whether I may ask a great 
favour of you," she continued, her pretty voice a 
little tremulous again. " I have no right to ask 
it, but you have been so kind, and — and it is 
only the bag that makes it so difficult for me to 
know what to do. If you would take care of it 
for me, it would not matter where I went, I 
should not be afraid every moment of being 
robbed, of being murdered for the money, even 
if I went to this Inn that you don't approve 
of." 

She tried to speak lightly as she finished the 
sentence, but the little laugh she gave did not 
disguise the note of anxious entreaty. 

Esmond Hare felt flattered by it. 

" Are you not placing a tremendous amount 
of confidence in a stranger ? " he forced himself 
to ask, and Elsa smiled. 

"If you wished to rob me, I do not think 
you would have waited for that show of con- 
fidence. I am sure that 1 can trust you, but I 
have no right to ask such a service from — a 
stranger." 

" You honour me," he said warmly. " I 
shall be proud to take care of your property 
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for you. Suppose we dispose of the bag first. 
My place is just round the turn of the lane. 
And then we can consider your plans for the 
night May I ask where you want to get 
eventually ? " 

, "To London, I suppose," she satd quickly, 
and the sudden shadow that clouded her 
face made him sorry that he had asked the 
question. 

" Well ! sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof," he quoted easily, and put her bag on 
the saddle of his bicycle to start for the cottage, 
leading the machine. 

They were both silent, both thinking ; from 
time to time they cast furtive glances at each 
other which never met. Elsa was asking her- 
self how she could place such complete con- 
fidence in a stranger. She had told him, and 
tried to tell herself, that she had no option and 
was acting only under the compulsion of 
circumstance : whether she chose it or not, she 
and her property were entirely at his mercy, 
and it made no difference to her prospect of 
being robbed by him whether she left the bag 
in his control or watched It impotently without 
any power to protect it. But in her heart she 
knew that all her confidence was due to the 
' young man's personality, to something in his 
voice and his manner which forbade her to be 
afraid of him or to think it possible that he 
could rob her. As they walked along the 
moonlit road together, she asked herself, not 
whether she could trust him, but why she 
trusted him so much, and the shy glances with 
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which she examined his frank clear cut face as 
the light of the cycle lamp fell upon it, found 

i'ustification for her faith. In place of fearing 
lim, she was troubled with scruples and asked 
herself whether she had any right to accept his 
help without telling him what she had 
done. Yet, perhaps, if she told him, he would 
think it her duty to return the money to Mr. 
Grayle, and she could not run that risk when 
she had managed so completely to satisfy 
her own conscience. 

"This is Elmtree Cottage, where I live," he 
said, breaking the silence. " It is not far, you 
sec." 

A turn in the road had brought them in 
sight of an isolated little house with a thatched 
roof perched upon a bank that rose steeply 
from the road just beyond them. But Elsa 
scarcely glanced at it. Through the silence of 
the night had come the warning hoot of a 
motor-car carried from a considerable distance 
evidently, and with the sound there came back 
to her all the imminent fear of pursuit, detection 
and arrest which had made her hasten from 
Birling Station. 

"A motor-car," she said nervously, "do you 
think it is coming this way ? " Hare shook 
his head 

" I should say not From the sound, I 
should say that it is passing along the Morden- 
holme Road which runs at right angles to us, 
but few cars turn up here. You do not wish to 
be seen ? " 

" No," she said quickly, her nervousness only 
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iDcreased by the mention of Mordenbolme. 
" Where can I go while they pass ? " 

" I do not think the car will turn up here," 
he said again, "but if it does, we have time to 
get indoors before it passes." 

They were already at the garden gate from 
which a series of rough steps and steeply 
inclined paths led up to the front door of the 
cottage, and they stopped for a moment listening. 
Elsa gave a convulsive start 

" k has turned up the lane. 1 can hear it. 
Oh ! where shall I go ? *' 

The car was certainly to be heard now 
approaching rapidly, and Hare pulled a key 
from his pocket. 

" Run up and let yourself in with this. It 
will not matter if they see me," he said throwing 
open the gate, and Elsa had taken a step to 
obey when she turned. 

" The bag ! They will recognise it." 

" I will follow you with it," he said, and lean- 
ing his bicycle against the wooden gate, he 
turned out the lamp and hurried up the steep 
incline behind her. He found her vainly 
struggling to turn the key in the lock. The 
hum of the motor-car sounded close at hand 
now, and its lamps flashed round the turn in 
the road as the door came open. A moment 
later they were inside the house, and Elsa 
pushed the door to. Hare could hear her 
quick laboured breathing as they stood together 
in the darkness waiting for the car to pass. 

" It is stopping," she panted in a tragic 
whisper. " What shall I do ? " 
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The distress in her voice made him very 
anxious to reassure her. 

"Yes, it seems to be stopping," he admitted 
unwillingly, " but you need not be frightened. 
Nobody shall come in here without giving me a 
very good reason." 

The car had certainly come to a standstill a 
little way beyond the cottage, but as yet there 
was no sound of the garden gate being opened 
or of footsteps approaching the house. Hare 
opened the door a little way, but the car 
was not in sight in the hundred yards or so 
of white road that could be seen from the 
doorway. 

" I believe that you are frightening yourself 
without cause," he said, "if the car stopped on 
your account, we should have seen somebody 
by now. I will go down and reconnoitre." 

He stepped out as he spoke, and closing the 
door behind him strolled down to the gate from 
which he could command an uninterrupted view 
of the road. 

As he h£id gathered from the sound, the car 
had come to a standstill some little distance 
beyond the gate, and by the side of it two men 
stood in the road talking, one of them in motor 
dress and the other in a velveteen coat which 
made him easily recognisable. The latter was 
waving his arm in the direction of the cottage 
with a pointing forefinger that left Hare in no 
doubt that they were discussing it. 

He watched them with a strangely mingled 
sense of anticipation and of vicarious apprehen- 
sion. The man in the velveteen jacket, if not 
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the motorist himself, had no doubt seen them 
entering the cottage. It would be futile for 
him to deny the girl's presence there or her 
description, since the man who had carried her 
bag and attempted to steal it, had no doubt 
given the newcomer a full description of it and 
of the lady. He could not deny, Hare told 
himself, that he had given her refuge, but he 
could prevent anybody interfering with her. 

He wondered what arguments the stranger 
would bring to bear, what claim he had to 
assert It would make his position a difficult 
one if the man in the motor-car turned out to 
be her father — or her husband. The latter 
possibility suggested itself for the first time to 
his mind and was impatiently rejected. Well! 
whoever the man was he could not make his 
inquiries without throwing some light on the 
mystery which was absorbing him, and Hare 
lighted a cigarette to lean on the wooden gate 
and await his arrival complacently. 

To his surorise, however, the stranger did not 
approach. As the match with which Hare was 
lighting his cigarette flared up and made his 
pretence known, the stranger returned hurriedly 
to his car, and setting it in motion resumed his 
journey, while the man in the velveteen jacket 
slunk away into the darkness. 

Hare was conscious again of mingled dis- ' 
appointment and relief, a curiosity left un- 
satisfied, and an anticipated excitement lost, 
while for his prot^^'s sake he was pleased. 
The stoppage of the car just as they entered 
the cottage was no doubt a mere coincidence ; 
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its occupant was some benighted traveller who 
had stopped to inquire his way, but the fact 
that the man who had tried to rob his protig^ 
of her bag was still lurking in the neighbourhood 
was a fact to be reckon^ with. It would not 
be quite safe, it seemed to him, either to leave 
her property at the cottage unprotected or to 
allow her, even without it, to leave the cottage 
alone, and he was grappling with a somewhat 
difficult problem as he ran up the steep garden 
again to the house to tell his mysterious visitor 
that her fears were unfounded, yet despite its 
difficulty, his chief feeling was one of satisfaction 
that their " solitude of two " was uninterrupted 
and his position as her only protector un- 
challenged. 

'^That is all right. The car has gone on," 
he said reassuringly as he opened the door, but 
there was no answer, and something in the 
complete silence of the dark room sent a sudden 
throb of undefined fear to his hearL 

The room — the chief living-room of the 
cottage which he had converted into his studio 
— was in darkness, except where a shaft of 
silver moonlight followed him through the open 
door. The windows were curtained and 
shuttered, and he groped his way to the table 
where a lamp stood unlighted, and struck a 
match. As the little yellow light flared up he 
looked round the room and told himself that it 
was empty, and he had lighted the lamp 
preparatory to making a search through the 
house when, as his glance wandered round the 
room again, it was arrested suddenly. At the 
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other side of the table he had caught sight 
of the light leather brief bag, and by the side of 
it the ^gure of its owner lying silent and 
motionless on the floor. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE MOTOR-CAR RETURNS 

Elsa Opened her eyes to find herself lying on a 
comfortable old-fashioned couch in a large low- 
ceilinged room that smelt of oil-paints, and 
contained barely any furniture beyond a b^ 
easel standing beside one of the curtained 
windows, a small table and a couple of easy 
chairs. On. the table a lamp was burning. 
The lamp and the tarely furnished room which 
it illuminated were unfamiliar. She felt that she 
had never seen them before. Everything was 
strange except the face of the young man who 
bent over her, supporting her head on his arm 
while he held a glass to her lips. She knew 
his face, and although she could not remember 
instantly where she nad seen it, she knew that 
it was associated with kindness and protective 
helpfulness. The momentary fear which had 
flashed upon her with the strangeness of her 
surroundings left her completely as her eyes 
met the kindly and anxious ones bent upon 
her. 

" How did I get here ? " she £isked in the 
dreamy tone of a person not wholly awake. 

Esmond Hare thought she was referring to 
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her position on the couch. His boyish face 
flushed slightly. 

" Oh I I picked you up and carried you 
across the room," he said. " You are no 
weight at all. But what is it? How do you 
feel ? Shall I jump on my cycle and fetch a 
doctor? Take another sip of brandy. It has 
made you look better already." 

She sipped the glass obediently that he held 
to her lips. She remembered now where she 
was and what had happened, and she smiled 
faintly to reassure him. 

" Oh ! no, I do not want a doctor," she said. 
" It was silly of me to faint, but I think it was 
only because — because I have not had anything 
to eat for so long — since breakfast. And the 
stepping of the car frightened me. Who 
was it, and how did you send them away ? " 

" They sent themselves away," he said. 
" It was only some traveller, I think, stopping 
to ask his way. He did not call here. I am 

flad your faintness is only due to want of food, 
'hat is 50 easily remedied." 
His voice was full of pleased relief. A few 
minutes ago, as he was hastily seeking the fiaak 
of brandy in his cupboard, he had been asking 
himself whether his beautiful and mysterious 
visitor would ever open her eyes again. He 
had allowed tragedy to invade his mind, and 
her return to complete consciousness had made 
his adventure wholly romantic and interesting 
again — all the more romantic for the memory 
of the moment when he had carried her in his 
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" If you will finish the brandy— I only 
poured you out a tiny drop," he said, " I will 
search uie larder and see what it can ofTer us 
for supper. I have locked the door, so you 
need not be afraid while I am out of the 
room." 

He left her as he spoke through the open 
door that led to the back of the cottage, and 
she could hear him moving about there, with 
now and again the tinkle of glass or crockery. 
She lay back on the couch with a sense of easy 
apathetic content, that was no doubt more than 
half due to her physical tiredness. The spirit 
which had revived her had taken away for the 
moment all sense of faintness without awaken- 
ing her mind as yet to the dangers and 
dimculties that still surrounded her. 

She was almost asleep when he came back 
to announce that supper was laid in the 
kitchen. 

" I am afraid that I have kept you rather a 
long time," he said, " but I knew that you 
would like a cup of tea, and I have had to boil 
the kettle on a wretched little oil-stove." 

" It has not seemed long," she said truthfully. 
" And tea is worth waiting for. How did 
you guess that it is just what I was wishing 
for?^ 

She was following htm as she spoke into an 
old-fashioned country kitchen, with raftered 
ceiling and wainscotted walls, and her eyes 
brightened at the sight of a well-spread table. 

" My landlady has left me well provided 
for," he said smiling, as he placed a chair for 
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her. " What will you begin on — the cold fowl 
or the beef? I am leaving you the manage- 
ment of the tea-pot." 

Elsa was quite ashamed of her appetite, 
or would have been if it had not been so 
apparent that her enjoyment of the feast he 
had spread for her gave her host complete 
satisfaction. 

She said little, but there was no sense of 
silence over the meal, for her host chatted all 
the time He talked about his landlady, Mrs. 
Grix, and the bad news which had called her to 
the north, of his life in the cottage and of his 
painting, and it was not until the meal was 
nearing its close that he made any reference to 
her difficulties. Elsa, for her part, was almost 
deliberately ignoring them. The present gave 
her a sense of complete content, the rest after 
her long day, the feast provided after her fast, 
the pleasant conversation of a cultured man 
after weeks of loneliness. She would have 
liked it to continue indefinitely, and she would 
not allow her thoughts to stray beyond the 
immediate moment. She had an uneasy 
feeling that she had no right to accept her new 
friend's kindness without telling him who she 
was and what she had done, and that only his 
chivalrous courtesy prevented him cross- 
examining her. But her tired mind shrank 
even from thinking of the terrors through 
which she had passed, the long series of 
ordeals which she would have to relate before 
she could make even the most sympathetic 
person understand. ^ ^ ^ ^^ i^ 
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" About to-night>" he said, somewhat 
abruptly, " I have been thinking that you are 
too tired to walk back to Btrling, and I am 
certain you would not like to put up at ' The 
Spotted Dog.' It is not exactly the place for a 
lady, but for a man it does not matter. So I 
think the most convenient arrangement would 
be for me to go to the inn and for you to stay 
here, if you would care to do sa" 

Elsa looked at him with wide-open blue eyes, 
in which there was a glisten of grateful tears. 

" Why are you so kind to me ? " she said 
with a quiver in her voice. " You do not even 
know me. For all you know I may be a thief." 

The young man smiled confidently. 

" I do not think that you are," he said. 
" And you have very little to thank me for. 
It is nothing to get a bed three minutes' walk 
away. I shall be quite near, you know, so you 
need not feel nervous." 

" And you will take the bag of money with 
you, will you not ? " she appealed, realising 
suddenly that she was to be left in the cottage 
quite alone. 

He smiled at the complete confidence that 
her request showed, but shook his head. 

" Your money will be much safer here. I 
slept at ' The Spotted Dog ' the night that 1 
came down here, and found that I could not 
even lock my bedroom door. But you need not 
be afraid of being robbed here. I have a very 
good hiding-place for it, a secret cupboard 
which 1 onfy discovered yesterday. I showed 
it to Mrs. Orix, who has lived here for years 
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without guessing that it existed, but I am sure 
that she has not mentioned it to anybody. I 
will show it to you, if you like, and you will see 
how safe a hiding-place it is. It is in my 
studia" 

They returned there together, and after 
examining the shuttered and curtained windows 
to make sure that there was no chance of their 
being observed from outside, he crossed to the 
wainscotting that lined the walls, and with some 
little effort drew aside a sliding panel, revealing 
a cavity of some size behind. 

" The money will be quite safe here till to- 
morrow," he said, placing the bag within, and 
reclosing the panel as he spoke. " I discovered 
it only by accident, and nobody knows of it 
except my landlady and ourselves. What is 
it?" 

Elsa had become suddenly rigid in a listening 
attitude, her frightened eyes turned to the 
window. 

" I thought I heard somebody moving 
outside," she said. " But it may only have 
been fancy. I am so nervous." 

Esmond too listened intently, but he could 
hear nothing. 

He walked to the door and unlocked it, to 
find Elsa clinging to his arm. 

" Oh ! please do npt leave me," she 
entreated. " I shall be terrified alone." 

As she spoke the click of the wooden gate 
below closing sounded distinctly through the 
still night air, but they could see nothing. 
Elsa was shivering. 
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" I think that it must be the man who tried 
to rob me," she said. " I felt that he would 
come back. He saw what is in my bag, you 
know — and if you leave the cottage — " 

Her panic-stricken eyes finished the sentence, 
and Esmond's face grew thoughtful. 

" If you can trust yourself to my protection," 
he said slowly, " I think I had better remain 
on guard here. This couch is quite as 
comfortable as the bed they would give me at 
the Spotted Dog, and you will feel safer 
knowing that I am down here. The rest of 
the cottage is quite at your disposal, and as I 
am sure you are dying to go to bed I will light 
your candle and bid you ' Good-night.' The 
front room just above this is my bedroom, and 
I think you will find it the most comfortable. 
I hope you will sleep well." 

He had lighted a candle for her, almost as 
he spoke, and placing it on the table he held ■ 
out his hand. 

Elsa was conscious of a lump in her throat as 
she took it. 

She wanted to say mzmy things ; to protest 
against the idea of his giving up nis bed to her, 
wmen the studio couch would have so completely 
satisfied her almost overpowering desire for 
rest and sleep, to express her gratitude for the 
relief and sense of security with which his 
promise to remain in the cottage had filled her, 
but she could not trust her voice, and she only 
clasped his hand In silence. 

He took her to the foot of the stairs, 
chatting easily about the house, and left her 
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there with another "Good-night," to return to 
the studio. 

A tall grandfather's clock in the corner of the 
room showed him that it was already past 
midnight, and after bringing up his bicycle from 
the bottom of the garden, and carefully securing 
the door again, he turned out the lamp and 
threw himself at full length on the couch. He 
had spent the greater part of the day on his 
cycle, and physically he was tired. But his 
mind was far too active and excited for him to 
think of sleeping, if he had wished. 

The thought of his beautiful and mysterious 
visitor's complete dependence upon him, and 
the unquestioning confidence with which she 
accepted his protection, thrilled him. He had 
never had a sister or any near girl relative, and a 
certain shyness and reserve which he always 
felt in the presence of young women had pre- 
vented him making any real acquaintances 
among them. And now, by the sport of fate, he 
found himself made guardian and protector, for 
one night at least, of the most charmingly pretty 
specimen of the sex whom he had ever met. 
The position was wholly romantic, and the 
possibility of unknown enemies from whom it 
was his part to defend her gave to the romance 
a touch of adventure which appealed to him. 

And it had been thrust upon him. He was 
at pains to go through the whole story, assur- 
ing himself that he had taken the only course 
open to a man of any humanity. He could not 
have left her unprotected in the country road, 
or refused her the shelter of the cottage. And, 
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having offered her the shelter, he could not 
leave her there alone when the prospect 
tenified her so much. He might perhaps have 
insisted on taking her to a hotel at Birling, but 
even that would have scarcely seemed humane 
when she was so tired, and the chances of her 
obtaining entrance to a decent hotel after 
midnight were at the best uncertain. No, he 
had taken the only course open to him, 
Esmond Hare told himself, and the fact that it 
gave him a delightful sense of romance was 
merely an accident. It did not occur to him 
that if " any other fellow " would have done 
the same thing, as he assured himself, there 
were very few who would have done so without 
demanding from the young lady a full account 
of herself. Hare's sensitive chivalry had made 
him afraid of even appearing curious about 
her, or anxious to know anything more about 
her than she wished to tell him, and he spent 
half the night wondering impotently who she 
could be and what strange concurrence of 
circumstances had brought her to be wandering 
at night in a country road with a bag of untold 
gold in her possession. 

If a suspicion that was almost inevitable, 
when he remembered her evident fear of 
pursuit, suggested itself, he dismissed it at 
-once. 

" A girl with eyes like that does not steal," 
he said to himself confidently. " I expect she 
will tell me all about the money in the 
morning." 

The morning seemed to him long in coming, 
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and it was almost day-break before he felt into 
a troubled sleep in which his mind was still 
dominated by the mystery and danger sur- 
rounding his visitor. 

He woke abruptly with an uneasy feeling 
that something had happened. '' 

He sat Up listening intently. What sound 
was it he had heard, and where had it come 
from ? Outside rain was falling. It beat with 
a steady patter against the front of the house, 
and above the sound, as he listened, he caught 
something else — the distant throb of a motor- 
car. 

The sound of it neither increased nor 
diminished. The car must be stationary, he 
decided, and the motor running lose. Now 
why should a car be standing within earshot of 
the cottage ? He crossed to the door and 
opened it to look out. But the pouring rain 
made the early morning darker than the night 
had been, and he could not see more than a 
few yards beyond him. He could hear the 
motor more plainly now, and he had almost 
decided to go down to the road and discover 
what it was doing there, when he remembered 
that it was some sound that had awakened him. 
It could not have come from the distant car. 
More probably it had come from the interior of 
the cottage, and he stepped back, re-locking 
the door behind htm. Over his head a board 
creaked. Was it his guest moving, or was 
there somebody else in her room ? 

Cautiously opening the door that led to the 
stairs he had begun to ascend when the sound 
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of light steps descending made him draw back. 
The narrow staircase was in complete dark- 
ness, but he knew that steps so light could 
belong only to his prot^g^e, and he spoke 
under his breath. 

" You want me ? What is It ? " 

The next moment his outstretched hand 
touched her arm, and she drew close to him in 
the darkness to whisper excitedly. 

" Somebody is trying to break into the house. 
I am so glad that you are awake. They are 
getting in at the window I think of the room 
behind mine. What shall we do ? " 

Hare laughed lightly. 

" Well ! the first thing to do is to re- 
connoitre," he said, no longer sinking his 
voice. " I have no doubt the enemy will be 
easily frightened away when he finds that we 
are awake. You had better stay here while I 
run up." 

Elsa did not answer in words but the clasp 
of her hand tightened on his arm and ' they 
went up the narrow staircase together. With 
an instinct of protectiveness which was almost 
unconscious he had put his arm around her, 
and like this they reached the door of the back 
bedroom and opened it to be met by a gust of 
rain-laden air. 

The window was wide open, and kneeling on 
the sill, ready to enter the room or draw &ick 
was the figure of a man dimly silhouetted 
^[ainst the grey dawn light. 

It was only for a moment that he was visible. 
The next he had turned and scrambled down 
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the wet outhouse roof which sloped up easily to 
the window and dropped from it to the ground. 
They could hear the thud and stumble as he 
came to earth, and then the sound of running 
steps retreating round the house to the front 
path. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EXPLANATIONS 

Hare resisted an impulse to run down and 
pursue the intruder out of doors. He could 
not leave his companion unprotected, and 
instead he hurried into the front room and drew 
aside the curtain to try and obtain a view of 
the retreating figure. 

Elsa had not ceased to cling to his arm. 

" It was not the man with the velvet coat," 
she said wonderingly, and Esmond shook his 
head. 

" No, this one arrived in a motor-car, I 
believe. You can hear it, if you listen, waiting 
in the road. In a moment -pr two, if I am 
right, we shall probably \v^r it start. Yes, 
there it goes. You were expecting somebody 
to pursue you in a motor-car, were you 
not ? " 

"Not like this," she said slowly. "When 
the car stopped last night I thought that it was 
bringing the police to arrest me, or the man 
from whom I took the money. But he would 
not go away like this, if he found me. He 
would say that I had stolen his property, and 
perhaps have me arrested. But I should like 
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to tell you all about it, if you do not mind. 1 
had no right to accept your help without telling 
you." 

He turned from the window to find that she 
was struggling into her outer dress. Evidently 
she had removed it to lie down, and till now 
had been unconscious of her uncovered arms. 
Hare turned to the window again with its 
rapidly brightening prospect of sodden garden. 

" You can tell me in the morning," he said, 
courageously stifling his curiosity and the 
uneasiness with which her words filled his mind. 
" You had better go to bed again. I do not 
think there is much chance of our friend 
returning, and in any case he will find me awake 
this time. Have you had any sleep?" 

" I fell asleep directly I lay down," she said. 
" I think that the opening of the window woke 
me. I could not sleep again now. I would 
rather come down and tell you what 1 ought to 
have told you last night." 

Hare was straining his eyes over his watch. 

" Well ! it it nearly five o'clock," he 
announced. " So we may as well consider it 
morning. If you will give me fifteen minutes I 
will make some coffee and we can breakfast 
while we talk." 

He went downstairs pondering over her 
strange admission, 

"The man from whom I took the money!" 
What did it mean ? And she had spoken as 
though she were expecting to be arrested ! But 
it was impossible for him to believe that she 
had stolen the money. 
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" If she is a thief I'll never trust my judgment 
of a voice or a face again," he said aloud to the 
empty kitchen, as he lighted the little oil-stove. 

He was very impatient now to hear her story, 
and was glad to see her enter the room in less 
than the time he had given her. Her face was 
grave and anxious still, but she had washed 
away all trace of the previous day's tears, and 
he was surprised anew by the freshness and 
beauty of his unknown proUgi. 

" I am afraid yqtrhave beaten the coffee," he 
said smiling. "The little stove refuses to be 
hurried." 

But Elsa scarcely heard him. It was im- 
possible for her to accept any other kindness 
from her generous benefactor until she had 
shown herself in her true light to him. It was 
for him* to decide whether he could help her 
any more when he heard what she had done, 
and knew that she might be arrested as a thief. 
She had come down very determined to make 
a cleaw breast of it, and she plunged into her 
confession at once while Esmond Hare pre- 
tended to watch the kettle for its first sign of 
boiling and forgot that he was watching it till it 
drew noisy attention to itself. 

" I ought to teH you," she began, " that the 
money Tasked you to take care of is perhaps 
not really mine. It is rightly due to me — some 
of it at least, but you may think I ought not to 
have taken it as I did. Perhaps you will think 
that I ought to give it back to Mr. Grayle." 

Esmond Hare started a little at the name. 

" Mr. Grayle of Mordenholme ? " he asked in 
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a tone of forced indifference, and brought a 
sudden anxiety to her voice. 

"Yes. I hope that he is not a friend of 
yours." 

"Call him an enemy rather," he said easily. 
" I should certainly not take his side in a 
dispute. I have never heard anything of him 
that is good. I think he has defrauded every 
man and woman who has had the misfortune to 
have any dealings with him." 

" I am glad you know that," she said with 
relief; "you will understand when I tell you 
how he defrauded my father fifteen years aga 
But I do not think he can always have been 
dishonest, because when he was a young man 
my father liked and trusted him. They were 
great friends in their college days, and their 
friendship continued into middle life, although 
they seldom met. My father had ample means 
and devoted himself to scientific pursuits. He 
was Professor Armandy, of whom you may have 
heard, although it is not probable. His work 
was unknown beyond a very limited circle. Mr. 
Grayle had his own way to make in the world. 
I do not remember ever seeing him. Their 
friendship came to an end when I was still a 
little girl. 1 was only three when the loan to 
which their quarrel was due was made, and 
I can only give my father's account of it. For 
me, of course, that is quite sufficient, but for 
the law I know that it is not. Mr. Grayle 
came to my father and begged him for the sake 
of their old friendship to lend him six thousand 
pounds to save him from ruin. His affairs, he 
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said, were at a crisis which made the success or 
complete failure of his career depend upon his 
possession of that sum. My father did not 
understand Bnance or understand the position, 
but he was always indifferent to money and he 
was always generous. He lent the money, 
accepting only Mr. Grayle's I.O.U. as security. 
And he trusted so implicitly to his friend's 
honour that he was quite careless about his 
written word. At that time even six thousand 
pounds was a matter of little importance to him. 
But all that changed. When I was six years 
old the bank to which most of my father's 
capital was entrusted failed. We had to move 
from our beautiful home in the country and live 
in quite a small house in London. Mr. Grayle 
was passing then as a rich and successful man, 
but the debt to my father had never been paid 
back. He always pretended that the money 
was involved in some scheme which would be 
ruined if the capital were withdrawn, but would 
enable him to repay twice the original sum if it 
were allowed to remain, and even when the six 
thousand pounds had become very important 
to us, father accepted his word. No man, I 
suppose, ever valued money less than my father, 
or required less. My mother had died before 
our reverses, and it was only for my sake that 
he cared about it at all. He was content to 
think that it was accumulating for my benefit, 
and it was not until money was actually needed 
for my education that he began to ask for 
repayment. And then Mr. Grayle denied that 
he had ever owed the money. He said that 
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it had been handed over to him to invest in 
certain speculations which my father had decided 
upon for himself and which had turned out 
utter failures. And that was the man my dear 
father had trusted implicitly. Can you under- 
stand anybody being so wicked ? " 

Hare paused in the making of the coffee. 

" It is exactly what I should have expected 
from Mr. Grayle. And Professor Armandy had 
no documents, I suppose ? " 

" No, he had trusted his friend so completely 
that he had not even thought his ' I.O.U.,' the 
only acknowledgment of his debt he had ever 
had in writing, a matter of any importance, and 
he was unable to find it Grayle knew no 
doubt that he could not produce it And 
without it he was helpless. The law is so 
strange, so stupid. They must have known 
that my father was speaking the truth, that he 
could not have invented it all, and yet they 
decided against him." 

" Your father went to law about it ? " 

Elsa nodded. 

" Yes, it was all that he had counted on as 
provision for me, and hts strong sense of justice 
was touched. He thought that Tie would receive 
justice, but it only made him poorer, but he never 
allowed me to know how poor we were. When 
he died three months ago, there was nothing 
left — nothing. We had been living, during the 
last few years, although I did not know it, on a 
pension allowed him by a scientific society in 
recftgnition of his geological work, but it ended 
with his death, and everything had to be sold 
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to pay for the expenses of his last illness. It 
was when I was looking through his books 
before parting with them that in one I found 
the paper he had wanted so much, Mr. Grayle's 
acknowledgment of his debt I felt as though 
I had found a banknote for six thousand pounds 
and thought that all my anxiety about the 
future wa& at an end. I did not imagine that 
Mr. Grayle could be wicked enough to deny 
my claim when I showed him his written word. 
I wrote to him first, and he did not even trouble 
to answer my letter. So yesterday 1 spent the 
last money I possessed to travel down to 
Mordenholme and see him. He refused to 
listen to me." 

Hare drew in his breach, as he realised 
suddenly what she was going to tell him. 

"So you paid yourself," he said. " But how 
could you do it ? " 

" It was the opportunity that made me," she 
said. " I had not for a moment thought of 
such a thing ; I decided on the impulse of the 
moment, and now I cannot help wondering 
whether I did right But I should like to teU 
you exactly how it happened." 

She hurried on with her recital, eager that 
be should know the worst that could be said 
against her, and as Esmond Hare listened to 
the brief story of her repulse, her despairing 
return to the Villa San Remo, and her adventure 
there, his boyish face grew more and more 
grave. But he made no comment, and when 
now and again he interrupted her with a 
question it was only to elucidate facts and 
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enable him to understand clearly all that had 
happened 

" Do you think it was very wicked of me," 
she asked when the story was finished, and 
something in the childish simplicity of the 
question, in the complete readiness to accept 
his condemnation which showed in her anxious 
eyes, brought a lump into the young man's 
throat as he answered with energy. 

"Wicked? Good gracious, no. It is just 
what I would have done myself if I had had 
the opportunity — and the courage. By every 
moral right the money belongs to you, and you 
were justified in taking it." 

"Oh! I am so glad you think so," she said, 
the anxiety slipping from her face. Her soft 
eyes shone with pleased relief and gratitude. 
Hare still looked unnaturally grave. 

" Unfortunately, what I think matters only 
to" you and me," he said. " With your moral 
right agreed on, there are lots of serious 
questions to consider. Suppose we consider 
them over breakfast. I am sure the coffee 
must be settled by now." 

He poured her out a cup as he spoke, but 
Elsa seemed hesitating whether to take it. 

" You mean that if Mr. Grayle destroyed the 
paper, he might still pretend that I was a thief 
and have me sent to prison. Perhaps you 
would rather not have anything more to do 
with — with the matter. You have been very 
very kind to me, and I can never tell you 
how grateful I am. But now that it is 
daylight — " 
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" We will have breakfast and decide what 
the next step is," he said, interrupting the 
uncertain words with a smile. "What may I 
give you — a little tongue ? " 

Elsa made no further effort. 

" Of course we have to look the position 
seriously in the face," said Esmond as they ate. 
"I am sorry you left the I.O.U. with Grayle. 
He has probably destroyed it and robbed you 
of the only defence that counts. Also, it takes 
away your last hope of obtaining payment of 
the debt by legal means. If you return the 
b:^ with its contents, it means that you will 
never get anything — that Grayle will continue 
to rob you of your due." 

Elsa looked up with fear in her eyes. 

" You think then that I ought to give the 
bag back ? " 

"We are not dealing with 'oughts.' We 
agreed that you have a moral right to the six 
thousand pounds, and I should be awfully sorry 
if you lost it after all your trouble and pluck. 
But unless you appease Grayle by giving him 
back the spoil — and it is doubtful whether even 
that would appease him — it means, well ! It 
means of course that there will be a hue and 
cry after you. The question is : whether you 
have any chance of eluding it It would be 
better to lose the money than to be sent to 
prison on a charge of stealing it." 

To his surprise Elsa shook her head. 

" I would rather go to prison," she said with 
energy, " than admit, as I should do if I gave 
it back, that my father had no right to the 
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money he claimed from Mr. Grayle. Of course, 
if there is a penny more than the six thousand- 
pounds I shall return it" > 

"And give Mr. Grayle a clue to your where- 
abouts," he said drily. " I am afraid that you 
do not half realise what difficulties you will 
have to contend against Mr. Grayle knows 
your name. So you will have to change that, 
and live always under an assumed one. You 
will have to avoid everybody who has known 
you under your true name, unless you can trust 
them not to betray you." 

She laughed rather bitterly. 

" That will be easy when I have no friends. 
As for my name, I had already decided to 
change it because I had no money, and did not 
want it ever to be said that Professor Armandy's 
daughter had been obliged to beg. I do not 
know whether you understand that apart from 
the loan I have nothing, absolutely nothing. 
If I give the money back, now that I have 
it, how can I live? what can I do?" 

Esmond did not answer, although an 
impulsive answer had almost risen to his lips. 

"The money is worth some risk ceriainly," 
he said dubiously instead. " But the risk 
seems too serious to me for you to face. 
Imagine it ; that man Grayle destroys your 
only document and describes you to the police 
as a thief who has entered his house and stolen 
a large sum of money. You are traced here, or 
wherever you go from here, and arrested. The 
story of your claim is no more believed than 
when your father made it in a court of law, and 
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you are sent to prison — for a year, perhaps. 
Oh ! it does not bear thinking of." 

Elsa's lips tightened. 

" Is prison worse than the workhouse ? " she 
asked, and again Hare left the question 
unanswered. 

" For the moment you are safe," he said, 
" but what are the chances of your remaining 
so? Grayle's chauffeur knows that you took 
the bag. He knows that you entered the train. 
If they make inquiries about the line, they will 
almost certainly discover that you got out at 
Birling. Already they will be on the look-out 
for you there, blocking your chance of escape 
from here. If the man who carried your bag 
cares to speak — he might be tempted by the 
chance of a reward — well ! that brings the pur- 
suit very near home, especially if our friend 
of the velvet coat recognised me. Then there 
is the man of the motor-car. He knows that 
you are here. Have you no idea who he can 

Elsa shook her head. 

" I could only think of Mr. Grayle. It was 
not unlike him, so far as I could tell. But if 
it was Mr. Grayle, why has he gone away 
without the bag — without even demanding it ? 
Do you think — that he has gone to fetch the 
police ? " 

A sudden panic showed itself in her eyes as 
the fear suggested itself, and Esmond was glad 
that he could reassure her honestly. 

" He would have done that last night instead 
of waiting to make a burglarious entry when he 
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thought we were asleep. I did not get a dear 
view of the man, but I do not think it was Mr. 
Grayle. Whoever it was, his visit shows that 
you have been traced, and makes the chances 
of your keeping the money more than ever 
remote. But before we discuss it any more, do 
you not think it is time that we saw what the 
bag actually contains? It might help us to 
solve the mystery of our burglar's visit" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A POLICE VISIT 

" Five thousand seven hundred and sixty-three 
pounds," announced Hare, as he sat at the little 
table in the bare studio, surrounded by 
sovereigns and banknotes in orderly piles, and 
added up the figures he had jotted down on a 
sheet of notepaper before him. " Five thousand 
in notes, and the seven hundred and sixty- 
three in gold. Some of the other papers may 
represent money, though the Mangoose shares, 
I know, are worthless, and in any case you could 
scarcely realise them." 

" I shall send them with all these business 
papers and correspondence back to Mr. Grayle," 
she said quickly. " But if I keep the money it 
will still leave him in my debt. I am so glad 
that I took no more than he owes me. I can 
send the papers back through the post, can I 
not ? " 

Hare looked very dubious. 

" If Grayle has kept the numbers of the notes 
and given them to the police, the notes are 
scarcely of more use to you than the shares," he 
said. "Which leaves you with only seven 
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hundred pounds odd. Is it worth risking your 
liberty for that ? " 

Blsa looked at him as if she doubted whether 
he was serious. After being face to face with 
absolute destitution, seven hundred pounds was 
a fortune great enough to make the probable 
loss of five thousand a matter almost of in- 
difference. 

" I could live on it for seven years," she 
said, "and in seven years I shall surely have 
learned to earn my living." 

" Or have married ? " he said, watching her 
flushed face, and Elsa laughed. The result of 
their calculations, which seemed to make 
Chance still her friend, had filled her with 
high-spirited excitement. 

"Or have married," she repeated lightly, "if 
anybody would care to marry an outlaw. That 
is what I have become, isn't it ? " 

Outside it was broad daylight, and the sun 
was shining brightly after the rain, but in the 
studio they sat still with windows shuttered and 
curtains drawn, making their calculations in the 
light of a lamp. It made Hare feel more than 
ever as though they were conspirators. (le 
rose and pushed back his chair to stride back- 
ward and forward across the room. 

" If I were quite sure," he said, " that Grayle 
would be satisfied by the return of the money, 
I should certainly urge you to give it all back. 
But he is a hard man and vindictive, I know, 
and the fact that he has injured you would 
probably only make him harder. If you gave 
the lot back and he still prosecuted you, I 
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should never forgive myself for influencing you. 
No, we can't take that risk. You'll have to lie 
low and keep clear of any proceedings he may 
take. And you can't do that without money. 
You'll have to take the gold, I suppose, but if 
you will allow me, I'd like to try and make 
terms with him by means of the rest, as soon 
as you are clear out of the way. It will be 
delicate business, but I think I might manage 
it, and if he consents to your keeping some of 
the money as a condition of getting the rest 
back — well, that would be better than for you to 
live under constant fear of arrest, wouldn't it ? 
The probability is that you would not b« able to 
use the notes if you kept them." 

It did not occur to her to thank him for what 
was actually an offer, supremely quixotic, to 
share her responsibility and danger of pro- 
secution. 

" I am sure that whatever you decide is 
right," she said with simple faith. " If I may 
take the gold, I should like to leave everything 
else in your bands to dispose of £is you think 
best." 

He smiled to himself at her complete in- 
nocence of the fate that threatens an accessory, 
and asked himself whether he would have dared 
to assume the risk if the man with whom he had 
to deal had been anybody but Neheraiah Grayle. 

When he looked again at the girl for whom 
he was ready to risk so much, he was struck 
by a sudden change in her. The animated 
flush had died away from her cheeks, leaving 
them unnaturally pale again. Her soft eyes 
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were clouded and anjdous. But she tried to 
smile as she caught his glance. 

"And now that everything is decided," she 
said, her voice resolutely even, " I ought to be 
starting on my pilgrimage. Whatever happens 
to me, I shall never forget your great kindness 
to a stranger or cease to be grateful for It. 
What should I have done if I had not met 
you ? " 

In spite of her control, her voice trembled. 

" We will talk about that when I have really 
done something to secure your safety,"" he said 
briskly. " I am afraid that the most difficult 
part lies before us. The question is — how are 
you to get away from here.-' Once in London, 
you will find it easy enough to hide your identity, 
but how are you to get there, when at Birling 
station certainly, and probably at every other 
within a twenty miles' circuit, not to mention 
the London terminus, they have a description 
of you by this time. Luckily it cannot be a 
very detailed description. The people who saw 
you, all saw you for the first time, and that in a 
dmi light. It is the brief bag and the black 
dress that would be looked for. The bag you 
can leave here. I can provide you with another 
for your purpose. But the dress is not so easy 
to manage. It is unfortunate that my landlady 
is a lady of very ample proportions or we might 
have made a raid on her wardrobe. I do not 
like the idea of leaving you alone here when we 
are so uncertain what is going to happen next, 
but I cannot see how you can safely leave the 
cottage until you have a change of hat and 
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dreu, and how you can get it unless I go into 
Birling or Dempton MarRet and buy it Once 
the change of costume is arranged, you will 
have very little to fear ; I shall escort you up 
to town with the greatest complacency." 

" You will come with me ? " she asked with 
unmistakable pleasure and relief in her voice, 
and Esmond nodded. 

" If you will permit me. It wilt be a 
double safeguard for you, if they are on 
the look out for a young lady travelling 
alone, and I had decided to stay in town 
till Mrs. Grix's return. I should have gone 
yesterday if I fortunately had not had business 
m Mordenholme." 

"In Mordenholme ? " she repeated with 
interest Hare ignored tt 

" I am glad I got back just when I did," he 
said. " But I must not lose any time in 
arranging for your escape. The shops at 
Dempton Market should be open by now, and 
if I run over on my cycle I ought to be back 
with a costume of some sort in. an hour. I can 
only hope that you will not be disturbed. 
Fortunately we have a perfectly safe hiding- 
place for the money. 

He was replacing it briskly in the brief bag 
as he spoke. 

Elsa watched him with glowing eyes. She 
had told herself that the claim which her need 
and her helplessness made upon him were at an 
end : daylight had come, she had slept and 
eaten, and there was no reason for tier to 
burden herself with a greater load than she 
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could conveniently carry. Like the awakening 
from a pleasant <^eam the chill convictioa hsul 
struck upon her suddenly that it was time for 
her to leave the cott^e, to be absolutely alone 
^ain depending upon her own thought for her 
safety as before her meeting with her bene- 
factor. The thought had frightened her, and 
almost as soon as it was conceived, he had put 
the unpleasant prospect to flight. She was 
still to remain in the cottage, which seemed to 
her the one safe refuge in a world of dangers, 
and when she left it, her benefactor had promised 
to befriend her still. Her heart was filled with 
gratitude, with adoration for his kindness and 
capable guardianship. 

The fact that he spoke of leaving her for an 
hour scarcely counted against the promise that 
he would return and accompany her to London. 
The parting she feared seemed put off to an 
indefinite future in her mind, and all her 
cheerful animation returned. Hare, who was 
making haste to get the bag and its contents 
hidden away safely again behind the sliding 
panel, appeared grave and anxious in com- 
parison. He hat^ the idea of leaving her un- 
defended when her safety was threatened not 
only by Nehemiah Grayle and the police, to 
whom he had no doubt reported his loss, but 
by the unknown enemy who had visited them 
in the early hours. 

But'he found himself laughing in sympathy 
with her mood as they discussed the diflicuft 
task he had given himself of selecting a dress 
for her with a man's unaided judgment. 
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Their merriment was short-lived. The 
sound of wheels stopping at the gate made 
Hare turn out the lamp nastily and retreat to 
the window of the upper room which offered 
a view of the road. Elsa following close 
behind him turned suddenly sick and faint as 
she looked. A dogcart was standing at the 
gate with a constable in uniform in charge, 
and coming up the steep garden path was an 
inspector of police. 

The two watchers drew back from the window 
staring at each other with tragic eyes. To 
Elsa It was the end of everything. She did 
not pretend to herself that she had any chance 
of escape, and her talks with Esmond had 
robbed her of any idea she might have had that 
her right to the money she had taken would 
serve as any defence in a court of law. She 
would be sent to prison as a thief. All her 
dreams were at an end. 

The young man was scarcely less hopeless. 
It was only what he had expected, he told 
himself. His prot6g6 had been traced, of 
course, tq Birling Station, and it needed only a 
word irom the man who had carried the brief-bag 
for her to complete the investigation of the 
police and bring them to his door. He had 
foreseen it all, and yet the actual fulfilment of 
his fear found him wholly unprepared. He 
had obstinately put the unwelcome possibility 
from his mind, and based all his plans on the 
chance that he would have half a day's respite 
in which to secure the fugitive's safety. He 
had not given a thought to what he would say 
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or do if the police came to the cottafi^e in search 
of her, and now the inspector's loud knock at 
the door demanded instant decision. 

" I had better go down to them," he said in 
a tense whisper. " I shall swear that you are 
not here, that you went on to Willowdale after 
our meeting last night. If they insist on 
searching the house — you are my sister who is 
staying with me. My Christian name is 
Esmond, remember. Stay here and let us 
hope that I can get rid of them." 

Elsa caught at his arm. The sight of the 
police uniform, which made arrest something 
real and imaginable, had allowed her to realise 
for the first time that Esmond was making 
himself her accomplice. 

'* Let me come down with you," she said, 
" You will only be punished too if you try to 
shield me, and there is no chance of escape for 
me." 

Inspector Creed was sounding another 
imperative summons on the door below, and 
Esmond thrust her back into the room almost 
roughly. 

" We'll fight to the last ditch," he said tensely. 
" Stay here for Heaven's sake and mind you 
are not seen from the window. It is my fault 
if they have found you here. I ought to have 
got you out of the place while the coast was 
clear." 

He hurried down as she spoke, leaving her 
hesitating and undecided. It was difficult to 
give up hope, desperate as it seemed now, and 
she crept to the top of th6 stairs to listen. She 
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could follow the sound of Esmond's steps until 
he entered the studio, but he had closed the 
door behind him before crossing to the outer 
one, and she could not even tell Uiat the police- 
man had been admitted until after what seemed 
an interminable delay her strained ears caught 
the sound of murmuring voices. It was 
impossible for her to distinguish a word of 
what was said, but it would not be many 
moments, she told herself, before the studio 
door would open again, and the policeman 
would come through to search the house for 
her; she remained crouching at the head of 
the stairs listening and waiting. 

The indistinct murmur seemed to go on inter- 
minably, and more than once she nad almost 
decided to go down and announce herself 
rather than endure the torturing suspense any 
longer. It was the thought — not of arrest, but 
of her protector's discomfiture that held her 
back. 

When the suspense became unbearable 
she crept back to the bedroom remembering 
that he had told her to wait there, and she was 
. in the bedroom when a sound beneath the 
window drew her to the curtain. The two 
men had stepped out into the garden and were 
strolling down the path together still talking. 
Then as she crouched behind the curtain 
watching she saw them shake hands and part. 
The inspector stepped briskly down to the 
waiting dogcart, mounting to the side of his 
subordinate and the two drove off smartly. It 
seemed to Elsa as though a miracle had 
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hap^ned, and she ran downstairs to the studio 
to question the miracle-worker. 

She had expected to meet him on the stairs 
running up to congratulate her on her escape 
and a little of the glow of happy relief which 
made her beauty brilliant faded from her face 
when she found him pacing the room with 
brows knitted in anxious thought and eyes as 
strained as when he first caught sight of the 
policemen. 

" What have you told them ? How have 
you ever managed to send them away ? " she 
cried, and Esmond turned to close and lock the 
outer door with an air of eager caution before 
answering. The curtains were still drawn and 
the closing of the door put the room in semi- 
darkness again. 

" I have told nothing, and I did not send 
them away/' he said. "Thank goodness, the 
police have not any clue to your whereabouts 
as yet. They do not even know where you 
left the train, but if you gave up a London 
ticket at Birling, the fact will be reported to 
them probably in the course of the day, and 
give them a start. But tell me : when you went 
into Mr. Grayle's study last night and found 
the bag there, how long did you remain in the 
house ? " 

" I suppose it was not a minute really," she 
said, her voice serious in response to his, " I 
went straight into the study, and saw the bag, 
and took it. It cannot have taken more than 
a few seconds actually. But why do you ask ? 
What does it matter ? " 
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He did not answer the question. 

" And in the few seconds that you were 
there, did you hear nothing — the report of a 
shot, say. from the direction of the dining-room 
at the other side of the hall." 

" I heard nothing," she said, and her voice 
was more than serious now. 

"And saw nobody while you were in the 
house ? " 

" Nobody. But why do you ask me these 
questions ? What have you heard ? Why did 
the police come here ? " 

"They came to tell me that Mr. Grayle is 
dead. When the motor-car that took you to 
the station last night got back they found him 
lying in the dining-room — shot. And it seems 
as tnough he must have been shot in the few 
moments that you were in the house. Through 
the window you saw him leave the study. He 
was alive then, and we must suppose went 
straight to the dining-room. If he had been 
alive when the motor-car drew up and drove 
away again without htm, he would have come 
out to make some enquiry. It places you in 
a terribly serious position. The police think 
that you shot Grayle in order to take his 
money." 

He blurted the -fact out bluntly, and for a 
moment Elsa stared at him like a stricken bird, 
her dizzy brain trying to take in the full 
significance of this new terrible development 
Tne fear that came foremost and forced her to 
find words was not for her personal safety. 

" And^do you think it, too ? " she asked, her 
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voice strained and unnatural, and just for one 
moment Esmond Hare hesitated. 

"Not if you tell me that the account you 
gave me before breakfast was true and complete. 
If Grayle met you as you were taking the bag 
— and you shot him in your fear, I could under- 
stand, and I should be very sorry for you. I 
should not help the police. But if you have 
told me the whole truth — " 

" I have — the whole truth,"she saJd solemnly, 
and felt her hands suddenly clasped in his. 

" Thank God, we stand together still," he 
said, and the emotion in his voice showed the 
greatness of his relief "And, by Jove, you 
want a friend, if ever you did. If I advised you 
to hide before, it is a hundred times more 
necessary now. Until it is discovered how Mr. 
Grayle was actually shot, as I mean to discover, 
you'd have no chance." 

He spoke with brisk animation. It was not 
only that a paralysing doubt had been dismissed. 
The new seriousness of the stake had swept 
away every hampering scruple, leaving his 
course clear and decided. Before, he could 
not help feeling that the stake was a sordid 
one, that he was planning less to protect Miss 
Armandy's freedom than to enable her to keep 
a certain sum of money. But noW the return 
of the money «)swld avail her nothing, and was 
not to be thought of It was her very life that 
was in danger, and when he remembered 
Inspector Creed's certainty of her guilt, he felt 
that there was only one way in which it could 
be saved. She must not be found. She was 
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in his hands, absolutely dependent upon his 
protection. The thought thrilled him and 
made the position, terrible as it was, a romance. 

It was not until he was congratulating her 
afresh on the fact that the police had still no 
clue to her whereabouts that Elsa found the 
opportunity to satisfy a curiosity which had 
been troubling her ever since the Inspector's 
departure. 

" But if the police do not guess that I am 
here or connected with you in any way, why 
did they come ? Why did they tell you about 
Mr. Grayle's death ? " she asked. 

Esmond shrugged his shouldere. 

" I did not tell you before," he said, " because 
I did not want you to feel any uneasiness about 
my impartiality in the matter of the debt In- 
spector Creed brought me the news because 
Mr. Grayle was my father — my stepfather, that 
is, of course." 
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CHAPTER IX 

RUNNING THE GAUNTLET 

" i AM glad to say that no blood-tie connects 
me with Grayle," Esmond continued, as Elsa 
stared at him in half-frightened surprise, " but 
unfortunately he marrinl my mother when 1 
was quite a youngster. It was a misfortune 
for both of us ; he was not a good husband or 
a good father, and I am afraid ne has dissipated 
most of my mother's money which my father 
left her and which should one day come to me. 
My mother left him only a few days ^o, her 
patience exhausted at last by his demands and 
his dishonesty. She ought to have left him 
years ago, as I did directly I was old enough to 
act and plan for myself. The trustees under my 
father's will forced him to make me an allow- 
ance out of the estate, but he availed himself 
of the looseness of the deeds to drop that two 
years ago. So 1 am in very much the same 
position as yourself : I have a moral claim, to a 



good deal of the man's money which I had no 
hope of obtaining by legal means. I am afraid 
a good many people could say the same, the 



people that he has defrauded by his schemes. 
I question whether anybody will be sorry to 
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hear of his death. Frankly I cannot pretend 
to be, except so far as it affects you. ror my 
poor mother, the only person — besides you — 
that I care very much about, it can only mean 
a happy release, the ending of a long struggle 
between her own interests and facr imagined 
duty. I am very fond of my mother, and am 
anxious to see her, but at the present moment 
I am not quite sure where she is staying. At 
Mordenholme they thought she was visiting 
me, which is really the reason the Inspector 
came over here with the news of her husband's 
death." 

Elsa was trying hard to understand the new 
aspect that his disclosure had given to the 
position. 

" Then the money that I took is really youf 
mother's and yours," she said, with a tremor of 
dismay in her voice, and Esmond smiled. 

" Believe me, we are not as dishonest as 
Grayle," he said. " I do not know, of course, 
who has been left his heir, but I sincerely hope 
that he has made my mother the nominal owner 
of the b^ in there. It makes the settlement 
of that part of the business so much more 
simple, when the mystery of my stepfather's 
death is cleared up. But at present that is the 
only thing we can think about. And every 
minute may be of importance. The fact that 
you have not been traced yet to Birllng station 
makes a disguise of less importance than I 
thought. Nobody is on the look-out for you in 
this neighbourhood, and although it would be 
dangerous to show yourself at Birling perhaps, 
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there is no reason why we should not walk over 
to Dempton Market and take train from there. 
It is less than an hour's walk, and takes us 
further than ever from Mordenholme. Even 
if they have received a description of you at 
Dempton Market, they can scarcely detain you 
on the strength of a black dress, youth and 
good looks, and that is about all the description 
the police have apart from the fact that you are 
supposed to be carrying a large, light leather 
brief-bag marked with the single initial 'G.' 
And fortunately they do not know your name. 
Mason, the butler whom you saw, says that he 
heard it, but does not remember what it was, 
and if they have found the old I.O.U. where 
you left it on the dead man's desk, they do not 
appear to have connected it with your visit. 
Why should they ? Of course I could not ask 
Inspector Creed half the questions I should 
have liked to do, but it is a tremendous 
advantage to know as much as he told me. I 
do not tnink there will be half so much danger 
in going to London at once in your present 
costume as there would be in your remaining 
here until I could get you a new one, and if you 
agree with me we will start at once. I will 
find something to put your money in, while you 
get ready. I should think that a painting- 
satchel will look as unlike a brief-bag as any- 
thing, and be the most convenient thing to 
carry." 

" I would rather not take more than you 
think I shall actually require," she said quickly. 
" If I took ten pounds." 
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" A hundred would be better," he interrupted, 
"since we cannot tell what the future will bring 
forth. But you do not want to encumber your- 
self with more than you can conveniently carry, 
and the rest is safe here. If anybody broke in- 
to the.cottage while I am away, I do not think 
they could discover the secret of the sliding 
panel, do you ? " 

Elsa did not think of offering an opinion. 
She was content to rely on his judgment and 
guidance quite blindly and with implicit faith. 
The complete capability and the disinterested 
concern for her of her practically unknown 
guardian were the only things that stood clear 
and undoubted in her mind amid a chaos of 
nightmare terrors and uncertainties. 

When, in less than ten minutes actually after 
the departure of Inspector Creed, her guardian 
locked the door of the cottage carefully behind 
them, she followed him down the steep garden 
path without a tremor — into a world of unknown 
dangers. 

"If we can get clear of the place without 
being seen, so much the better," said Hare. 
"Of course there is not the least danger of 
your being stopped, but we have to thmk of 
the future. When inquiries are made for you 
in the neighbourhood, we do not want any- 
body to be able to say that you left it with 
me. If it were suspected that I was assisting 
you to hide, I should not be able to help you 
any more for fear of your being traced through 
me." 

Elsa shivered at the suggestion. 
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"Without your help I should be lost. I 
should not know what to do at all," she said, 
and although the admission of her complete 
dependence pleased him, he took pains to con- 
tradict her. 

"You will find it the easiest thing in the 
world to remain hidden in London," he said. 
" When you have changed your name and in- 
vented a new history for yourself, you will just 
go on with your ordinary life, as though the 
affair at Mordenholme had never happened. 
But we shall have plenty of time to talk over 
your future when we get away from the danger 
zone." 

So far fortune appeared to have favoured 
them. They reached the garden gate to hnd 
the road deserted on either hand and they had 
not passed a single human being on their way 
when ten minutes later they reached the cross- 
roads and the weather-beaten signpost which 
less than twelve hours ago had assisted Elsa to 
turn all unconsciously m the direction of a 
champion and friend 

In the bright sunlight, with everything 
around her fresh and sparkling after the 
night's rain, it was difficult for her to believe 
that at this very place and in the pleasant 
lane they had just traversed she had passed 
through such agony of helpless terror and 
despair. Already it seemed like an unreal 
and impossible nightmare from which she had 
awakened. 

They had been walking rapidly and almost 
in silence, but when the sign-post at the cross 
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roads was passed, and they had turned up the 
broader highway which led to Dempton 
Market, the air of caution and watchfulness 
slipped from them. They ceased even to feel 
that they were fugitives. A slowly-moving 
waggon was meeting them, but the countryman 
in charge barely glanced at them. They were 
just an ordinary couple going for a morning 
walk in the country. Even Esmond, who was 
determined to provide against any chance of 
his prot^g^ being traced, could not imagine 
the man coming forward later with a description 
of them which would enable the police to con- 
nect him with her flight and trace her through 
him. 

" And now I want you to tell me all about 
yourself," he said, "where you went to school, 
where you have lived, your friends, your 
relatives, everything. It is easy to begin a new 
life under a new name. It is to avoid the old 
one that takes all the trouble." 

His companion laughed. Laughter came 
easily to her in the morning sunshine, as she 
walked with a swinging step along the pretty 
country road by the side of her wonderful 
friend. Already the exercise had brought a 
healthy flush into her cheeks which transformed 
her, and made Esmond more than ever assured 
of her safety. Nobody, he told himself, who 
had seen her only on the previous night, 
white, weary, crushed, and hopeless, would 
recognise her in this glorious young person 
whose eyes sparkled at the wholesale nature of 
his catechism. 
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"That sounds a great deal to tell," she said, 
"but in my case it can be done in few words, 
I suppose nobody has had such an uneventful 
history or had such a few friends as myself. I 
have not even been to school except for a couple 
of terms when I was nearly sixteen. My father 
educated me himself, but 1 am afraid he did not 
teach me the things that most girls learn. 
When I went to a " finishing " school I was so 
ignorant of the ordinary subjects that I was 
taught in the lower classes with quite little girls. 
That is one of the reasons that I made no 
friends there. The girls of my own age 
despised me, 1 think, although I was far ahead 
of them in science and mathematics. My 
father wished me to take the Bachelor of 
Science degree, but I had to leave school to 
nurse and watt on him. He was an invalid till 
his death, and I was his only nurse. We lived 
in apartments and saw nobody. The doctor 
was very kind when he died, but he is a busy 
man with a large practice among the poor, and 
there was nobody else." 

"No relatives?" he asked, and Elsa shook 
her head 

" None who have ever taken any interest in 
us." 

Esmond listened sympathetically. In his 
heart he was conscious of a secret satisfaction 
at the record of her complete friendlessness. 
He had been half afraid of hearing of somebody 
with a better right to her guardianship than 
himself, some old and trusted friend, bound to 
her perhaps by the tie of blood, and he was 
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relieved to find her still completely in his 
charge. 

" You are even more alone in the world than 
I," he said, " for I have my mother. 1 had an 
uncle, too, who helped me to become a painter 
and left me a little money, but he died two years 
ago, and, like you, I have no relatives left near 
enough to interest themselves in me. And I 
have never had any close friendships. I do not 
think 1 am unsociable, but when one means to 
get on in one's profession, it does not leave 
much time for anything else." 

They exchanged a hundred confidences as 
they walked, and to Elsa at least it seemed 
that much less than an hour had gone by 
when they passed through the straggling out* 
skirts of Dempton Market and reached the 
station. 

Her companion had kept close watch on his 
timepiece, and arranged their arrival so that he 
had barely time to take their tickets before the 
London train came in. 

They entered it without, so far as they 
could see, attracting the slightest attention. 
If the police description of Grayle's supposed 
murdress had been received there, it evidently 
did not suggest itself to anybody on the busy 
platform that the tall and graceful girl in black 
who crossed it to enter a first-class c<mipart- 
ment of the waiting train on the arm of a well- 
dressed young man answered very closely to 
the description. 

In the train, where they had the compart- 
ment to themselves, Esmond began to lay plans 
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for her life in London with an easy assurance 
that their arrival at the terminus would be as 
uneventful as the rest of their journey. 

" I know a very comfortable boarding-house 
in Chelsea where you could live," he said. " It 
is as far as you could wish from Finchley, 
where you used to live, and it happens to be 
near my studio, where I work most of the year. 
It is patronised chiefly by students at South 
Kensington, girls who are going in for Art 
mostly. There is no reason why you should 
not become a Science student, and go to the 
South Kensington classes with a view to that 
Bachelor of Science degree. But you do not 
want to arrive at Scio House without luggage, 
and it would be just as well not to arrive in a 
black dress. We have the day before us to 
shop in, and my studio will be quite convenient 
for a change of costume. Really it seems to 
me that if we were quite sure of your story 
being accepted, it would be a pity for you to 
give yourself the trouble of proving your 
innocence publicly, when it is so easy to 
avoid the bother altogether. What do you 
think?". 

" I think you make everything wonderfully 
easy," she said, and although it was not a pre- 
cise answer to the question, Esmond was quite 
satisfied. 

"Of course I look upon all these arrange- 
ments as merely temporary intended to get you 
safely through a few dangerous days or weeks. 
If Grayle has been muraered, and Inspector 
Creed seemed to think that suicide is out of 
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question, the discovery of the murderer will 
put an end to all suspicion against you, and you 
will be able to live exactly as you please. And 
if the police cannot find the murderer, I mean 
to do so. As soon as I have seen you safely 
installed at Scio House, I shall return to 
Mordenholme to see what I can make of the 
affair. I do not of course imagine that I am 
very much cleverer than the police, but I have 
this advantage over them that I know exactly 
what you did, and shall not waste time on a 
false clue like them, and they have only a 
professional interest in the result I have a 
personal one, and if the manner of my step- 
father's death ts a mystery, I shall never rest 
until I have solved it" 

Elsa's face had clouded as it ftlways did at 
the thought of being left alone, dependent on 
her own efforts for her safety. 

" But while you are solving the mystery I 
shall see you sometimes, I hope," she said 
anxiously. " It is foolish of me, I suppose, but 
I feel that everything will be different and 
difilicult when you leave me. I hope you will 
see me and advise me sometimes while I am 
in London." 

She looked at him with such an air of 
appeal that the young man found it difficult 
to appear quite as matter of fact as he wished 
to do. 

"You need not be afraid. 1 shall not desert 
you so long as my advice can be of any use to 
you," he said a trifJe gruffly. "We shall soon 
be there now." 
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The train had already brought them to the 
outskirts of London, and his face grew grave 
and anxious. It would soon be proved now 
whether he had been justified in allowing his 
prot^e^ to travel without any attempt at 
disguise. 
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CHAPTER X 

MR. MARK HEVIOT 

It was not till early id the evening that Esmond 
reached Mordenholme. 

His programme had been carried out with 
an ease and completeness that was marred only 
by one slightly discomfiting incident When, 
after their visit to the shops and to his Chelsea 
studio, he had ventured without a qualm of 
uneasiness to take Elsa, attired in a neat 
walking dress of dark green cloth, to a public 
restaurant for lunch, he was disturbed to find 
her recognised by an acquaintance. A dark- 
eyed clever-looking girl of her own age, seated 
with a lady at a distant table, had taken pains 
to catch Elsa's eye, and smile. Elsa returned 
the acknowledgment coldly after a moment's 
hesitation. 

" It is one of the girls I went to school with 
at Finchley," she explained to her companion, 
" but I wonder she recognised me. I don't 
think I ever spoke to her, and I don't know her 
name." 

" I wonder whether she knows yours," said 
Esmond. " That is the only thing that matters, 
and that won't matter unless the police at 
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Mordenholme manage to discover it through 
that unfortunate paper you left behind you or 
your letter to Grayle." 

The incident, slight as it was, had made him 
less complacent It served to remind him that 
Elsa's safety was far from assured. He had 
removed effectively, he believed, every chance 
of her being traced from Mordenholme. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, now for 
anyone to identify her absolutely with the 
nameless and unknown young lady in a black 
dress who had entered the train there with 
Grayle's brief-b^ in her possession. 

But there were a hundred accidents like the 
present one through which she could be identified 
with " Miss Elsa Armandy, daughter of the 
late Professor Armandy," and if the name and 
identity of Nehemiah Grayle's visitor had been 
ascertained, or even suspected, by those who 
were investigating his death, she would have 
to be for ever on her guard against chance 
encounters with anybody and everybody who 
bad known her in the past. She could never 
be certain of her safety— until the mystery of 
Grayle's death was solved. 

The thought made his impatience to visit the 
house of tragedy, and get all the details 
obtainable at first hand, conquer the opposing 
inclination to lengthen out an experience that 
became more and more romantically pleasing 
to him as his acquaintance with Elsa Armandy 
grew. 

By the time that she bid him a reluctant 
*' good-bye " at the Chelsea boarding-house 
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which had already accepted her as an inmate, it 
seemed to him impossible to believe that their 
friendship was still a thing to be measured in 
hours. 

At Scio House, where Hare was fortunately 
unknown, although he knew the place well by 
repute, they had passed as cousins, and although 
the relationship was a pretended one there was 
little pretence in the air of intimacy by which 
it had to be supported. He had left his 
" cousin " courageously keeping back her tears 
as she clasped his hand in farewell. 

He did not go direct to the station, but 
jumping into a taxi drove first to the chambers 
be occupied when he was in Chelsea. Inspector 
Creed's announcement that his mother had left 
the friends near Mordenholme, with whom she 
had been staying since her rupture with her 
husband, with the avowed intention of visiting 
Esmond himself, had been puzzling him all 
day — so far as he could spare thought from the 
adventure which absorbed him. For only the 
previous evening, less than an hour apparently 
before her departure, he had seen his mother 
at Little Mordenholme Rectory, and although 
she had decided to make her home with him in 
Chelsea, nothing had been definitely decided, 
and, indeed, she had appeared too indisposed to 
think of travelling. She was suffering from a 
feverish cold and had seemed to him excitable 
and overwrought. He could only conclude 
that she had acted impulsively upon an invalid's 
whim, and started for London to prepare for 
his expected return there, and he called at 
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Vandyke Gardens in the full expectation that he 
would at least find some communication from 
her. 

He was disappointed : Mrs. Grayle had not 
called there and there was no message from 
her. 

Esmond was more puzzled than ever, but 
he felt no serious uneasiness. It was not the 
first time that his mother had decided on a 
change of scene at a moment's notice when she 
imagined that a place did not agree with her 
health, and she had blamed the dampness of 
Little Mordenholme Rectory for her indis- 

gosition. She had very possibly given her 
ostess the impression that she was going direct 
to her son to save her feelings. Mrs. Middle- 
wick, the Rector's wife, who had been Mrs. 
Grayle's chief friend from the time of their 
schooldays, considered her home the most 
hygienic of dwellings and herself the most 
capable of nurses. 

At heart Esmond was a little relieved to find 
that he was saved the necessity of taking his 
thoughts from their concentration on the girl 
he had left and her position. He had felt that 
■ it was his duty to see his mother, and if 
necessary break to her the news of his step- 
father's death. H is conscience had been 
pricked indeed by his delay in doing so, but he 
was not sorry to have the meeting postponed. 

But if he had hoped to postpone the ordeal 
of discussing the tragedy at Mordenholme as if 
he knew no more about " the lady in the black 
dress " than Inspector Creed had told him, he 
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was doomed to disappointment As he was 
leaving the house, he came upon Mr. Heviot, 
Grayle's lawyer, who was approaching on foot 
with the same object as himself. He had just 
read of Mr. Grayle's death in the papers, 
he said, and was starting for the Villa San 
Remo by the next train to watch over the 
interests of his dead client and friend. He 
had hoped to go down armed with definite 
instructions from Mrs. Grayle, and was c^linj^ 
at Vandyke Gardens on his way to Victoria in 
the belief that she was staying with her son. 

Mr. Mark Heviot was a man whom Esmond 
distrusted and disliked almost as cordially as he 
had distrusted and disliked his step-father. 
Indeed, it was to the lawyer's ingenuity that 
he attributed the legal chicanery by which 
Nehemiah Grayle had successfully managed to 
defraud him of the provision made for him 
under his father's will. Somebody has said 
that to become a successful swindler one must 
first become a capable lawyer, and although 
Nehemiah Grayle himself had never studied 
law, there were plenty of people in the city who 
attributed the success with which up till the 
present he had steered clear of actual prosecu- 
tion to the closeness of his association with the 
lawyer. There were others who went further 
and hinted that Grayle himself was a mere 
figure-head, under cover of which the astuter 
man evolved the schemes which had made the 
name of his catspaw a byword in financial circles. 
Esmond, who knew enough of his step-father's 
finances to be surprised that he had had so 
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much as five thousand odd pounds of ready 
money in his possession at the time of his 
death, was inclined to share this view, and he 
rej^arded his stepfather's ally with an almost 
open hostility, despite his eng^^^ng and 

f>lausible personality. For Heviot, a big blufT- 
ooking man who carried his sixty years well, 
was blessed with a full, rich, pleasant voice, and 
a humorous good-natured face that disarmed 
suspicion. 

To-day, however, he had lost the easy air 
of nonchalance which Esmond always associated 
with the man. It was evident that the death 
of his associate had been a great shock to him. 
He looked nervous and agitated, and although 
he spoke volubly he stuttered now and again 
for a word. 

" It is a terrible business," he said, flourishing 
the evening newspaper in his hand, when 
Hare had explained the uncertainty as to Mrs. 
Grayle's whereabouts. " A man just in the 
prime of life, and at a moment when it was most 
important for him to speak for himself. To be 
cut off like this. It is terrible, isn't it ? " 

'* I suppose so," said Esmond coldly. " But 
at any rate he has escaped arrest" 

" That is just the pity of it," retorted the 
lawyer. " If the case had come to trial, your 
father had a complete answer to the charge 
against him. Now his memory is left under a 
stigma, which I of course shall do my best to 
remove. But it is hard work fighting against 
a charge that cannot actually be brought — 
hopeless. My only public opportunity will be 
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at the inquest But I should like to feel that I 
am representing my poor friend's family. I 
suppose that Mrs. Grayle will wish to leave the 
settlement of her husband's affairs entirely in 
my hands." 

Esmond shrugged his shoulders. 

" That is for my mother to decide," he said. 
He did not like the man, and scarcely troubled 
to conceal the fact. He shrewdly suspected 
that Mark Heviot's concern for the dead man's 
reputation was chiefly concern for his own. 
So far as he understood the affairs of the un- 
fortunate Mangoose Mines Syndicate he im- 
agined that Grayle and Heviot shared re- 
sponsibility pretty equally in the public mind 
for its alleged irregularities, and the escape of 
one delinquent through death might make a 
more urgent demand for the punishment of the 
other. 

But he had no power, if he had wished it, to 
keep his stepfather's associate in dishonesty 
away from Mordenholme, and since they were 
both travelling there at once, he accepted it as a 
matter of course that they should make the 
journey together. 

It would be useful, he told himself, as he 
offered the lawyer a seat in his taxi to discuss 
the tragedy with a man who had known Grayle 
more intimately and had a closer acquaintance 
with his affairs than anybody else. 

" I should like your theory of the tragedy," he 
said when they were seated in the cab. " Have 
you any idea who the murderer — if it is murder 
i be ?" 
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Heviot stared at him. 

" Have you not read the papers ? They say 
that poor Grayle was murdered and robbed 
by a good-looking young woman in* a black 
dress. The case seems plain enough against 
her." 

Esmond bit his Hps. 

" I have read the papers, and I have had a 
chat with Inspector Creed, who was the first on 
the scene last night," he said, carefully controlling 
his voice, " and it seems to me very clear that 
no woman could have committed the crime. 
There were signs of a severe struggle, in which 
Grayle had his leg broken. A girl could not 
have done that." 

" Oh ! no doubt she had an accomplice," 
said Heviot easily, and fixed his eyes on his 
companion in a manner that Esmond found 
disconcerting. He had to remind himself that 
it was a trick of the lawyer's which had become 
habitual to look as if the most commonplace 
sentence had more than its apparent significance. 

He had to remind himself of the fact more 
than once during the journey. In the train 
Heviot appeared to regain all his easy non- 
chalance of manner, and made Esmond feel as 
though he were under cross-examination. 

" You seem to know a good deal more about 
the affair, Mr. Hare," he said, as he puffed at 
his cigar, " than I have been able to gain from 
the rather meagre accounts in the papers, and 
I have read them all, I think." 

Esmond had difficulty in imitating his non- 
chalance when he realised that he owed his 
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knowledge in this particular instance to Elsa, 
But he had an easy excuse for it 

" I had the particulars this morning from 
Inspector Creed, who is in charge of the case." 

" Of course. I suppose Creed came up to 
town then, since you nave not been to Morden- 
holme yet since uie tragedy." 

" No. I happen to be staying for the 
summer at a place not seven miles from 
Mordenholme, and Creed drove over early 
this morning expecting to find my mother 
staying with me." 

Heviot puffed at his cigar. 

"And you put off your visit to Mordenholme 
till now ? " he said, with his curious smile. 

" I thought the first thing was to see my 
mother, and break the news to her," said 
Esmond " Since she appears to have told 
her friends at Little Monlenholme that she 
intended to visit me, I took it that she must 
be at Chelsea expecting me." 

"And managed to ascertain that she was 
not, a few minutes before I arrived there," said 
Heviot drily. "That does not look as thojgh 
you were very expeditious, does it? But I 
am not criticising your action. Please don't 
trouble to explain the delay — the proverbial 
' girl in the case,' of course. I was a young 
man myself once. But I should like you to tell 
me what your theory is of the terrible business 
at Mordenholme. You know more about it 
than I — you have talked to Creed — and, as 
you say, it does not seem likely that a young 
woman could have come off best in a struggle 
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with your father. If the young lady in black 
did not kill him, who do you think did ? " 

Esmond had difficulty in keeping his com- 
posure. Was it possible that Heviot had seen 
him with Elsa during the shopping expedition of 
the morning, he asked himself Did he suspect 
more than he said ? He did not attempt any 
explanation of his delay, although he was half 
afraid of accepting the change of topic which 
his companion offered him with such suspicious 
indulgence. 

" I am afraid I have no theory at all," he 
said. " I know very little about my step- 
father's affairs. I thought you might know 
of somebody with a grudge against him, or 
with any object to gain by his death. The 
police can be trusted to follow up the apparent 
case against the — the young lady in black, for all 
it is worth. I think we might save time by 
beginning with the assumption that their theory, 
like most police theories, is a false one. Now 
supposing, as is quite likely, that she had 
nothing to do with my step-father's death, 
whom would you suspect ? I am determined 
to get at the bottom of the business." 

" That is very good of you," said the lawyer 
in his nonchalant voice, " and does credit to 
your filial affections. But if I were you, I do 
not think 1 would make myself active in the 
affair at all You can leave it quite safely in 
my hands." 

Esmond stared at him. 

" And why should not I do my best to assist 
in the investigation ? " he asked, and Mark 
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Heviot blew a meditative whiff from his cigar 
before answering. 

" In the first place, because the bias with 
which you start may make people think that 
you are simply intent on clearing — well ! the 
young lady in black. What other motive could 
you have ih asking for other clues when the 
police are so satisfied that they have got the 
correct one? In the second place, I do not 
think you would be very pleased by the course 
suspicion would take if you set the police or 
the public seeking for fresh theories. If you 
managed to divert suspicion even for a moment 
from this unknown girl, I should think you 
could form a pretty clear guess as to the person 
on whom it would fall. If not, I shall not tell 
you, but you may take it from me that when you 
get to Mordenholme, you will find even as it is 
that the young lady in black is not the only 
person under suspicion. And now, if you don t 
mind, I will leave you to think over my advice 
while I have a nap. I had a shockingly bad 
night and was counting on making up for it in 
the train." 

Esmond laughed 

"You mean that I may be suspected myself," 
he said, and although it was not what Mark 
Heviot had meant he only smiled oracularly as 
he threw away the end of his cigar and settled 
himself for sleep. He appeared to fall asleep 
instantly, and had not stirred when Morden- 
holme was reached. But as the porter called 
the name, he started up instantly, wide-awake 
and alert with a smile for the stationmaster. 
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who recognised both passengers and hurried 
forward to open the door for them. Heviot 
stepped out first 

" Terrible business," Esmond heard him 
saying to the official. " Anything fresh found 
out to-day ? " He found himself listening 
anxiously for the answer. 

The stationraaster was pleased to know that 
he had news. 

" I don't know whether you have heard, sir, 
about Mr. Mason, the butler. They say he 
contradicted himself very much when the police 
questioned him last night, and now be has 
disappeared. They think he quarrelled with 
his master about his treatment of Mrs. Grayle — 
or some say over money that he was owe^. 
At any rate he has found it prudent to clear 
out and I believe a warrant has been issued 
for his arrest" 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE HARE JEWELS 

The accounts of the tragedy at the Villa San 
Remo which had appeared in the evening 
papers on the following day, had been very 
brief and practically the same in every paper. 
It had been left to the obscure and not very 
capable country correspondent of a news 
agency to make a scoop by announcing that 
the well-known promoter of the Mangoose 
Mines Syndicate had been murdered on the 
eve of his arrest for irregularities in the 
course of his promotion by a daring young 
woman with a view to robbery. Esmond 
Hare, who had bought half a dozen different 
papers to read over with Elsa and see how 
the latter's position was affected, had found no 
difference in them apart from the headings. 
Only the latest editions reported the dis- 
appearance of the butler, and suggested to the 
newspaper-reading public that there was an 
element of uncertainty as to the actual assassin. 
But in the world of journalism affairs work 
rapidly. By the rfime that the morning 
papers were published it was apparent that 
many active minds had be^n at work vying 
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with each other to extract from the story of 
Nehemiah Grayle's death the utmost amount 
of sensational interest Everything indeed 
conspired to make it the sensation of the 
moment ; the fact that the victim was already 
prominently before the public eye in connection 
with the Mangoose Mines scandal, and that 
the principal suspect was said to be a young 
and pretty woman, whilst further developments 
were promised by the flight of the butler and 
the discovery of the jewel-case in the dead 
man's hand, gave it all the elements that the 
newspaper-reading public demands for its 
delectation at the breakfast table. 

On his arrival at Mordenholme, Esmond 
had found the place thick with journalists with 
note-books and camera who were all as eager 
as himself to 6nd out any clue however remote 
that might assist in the elucidation of the 
mystery. Practically every important London 
daily besides the syndicates which supply the 
provincial Press had sent down a representative, 
and at the inquest which was opened in the 
dining-room where the tragedy had taken 
place, they crowded the long room tilt there 
was barely space for the jury and the witnesses, 
let alone the curious public who seized the 
opportunity to invade the grounds and obtain 
at least an exterior view of the scene of the 
tr^edy. 

The inquest was iixed for ten o'clock in the 
morning, and Esmond, who had spent the night 
at the cottage, cycled over punctually for it, by 
way of Little Mordenholme, to 6nd that Mason 
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had provided another sensation by returning to 
the house. Despite the belief of the station- 
master, the police had not taken any action 
against the butler, and when shortly before 
ten he stepped imperturbably from the London 
train at Mordenholme station he was quite 
unaware that a melancholy-looking young man, 
who, after a hurried word with the excited 
stationmaster, followed him up to the villa, was 
a detective in private clothes whose duty it was 
to keep him henceforth under observation. 
The butler did not appear to have even 
imagined that his departure would expose him 
to suspicion, or that nobody had expected him 
to return. 

" I had to be back of course for the inquest," 
he said quite innocently when Constable 
Peckham admitted his surprise at seeing him, 
and he did not offer to the policemen or the 
curious journalists who crowded round him at 
the Villa any explanation of his absence. 

He was already in the dining-room among 
the group of witnesses who would be called 
upon to give evidence, when Esmond entered 
and piloted his way with some difHculty to the 
seat reserved for him. Before he could really 
look round the room, he found Mark Heviot 
whispering to him in an excited undertone. 

"Have you any news of Mrs. Grayle ? " he 
asked. 

Esmond shook his head. 

" Na I am becoming rather uneasy about 
her. I expected to find a letter from her at 
my place at Birling, but she does not seem 
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to have written to me at all, and she has 
not written to the Middlewicks, with whom 
she was staying until the day before yester- 
day. I called round there on my way here, 
and they have had no word from her. Mr. 
Middlewick is here, by the way. They are 
afraid she may have been taken ill in the 
train. She was suffering from a cold, and 
seemed very feverish when she left them. In 
fact, her leaving at all seems very much like a 
whim of illness. She decided quite impulsively, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Middlewick were out, or 
they would have endeavoured to dissuade her. 
Mrs. Middlewick has already written to all the 
friends with whom she may be staying, but 
without any result so far. I cannot think 
what else to do." 

Heviot watched his face with a curious, 
interrogative gaze. 

"There is nothing else to be done at present. 
If any questions are asked here it will be 
sufficient to say that your mother is paying a 
round of visits, and that her exact address is 
uncertain. In her absence I must ask your 
permission to watch the case as the legal 
representative of the family. My chief aim, 
of course, is to defend my dead friend's 
reputation, a matter ' in which you do not 
pretend to be interested,. I think. It is 
customary, however, for the defence of the 
dead to, be instructed by his family, and I 
trust you will allow me to make it in the form 
that is usual, as I think Mrs. Grayle herself 
would wish." 
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Esmond shrugged his shoulders. 

" You may do as you please," he said, " but 
I am not going to defend my step-father's 
reputation myself when I speak. I do not 
pretend to understand the public charge made 
against him, but I am convinced that my 
mother's suspicion, which made her leave him, 
was justified." 

The discovery of a jewelled brooch in a red 
morocco case in the dead man's hand, which 
had escaped mention in the first newspaper 
accounts, and had not been referred to by 
Inspector Creed at their first interview, had 
provided Esmond with what he was seeking — 
a theory of the tragedy which, if he could only 
make others accept it, would divert suspicion 
from Elsa and end possibly in the detection of 
the actual miscreant 

Heviot looked at him curiously again with a 
significance which he did not remotely under- 
stand. 

" If you mean that you are going to rake 
up the quarrel over the jewellery, don't you 
think it would be better to let that rest until 
you have heard from Mrs. Grayle. I have no 
personal interest in the affeir. I am here to 
defend your father's business reputation — not his 
relations with his wife, but I think it would be 
better in Mrs. Grayle's interest to waive the 
subject of the jewels." 

" I think I can judge better than you what 
my mother's wishes in the matter would be," 
Esmond said coldly, and the lawyer shrugged 
bis shoulders with a half-whimsical smile. 
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" Vou will realise before the day is over that 
you are rather stupid," he said, and moved 
back to his place at the other side of the long 
table as the Coroner entered and the business 
of swearing in the jurymen began. 

Esmond himself was the Brst witness called. 
He identified the body which he had just 
viewed with the jury in a room upstairs as 
that of his step-father. He could not say 
whether the deceased had ever been threatened. 
But he did not know very much about him. 
He had not shared his home or acknowledged 
any relationship with him for some years past 

"You were on unfriendly terms with your 
step-father ? " asked the Coroner. 

" Yes, distinctly unfriendly," said Esmond. 

" For any particular reason ? " 

" Chiefly because I considered that he was 
defrauding me of money that should have 
come to me under my father's will. Also I 
did not think that he treated my mother 
fairly — in money matters." 

" You saw verv little of the deceased ? You 
did not visit the house ? " 

" I visited it, as a rule, to see my mother, 
only when I knew that Mr. Grayle was 
away." 

" You are living in the neighbourhood ? " 

" Only temporarily. I live at Chelsea, but 
for the summer I have taken rooms at a 
cottage near Birling, partly for the scenery, 
partly to be near my mother." 

" Exactly so," said the Coroner tersely 
" And when did you last see the deceased ? " 
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It was evident to those who knew him that 
he was about to dismiss an irrevelant witness. 
But Esmond's answer came as a surprise to 
everybody in the room. 

" About five hours before his death, I cycled 
over at my mother's request, or at any rate 
with her permission, to ask Mr. Grayle whether 
I might search the house for her jewellery 
which was supposed to be stolen. I got there 
about five in the afternoon and happened to 
find Mr. Grayle on the terrace. He refused 
the permission I asked for, and allowed me to 
retain my conviction that the jewellery had 
not been really stolen but was concealed 
somewhere in the house." 

The Coroner paused to consult with 
Inspector Creed and the representative of the 
county police, Inspector Palmer, who was 
nominally at least in charge of the investiga- 
tions. 'The stolen jewellery was expected to 
have considerable bearing on the case in view 
of the brooch discovered in the dead man's 
hand, but the subject was one which they had 
expected to touch upon at a later stage of the 
proceedings. After a whispered conference 
among the officials, however, the brooch in its 
red morocco case was handed to the witness 
for identification. 

" Do you recognise this brooch, Mr. Hare ? " 
asked the Coroner, and Esmond answered 
without hesitation. 

" Yes, it is the property of my mother, and 
belongs to a rather valuable collection of 
personal ornaments which has been in the 
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possession of my father's family for a great 
number of years." 

" It is that the collection which you were 
referring to in your interview with the deceased 
on the day of his death ? " 

" Yes, I accused him of having stolen it," 
said Esmond, his tone a trifle belligerent. 

Mark Heviot sprang to his feet to make a 
protest. He did not think it fair to the 
deceased to make suggestions which he under- 
stood that there was not a tittle of evidence to 
justify. The Coroner, however, over-ruled 
his objection. 

"We are not trying the character of the 
deceased," he said. " We are investigating 
the manner in which he met with his death. If 
he met his death at the hands of somebody 
who had a grievance, or thought they had a 
grievance, against him, it is just as necessary 
for us to hear of possibly imaginary grievances 
as of real ones. I think you might tell us, Mr, 
Hare, the recent history of these heirlooms 
which you accused the deceased of stealing. 
You considered it, I presume, indirectly a 
theft from yourself ? " 

To many people in the room it seemed as 
though the Coroner's words conveyed a threat 
or a warning to Esmond himself, but if so, he 
was not in the least intimidated or repressed 
by it. Mark Heviot, who had seated himself 
again resignedly, thought that his denseness 
amounted to imbecility. 

" Certainly," said Esmond, in answer to the 
Coroner's question. " The Hare iewels 
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belonged to my mother, with the distinct 
understanding that she held them in trust for 
me and my descendants. In spite of this, my 
step-father tried to persuade her to give them 
up to him. He pretended that it was only a 
temporary arrangement. He wanted to place 
them somewhere as security for a loan he was 
trying to negotiate. My mother refused 
absolutely, I am glad to say. She had given 
the man all her own money. She had allowed 
him to use some which she knew ought to 
have been mine. But she was determined 
that the Hare jewels should come to me safe 
and intact when she died, and she resisted all 
the pressure that Grayle brought to bear upon 
her. When she showed herself quite resolute, 
the jewels were stolen. They were kept in a 
small safe in my mother's dressing-room here, 
reserved for that purpose, and the safe was 
found one morning unlocked and empty. That 
is just a week ago to-day. There was some 
slight sign of a burglary having taken place. 
A landing window was open and the marks of 
a ladder beneath, but nothing else in the house 
was touched, and my mother was fully 
persuaded that Mr. Grayle had taken the 
heirlooms. Among other very suspicious 
circumstances, he refused her permission to 
look in the safe in his study, until a day or 
two had passed. When he did allow her to 
look in the safe, the jewels, of course, were not 
there, but his appeal to her confidence was 
rather unfortunate for him. For in his safe 
-ny mother found a clasp, a little hook, which 
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she recognised as belonging to one of the 
jewel cases. She took it as absolute proof 
that her suspicion was correct, and left the 
house at once, refusing to have any dealings 
whatever with her husband until the Hare 
jewels were returned to her keeping." 

The Coroner nodded. 

" Mrs. Grayle is not here, I think?" he said, 
addressing the policeman beside him rather 
than the witness. Mark Heviot, however, 
jumped up to reply. Mrs. Grayle had left the 
neighbourhood on a visit to friends, he said, 
but unfortunately she had not informed any- 
body which of her friends she was visiting 
first, and it had been impossible to communicate 
with her or inform her as yet of her husband's 
death. 

" $he will no doubt hear of it, if she has 
not done so already, through the Press," said 
the Coroner, and resumed his questioning of 
the witness. 

"To return to your interview with the 
deceased on the day of his death, Mr. Hare ? 
You accused your step-father of stealing the 
heirlooms and suggested that you shouM be 
allowed to search the house for them. You 
imagined that they were still in the house 
somewhere. Had you any grounds for that 
belief. I mean to say supposing the deceased 
had taken the heirlooms would it not be more 
likely that he would have removed them in the 
interval between the supposed burglary and 
your visit ? " 

" Mason, the butler, who sided with my 
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mother, although he remained in the house, 
told her that he — " 

The Coroner interrupted hjm. 

" The butler will give evidence for himself 
shortly. Had you any grounds of your own 
for thinking the heirlooms were still in the 
house? The point may be an important one." 

Esmond smUed. 

" The way in which my step-father received 
my request to search the house for them made 
me quite certain that they were still there ; 
also the fact that this brooch has been found 
here. I am convinced that the jewels were in 
this house when my step-father was shot, and 
that they were the motive of his murder. He 
may have had an accomplice to whom he 
intended to hand them over, and quarrelled 
with him over terms, or somebody in his secret 
may have availed himself of it to enter the 
house surreptitiously and rob him of what 
Grayle had already robbed his wife. I cannot 
say, but I feel sure that if you find who has the 
Hare jewels you will have found the murderer 
of my step-father." 

This was the theory which he had set 
himself to present convincingly to those who 
were investigating the tragedy. He not 
only believed that it was the actual explanation 
of what had happened, but was convinced that 
it was the theory which would be accepted by 
the police and everybody if their minds were 
not confused by the apparent evidence against 
Elsa. Apart from his desire to divert 
suspicion from her, he felt that he must remove 
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as far as possible the disabilities under which 
the police acted in their search for the real 
criminal through her flight and her silence, and 
he raised his voice unconsciously in the effort to 
give his conviction force. 

He was interrupted at the last word by a 
sound behind him, a cry of inarticulate protest, 
and turning saw that Mason the old butler had 
Ksen to his feet, his face white and livid. 

" No, no, Mr. Esmond. Don't say that," 
the old man cried tremulously, as their eyes 
met, and sat down again, suddenly conscious 
that the whole attention of the room was upon 
him. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE BUTLEK's ordeal 

The old butler's protest was followed by a 
dead silence which had given place to a 
whispering murmur throughout the room be- 
fore the Coroner resumed the formal thread of 
the proceedings. 

" The witness must not be interrupted," he 
said severely, but the note of severity was 
purely formaJ. He knew as well as anybody 
that the unintentional evidence given by the 
old man's excited protest was probably the 
most valuable that the investigation had yet 
produced. Nothing could have served better 
to give Esmond's theory weight. Those in 
the room who had placed the worst construc- 
tion on Mason's imagined flight, and found 
themselves at a loss wnen he returned, judged 
him afresh and decided that the heirlooms 
furnished the object of his crime, that he had 
left Mordenholme to dispose of them, and 
returned in the confidence that suspicion would 
be directed wholly to the mysterious girl in 
black, and the money which Mason himself 
declared that she had taken. It was Mason, 
and Mason alone who declared that the brief 
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bag she took from the house contained money. 
It was quite possible that he had lied to divert 
attention from the theft of the jewels and that 
the girl in black was not even an accomplice, 
but an acquaintance of Grayle's, perfectly in- 
nocent so far as murder or robbery were con- 
cerned, who had received the brief bag and 
permission to use his car from their owner 
himself. The fact that she did not come for- 
ward to defend herself was quite easy to 
understand. 

To Esmond himself the old man's outburst 
had come as a painful shock. He had not 
attached any importance to the butler's alleged 
flight For he had known Mason all his life. 
He had been footman to the Hare menage 
when Esmond himself was bom, and on Mr. 
Hare's death had remained in the service of 
his widow as butler and followed her in that 
capacity to her new home when she married 
again. Esmond was fond of the old servant, 
who had always acted as an ally when he 
wished to visit his mother without the annoy- 
ance of meeting his step-father, and it gave 
him a feeling of physical sickness to see the 
expression of mingled fear, reproach, and appeal 
which showed for a moment on the butler's 
face as he caught his eye. To him, as to 
others in the room, it flashed a suspicion of 
the old man's guilt which was almost a 
certainty. He saw it all perfectly, and under- 
stood the reproach. 

It was to the butler's care that Mrs. Grayle 
had entrusted her interests at the Villa when 
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she quitted the house. Mason, who shared to 
the full her suspicion that his master had stolen 
the Hare jewels, and that they were still con- 
cealed somewhere in the house, had engaged 
to keep watch that they were not transferred 
to another hiding-f^ace or to other hands with- 
out his knowledge. It was easy, Esmond told 
himself, to understand what had happened. 
Grayle had been preparing for flight, in order 
to escape arrest The large amount of ready 
money he had prepared to take with him 
suggested it And be had no doubt intended 
to take the jewels also, and had put off till 
the last moment the task of taking them from 
their hiding-place and transferring them to the 
portmanteau which lay ready in the hall. He 
had sent Mason to the garage to get him out 
of the way, but Mason had of course suspected 
his object and followed him. There had been 
a quarrel over the jewels, and the faithful 
butler, rendered desperate by the thought that 
he would betray the confidence his mistress 
reposed in him if he allowed them to leave the 
house, had taken the only step possible to 
prevent it If he had shot his master, he had 
done so only through zeal in the service of his 
mistress and incidentally of Esmond himself, 
and he might well be driven to reproachful 
protest when he found the responsibility being 
brought home to him by the very man in 
whose interests he had acted. 

It was so easy to conjecture what the butler's 
feelings must be, and to understand them, that 
for a moment Esmond felt quite ashamed of 
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the part he had played The next he was 
telling himself that even if he had acted con- 
sciously and deliberately he could not have 
acted differently. He could not have shielded 
Mason when, by so doing, he would allow sus- 
picion to rest on an innocent woman. It was 
QOt a question which of the two demanded his 
chief interest. The question was only whether 
the innocent should be suspected or the guilty, 
and, put like this, Uie alternative allowed of 
only one answer. But his zest had gone for 
the task he had set himself. 

An intelligent juryman was asking a question 
through the Coroner which showed that the 
ccMinection of the missing jewels with Grayle's 
death was assuming the importance he had 
wished. 

"Can you say with certainty, Mr. Hare, 
that this brooch was among the articles stolen 
from Mrs. Grayle's safe ? " 

" Certainly." 

" There is no chance that it was left behind 
at the time of the buivlary or supposed 
burglary, and remained in the house independ- 
endy of what may have happened to the rest 
of the collection?" 

Esmond shook his head. 

" No chance. My mother searched the 
house thoroughly. Everything had gone with 
the exception of one ring which she had in 

¥:rsonal use and never put away in the safe, 
he brooch she never wore. She thought it 
cumbersome and old-fashioned." 

" Although its value is considerable ? " 

D, ., ,„Gooiilc 
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"Yes, very considerable." 

" Well ! to return to your interview with the 
deceased. He gave you the impression that 
he had the jewels concealed in the house ? " 

" I certainly left him with that impression 
as strong as ever." 

"You accused him of having stolen them, 
and asked permission to search the house for 
them, and he refused. I take it that the inter- 
view was a somewhat stormy one ? " 

" Not so stormy as I expected. My step- 
father was less truculent than usual. He 
seemed to me nervous and depressed. He 
said I could tell my mother that the jewels 
would be of no use to him now if he had them. 
The time had passed when she might have 
saved him from ruin by allowing him the 
temporary use of them, and that she had only 
herself to blame if she found she had no home 
to return to." 

The intelligent juryman tried to distinguish 
himself again. 

" Did the deceased give you the idea then 
or at any time that he might take his own 
life?" he asked, but this time only a pitying 
smile went round the table. Mason, however, 
who had sat since his outburst with eyes 
steadily downcast, looked up for the first time 
at the question, and seemed to await the 
answer with some ez^emess. Esmond con- 
sidered a moment 

"The idea did not suggest itself, but I 
should not have been surpri^ if he had done 
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"Did anything else pass between you?" 
asked the Coroner. 

" I think not The interview took only a 
few minutes. I did not expect his permission, 
and I did not argue the point It was really a 
formality before! considered other steps. He 
entered the house, and I rode back." 

" To your temporary home at Birling ? " 

" No, to the friends at Little Mordenholme 
with whom my mother was, staying. I dined 
there." 

" And were there, I suppose, at ten o'clock 
that night ? " 

Esmond smiled. 

" No I left before nine. At ten o'clock I 
^was about two miles from Birling looking for a 
puncture, the second that night, in my bicycle 
tyre." 

The Coroner condescended to smile. The 
misfortunes of others are always amusing. 

" While you were talking to the deceased, 
you did not see any stranger in or near the 
house ? " 

" I saw nobody at all besides Mr. Grayle. 
I did not enter the house." 

The Coroner had only two more questions 
to ask, and they were the only two that 
Esmond could not answer ^ith complete frank- 
ness. 

"You cannot tell us, I suppose, how much 
money your step-father was likely to have in 
his safe on the day of his death ? " 

Esmond could have answered, had he chosen, 
that it amounted exactly to five thousand, seven 
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hundred and sixty-three pounds in gold and 
notes, besides some share certificates of doubt- 
ful value. He shook his head. 

" I have never been in his confidence or 
known anything about his finances." 

" I suppose not," said the Coroner, easily. 
" And I presume you could not tell us whether 
he had any lady acquaintance who would be 
likely to call on him? You have no doubt 
read the police description of the lady who was 
supposed to be in the house. Does that 
description tally with that of anybody you 
know to have been acquainted with the 



It seemed to Esmond that Mark Heviot was 
regarding him with a curious smile, a smile 
that, as usual, seemed to suggest hidden 
knowledge. It seemed almost to say: that is 
an awkward question for you ; how are you 
going to answer it ? 

But he shook his head as composedly as 
before. 

" If my step-father had any lady acqusunt- 
ances, I know nothing about them." 

" I suppose not," said the Coroner a)^n, 
" but you are in Mrs. Grayle's confidence, and 
as she is not here I must ask you this question : 
when she left her husband, was she actuated at 
all by jealousy ? Was there another womaA 
in the case ? " 

"Certainly not It was simply that her 
patience with his dishonesty in money matters, 
chiefly as they concerned me, was exhausted. 
The thefi of the heirlooms was the last straw. 
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It was the entire and only reason of the final 

estrangement" 

" Mrs. Grayle felt very strongly about it ? " 

" Yes, very strongly indeed." 

" Thank you," said the Coroner. " I think 
that is all" 

The next witness was Mason, and there was 
a rustle of anticipative interest throughout the 
room as the old man rose from his seat and 
approached the table. It was quite apparent 
to everybody that he was in a pitiable state of 
nervousness, in spite of the effort he was 
making to show no emotion. He had the air 
of a man braced desperately against an ordeal 
he dreaded. 

His acknowledged part in the inquest was 
to give evidence of the finding of the body, 
and he adhered carefully to the account of his 
actions he had g^ven Inspector Creed on the 
night of the tragedy. 

In answer to quite a fusillade of questions 
about the young lady who had called on his 
master. Mason asserted that he would not be 
able to identify her if he saw her again, since 
they had only met in the semi-darlmess of the 
hall, but that he thought be would recognise 
her voice. He believed that the lady was 
dressed in black and was young, and that 
she did not look destitute. Her voice was 
certainly that of a lady, and was a very pretty 
one. 

"And that was the only visitor who called 
on your master that evening ? " asked the 
Coroner, and the old man moistened his lips. 
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" Yes, sir, the only one." 

He went on to describe the discovery of the 
body, speaking always in a slow, emotionless 
voice that to most of the people tn the room 
suggested the caution of a man who was afraid 
of mcriminating himself. 

" I touched the master's face, and it was 
quite cold," he went on. " He seemed to be 
quite dead. I locked the dining-room door, 
therefore, in order that nothing might be dis- 
turbed, and after telling the other servants, 
telephoned to Dr. Dane. Immediately I had 
done so, the motor-car returned from the 
station with the police-gentleman from London, 
who took charge of the cascy' 

He made a movement as if to return to his 
place, but neither the Coroner nor the jurymen 
had by any means done with him. 

" You telephoned to the doctor, or rather to 
Mrs. Dane, I believe, that your master had 
shot himself ? " said the Coroner. 

" Yes, sir. , That is what I thought when I 
found the master, and I think so still. It was 
his own revolver that lay on the floor, and it 
lay just as if it had fallen from his own hand. 
That is why I would not have anything moved 
till the police came." 

"You had not taken any steps to com- 
municate with the police, yourself?" 

"No, sir. Before I had time to think of it, 
thepolice gentleman from London arrived." 

TTie Coroner's voice took a slighdy graver 
note. 

" But did you not call back one of the. 
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servants who was going to run down to the 
villaee to tell the police ? " 

The old man hesiuted a moment, moisten- 
ing his lips. 

" I thought it best to wait until the doctor 
had been. I did not want the boy to spread 
it through the place that the master had taken 
his life. I thought Dr. Dane would decide 
what was best to be done." 

" Although you knew after telephoning to 
Mrs. Dane that some considerable time might 
elapse before the doctor arrived ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"Did it not occur to you that if your master 
had been done to death you might be assisting 
his assailant to escape through your delay?' 
demanded the Coroner very gravely, and the 
old man's face seemed to grow, if possible, 
more ashen. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A STARTLING CONFIDENCE 

For a moment or two it seemed as though the 
butler had been quite overcome by the 
Coroner's suggestion that he had an ulterior 
object in ddaying his announcement of the 
tragedy to the ponce. For a moment or two 
it seemed as though he had no answer. 
Esmond believed that he was on the point of 
fainting. But with an evident effort he re- 
covered himself. 

" I never thought of anything but suicide or 
accident, sir," he said, "and for the sake of 
the family I was anxious to keep the affair as 
quiet as possible." 

" I could understand your scruple," said the 
Coroner, " if the appearances had pointed in 
the least to suicide. But you have described 
the confusion in the room. How did you 
reconcile that with suicide or accident ? " 

" I thought the master must have stumbled 
against the butler's tray and overturned it as 
he fell, and he might have caught at the side- 
board to try and save himself and dragged off 
the decanters." 

The Coroner smiled slighdy at the ingenuity 
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of the theory, but made no comment It was 
waste of time to discuss it before the medical 
evidence had been given, and he passed on to 
another question. He elicited the fact that 
the relations between Mason and his master 
had been somewhat strained, and that, in 
common with the other servants who remained, 
the butler had been unable to obtain payment 
of his we^es for the past two months. Then 
came the question of the Hare jewels and their 
supposed burglary, and Esmond, as he listened, 
would have received a startling shock if he 
had not been prepared for it by Mason's in- 
terruption of his own evidence. The old man 
calmly announced it as his opinion that the 
burglary was a bona-6de one, and that the 
iewels had disappeared from the house a week 
before his master's death. He was at a loss, 
however, to find any explanation of the brooch 
found in the dead man's hand, and Esmond 
felt that his own theory was not in any way 
weakened by the old man's evasions. 

He was questioned afresh about the money 
which he claimed to have seen his master re- 
moving from the safe to the brief-bag, and it 
was apparent, from the keenness of the cross- 
examination, that the fact which did more than 
anything to throw suspicion on Elsa Armandy 
was treated as a fiction. 

It was considerably past noon before the 
witness was released at last from his ordeal 
and allowed to sit down. 

He was followed by Inspector Creed, who in 
a brisk and businesslike manner detailed the 
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circumstances under which he had been 
instructed to effect Grayle's arrest on a chat|;e 
of fraud. It gave Mark Heviot the chance be 
was awaiting to say that he believed and 
understood that the deceased had a complete 
answer to the charge against him, and that the 
case would have fallen through if it had come 
into court. It was an easy thing to say, 
and nobody attached any impprtance to the 
announcement 

The Inspector went on to speak of his arrival 
at Mordenholme station, and again Esmond 
felt reassured. The policeman admitted that 
he might not recognise the young lady who 
steppe out of Mr. Grayle's motor-brougham. 
When he proceeded to the account of his 
arrival at the villa, it was apparent at once that 
he was intent on making out a case against the 
butler. Every statement seemed intended to 
throw suspicion upon him, and he scoffed 
openly at the idea that anybody seeing the 
body as he found it could for a moment 
Imagine it a case of suicide. 

Dr. Dane followed with even more conclusive 
evidence on the subject It fell to his part to 
make what was perhaps the most startling 
announcement of the day ; he stated wim 
complete certainty that the revolver found by 
the side of the body was not the weapon with 
which the fatal shot had been fired. The 
revolver had three of its six chambers 
dischat^ed, and the doctor understood from 
the servants that Mr. Grayle had fired three 
times at a real or pretended fugitive on the 
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night of the alleged burglary, but whether that 
was so or not, the bullet which killed him was 
of a different calibre from those which the 
revolver carried. Dr. Dane believed from 
various indications, including the fact that the 
shot had not been heard by any of the servants, 
that it had been fired from an air>gun. 
Whether that was so or not, the theory of 
suicide seemed to him completely disposed of. 
The fracture of the leg did not appear to him 
to have been caused by an ordinary fall, but it 
was never quite safe to say what amount of 
force was necessary to produce a fracture. 
There were cases in which a man had fractured 
his arm by the simple act of throwing away a 
cigar end. It was certain, however, that the 
fracture was caused before death, and was not 
the result of the deceased falling when he was 
shot Death from the shot had been instan- 
taneous, and there were clear indications that 
the deceased had tried to rise after his leg was 
broken. The brisk little bullet-headed doctor, 
who gave his evidence with an animation that 
fdmost amounted to cheerfulness, gave it as his 
opinion that there had been a struggle probably 
of very short duration between deceased and 
his assailant, that Mr. Grayle had been thrown 
and fractured his leg and had been shot as he 
struggled to rise. 

"Do you think that it would be possible for 
a woman to inflict these injuries you speak 
of?" Eisked the Coroner, and Esmond at least 
awaited his answer anxiously. 

Dr. Dane shrugged his broad shoulders. 
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" I should say that it was improbable. I 
should say that the deceased received a very 
scientific throw, and one demanding a con- 
siderable amount of strength. But a great 
deal depends on whether he was taken 
unawares." 

" And, supposing bis assailant was a woman, 
you would expect to find her showing some 
sign of the struggle immediately after it^" 

"Certainly. I should expect her to be 
breathless and more or less dishevelled." 

Esmond could feel that the suspicion against 
Elsa was rapidly diminishing, especially when 
Jessel, the next witness described her drive 
iHth him to the station. The young lady was 
very neat, very composed, and very pale, he 
said. She looked rather anxious and excited 
when they reached the station, but not more 
so, he thought, than was to be expected when 
it was such a question whether she would catch 
the train. 

Mason, recalled for the question, admitted 
with some hesitation that it was possible f<H- 
a visitor to have been in the study with 
his master when the latter sent him to the 
garage. 

Alter that the inquiry seemed to creep on 
slowly and without producing any information 
of importance so far as Esmond's interests were 
concerned. 

The other servants were called, including 
Wilkins, the page-boy, who had been stopped 
by the buder when he was about to cycle down 
to the village police sution, but their evidence 
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was almost entirely negative. They had seen 
nothing and heard nothing. 

Inspector Palmer, red, pufTy, and important, 
kissed the book and made a statement also, 
not because he had anything particular to say, 
but because he was nominally in charge of the 
case. He was questioned chiefly about the 
supposed burglary of the Hare jewels which 
he had investigated at the time and professed 
that he had throughout had grave doubts 
whether any burglary had actually taken place. 

He was followed by -Mark Heviot, who 
volunteered to give evidence with regard to 
the financial position of his late client and 
friend at the time of his death. Besides 
making a gallant attempt to whitewash the 
financial reputation of the dead man he gave 
Mason the only support he received in the 
whole inquiry. He believed, he said, that the 
deceased had drawn a considerable amount of 
money from the bank and also realised a good 
deal on various shares tn his possession during 
the two or three days preceding his tr^ic 
death. Heviot believed that his safe must 
have contained a large sum in ready money <»i 
the night of the tragedy, a sum certainly large 
enough to tempt a dishonest person to crime. 
The lawyer scoffed at the idea of a man robbing 
his wife of her jewels and then keeping them 
concealed in the house, and making no use of 
them. 

" Unless he was meditating flight," said the 
Coroner. " When a man who knows that he 
is likely to be arrested begins actively to 
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realise as much ready money as possible, would 
it not suggest to your mind, Mr. Heviot — in 
the case of anybody but your deceased friend — 
that he was intending to avoid arrest by 
running away. That is what it suggests to me. 
And if the deceased was preparing for flight 
he would be likely to keep close at hand any 
article of value that he intended to take with 
him. I feel compelled to say this because the 
suggestion made by Mr. Hare that the Hare 
jewels may have offered a motive for the crime, 
seems to me a very useful one. It is only fair 
to the memory of the deceased to say that 
there is no proof at all that he did steal and 
conceal the jewels~4part from the ' fact that 
one of them was found upon the body. In the 
face of that last fact, it would be foolish of us 
not to give the utmost consideration to the 
suggestion that has been made. If you have 
any proof that the deceased was not in 
possession of the Hare jewels on the night of 
his death, I should be most ready to hear it. 
But I cannot let you say that he had no motive 
for stealing the jewels or, having stolen them, 
for keeping them concealed in the house." 

Heviot shrugged his great shoulders. 

" 1 am sorry that my friend is dead, and 
cannot speak for himself," he said with dignity 
and sat down. 

Esmond was glad that he was silenced. 
While Heviot was speaking he felt that the 
whole effect of his own evidence was being 
lost. He would have done no good at all in 
his protig6's service if after all &e due of the 
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stolen jewels were discounted, and the police 
concentrated all their efforts on tracing the 
roune lady in black and the brief bag with its 
five thousand odd pounds. 

But Hevtot had prejudiced his opinion of 
the tn^edy by defending Nehemiah Grayle's 
commercial probity. The Coroner only voiced 
the opinion of the room when he treated the 
lawyer's argument with regard to the heirlooms 
as mere quibble of friendly advocacy which 
was calculated to befog rather than assist the 
attempt to elucidate the mystery. 

He had one more question to ask the witness 
however. Did he know of anybody to whom 
the deceased owed money, whose daughter was 
likely to claim the debt from him as her only 
means of escaping destitution. 

Mark Heviot hesitated a moment, glancing 
round the room, and it seemed to Esmond that 
he deliberately met his eye, smiling in his 
inscrutable way as if in complete understanding 
of the anxiety he was feeling. 

" I believe that Mr. Grayle received about 
ten letters a week from ladies and others who 
demanded money from him on the score that 
he had rendered them destitute. It is the lot 
of every financier unless evety company he 
promotes is uniformly successful. When a 
company is successful, the shareholders do not 
show any anxiety to share their dividends with 
its promoter. If it fails they seem to think 
that he should pay them back the amount of 
their speculation. If you look through the list 
of shareholders in any unsuccessful company 
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that Mr. Grayle floated you will find the names 
of some hundreds of people who might any one 
of them call on him or send their reladves, 
protesting that he owed them money." 

The Coroner was holding a whispered 
consultation with the two police inspecttxs. 
He turned again when the lawyer had finished 
and smiled perfunctorily. 

" Then you cannot help us to identify this 
particular visitor of the deceased's," he said 
" It is a pity, because it might assist our 
investigations very considerably if we had 
her here. I am going to adjourn the inquiry 
for a week, during which I have no doubt that 
the investigations of the police will enable us 
to have more evidence to consider when we 
meet again. This day week, gentlemen, at 
ten a.m., if that will suit you all" 

There was a discussion among the' jurymen 
he addressed as to whether the day and hour 
would be convenient, but Esmond did not wait 
for it to be settled. He had heard all he could 
that concerned Elsa, and was e^^er to cany 
her an account of it. From her point of view, 
it was entirely satisfactory, and in spite of his 
concern for Mason, he could not help feeling 
jubilant at the thought of the reassuring news 
he would carry her. The Coroner, in his 
concluding remarks, had almost absolved her 
of suspicion, and if the assassin of Nehemiah 
Grayle was not actually arrested, yet circum- 
stantial evidence pointed to him with a 
clearness that seemed to Esmond himself 
conclusive. Of poor Mason's position he tried 
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bard not to think at all. If the old man had 
acted entirely in his interests and those of hts 
mother, they had certainly not wished or 
intended him to resort to violence. The 
responsibility of it was his own, and he could 
not expect to be shielded even by those on 
whose behalf he had zcted. 

It made him feel physically faint to find that 
Mason had follow^] him from the room to 
speak to him. The old man overtook him in 
the hall and glanced nervously over his 
shoulder at the people who were coming away, 
glad to stretch their limbs after a sitting that 
had occupied more than four hours. Among 
them was the plain clothes constable whose 
duty it was to keep the butler under 
surveillance. 

' " Do you mind coming with me, Mr. 
Esmond, for a minute or two," Mason said in 
a whisper. " I should like to speak to you 
quite alone." 

Esmond followed him reluctantly to the 
housekeeper's room. He wanted to protest, 
but even his protest was so significant that he 
dared not make it until they were alone 
together with a locked door between them and 
the inquest crowd. 

" I really think that you had better not tell 
me anything. Mason," he said. " I can't 
promise to keep it a secret. If you shot your 
master to prevent him taking the jewels, well ! 
it is a bad business, and I am awfully sorry. 
But I can't help you or trim my evidence. I 
must say truthfully what I think about the 
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. jewels, and I can only advise you to sit tight 
and keep your mouth shut — from me quite as 
much as from anybody else. I'd rather you 
did not tell me anything. When I talked 
about the jewels, I never suspected, but — well ! 
I could not take it back now, if I wished. So 
why not let things stand as they are. I know 
nothing, whatever I may suspect, and I shall 
continue to speak as though I knew nothing." 

The old man was staring at him stupidly. 
Now suddenly his face became alive again. 

"You think that I shot the master?" he 
whispered incredulously. " 1 wish to God it 
was me. Do you know this, Mr. Esmond ? " 

He was taking from his pocket a dainty 
lace-edged handkerchief and as he passed it 
across to the young man, Esmond recognised 
the subtle perfume it carried, even before his 
eyes fell on the embroidered initial, and his 
. face paled. 

*' Well ? " he said hoarsely. 

Mason glanced apprehensively at the door 
although it was locked and dropped his voice 
to an even lower whisper. 

" It was lying by the side of the master 
when I found him. That is why I did not 
send for the police. I wanted to give her time 
to get away.' 

Esmond managed to make a sound that was 
meant for a laugh. 

"The handkerchief proves nothing," he said. 
" My mother cannot have shot Grayle. She 
was not in the house." 

The old man had begun to whimper. 
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" She was in the house. I let her in myself, 
Mr. Esmond, and she was in the dining-room 
when the master sent me upstairs Kir his 
portmanteau. And it was you who told them 
what she had come for, and how it can be 
proved against her. For the poor mistress has 
got the Hare jewels with her now." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ONE OR THE OTHER 

Esmond felt as though the room was whirling 
round him. He caught at the edge of the 
table to save himself from falling, and had only 
a vague consciousness that Mason was 
supporting him. But the old man's broken 
whisper came to him with perfect clearness. 

" I ought not to have told you so suddenly, 
Mr. Esmond," he was saying, " but I don't 
know from one moment to another whether I 
shall be interfered with. Do try and bear up, 
sir. I, would brin? some brandy but if I 
unlocked the door I don't know whether they'd 
;ive me another chance of seeing you alone. 
*ou'll feel better when you sit down." 

Esmond sank into the chair to which the old 
man had been guiding him, and forced back the 
deadly feeling of sickness which had seized him. 

" I am all right," he said, " don't bother 
about me. Where is my mother now ? Why 
did she go home that night ? Why, she must 
have started — if it is true — directly I left her. 
It is impossible. She would have told me." 

Mason was wiping his eyes with a large 
bandana handkerchier 
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" It was my doing, Mr. Esmond, and I wish 
to Heaven I had never told the poor mistress 
where the jewels were. I ought to have told 
you before, but I lost the last train last night, 
and I could not get back this morning till the 
inquest was beginning, and it was too late then. 
I did not think you would be the one to talk 
about the jewels. I could not bear it, Mr. 
Esmond." 

Esmond interrupted him. 

'* I never guessed," he said ; *' I can't 
believe it now. Why did my mother come 
here ? " 

" I sent for her, Mr. Esmond. I found out 
where the jewels were in the afternoon. It 
must have been just after you were talking to 
your father on the terrace, because he had 
come indoors and shut himself up in the study, 
and it was Just before six o'clock, I remember. 
I had been looking for the jewels everywhere, 
you know, sir, and it came to me suddenly 
that there was plenty of room to hide all the 
cases on the top of the sideboard in the dining- 
room behind the carving. I made sure that 
the master was busy over his papers in the 
study, and then I climbed up on the sideboard 
and put my hand behind the carving, The 
jewels were all there, I think, sir. At any rate, 
I touched quite half-a-dozen of the cases. I was 
afraid all the time that the master might come in 
and see me, and I got down quickly as soon as I 
had made sure that they were there. I was 
worried then to know what was the best thing 
to da Although the master had not sail 
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anything to any of us, we all had an idea that 

there was a question of bis being arrested, and 
that he might run away at any moment. And, 
of course, T knew that he would take the jewels 
with him when he did. So I wrote a note to 
Tou, Mr. Esmond, and sent the boy over to 
Birling with it on his bicycle. He did not get 
back till nearly nine, and he brought the letter 
back with him. He said that the place was 
shut up, and he could not make anybody hear. 
I had not wanted to trouble the mistress, 
because I knew she was not well, but I knew 
by then that the master meant to go away that 
night, and I did not like to touch the jewels 
myself, so I wrote and told the mistress all 
about it, and I sent Wilkins with the letter to 
the Rectory. She did not give the boy any 
answer. I suppose she had not decided what 
to do. But I felt that she would come, and I 
kept a look out for her. She came just before 
ten. She had walked all the way, and hurried 
to get here before the master started. He was 
in the study still, and I stayed in the hall on 
the watch, while she went into the dining-room. 
I had been there two or three minutes when 
the master opened the study door and sent me 
upstairs for his portmanteau. I did not know 
what to do, but the master stood there watching 
me, and I had to go. When I got down, the 
study door was closed, and I thought I would 
slip into the dining-room and let the mistress 
know, but just as I was going the master came 
out again, and sent me to the garage. I ought 
to have refused, because I knew that he was 
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Setting me out of the way while he went into 
le dining-room for the jewels. I ought to 
have stopped to take the mistress's part. But 
I never thought there would be violence, I 
thought they would just talk it out, and I knew 
that the master could not actually take the 
heirlooms away till the motor was at the door. 
If there was to be a struggle over them, I 
thought it would come then, and that Jessel 
would not start if the mistress begged him not 
to. But what really happened, Mr. Esmond, 
I don't know any more than you. When I got 
back to the hall the motor was starting, and 
when I went into the dining-room there was 
the master dead, and the jewels gone, and the 
mistress gone too. I picked up the handker- 
chief, but I could not see any other trace of 
her, and I did not guess that one of the jewel 
cases had been left, or I should have taken it 
away. I did not like to touch the body, 
because I had not decided whether I was 
going to say anything about it or leave some- 
body else to find it, so as to give the mistress 
more time to get away. That is why I locked 
the door when I came away, and I carried the 
portmanteau upstairs and stayed there a bit 
before I told the servants. I had been 
thinking it over all the while, and I had 
decided that I ought to send for the doctor. I 
kept saying to myself : you can't be absolutely 
sure that he is dead, and if he could be saved, 
and you don't save him, you turn it into 
murder. Then Jessel came back with this 
st(H7 of a young lady in black, and I did not 
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know what to think. Do you think, Mr. 
Esmond, that the young woman may have 
done it after all ? " 

Esmond shook his head. 

" No, 1 feel sure that she did not" 

" Oh, don't say that, Mr. Esmond," urged 
the old man appealingly. " It is the only 
thing left to hope for. She did not seem to 
me the sort of young lady — if it was the same 
one who called — to do a thing like that Biu 
then — the mistress. It must have been one or 
the other." 

" One or the other," Esmond repeated the 
words stupidly. A deadly sense of nausea was 
stealing over him again which demanded all 
his power of will to conquer it 

"You said that my mother has the jewels 
now ; are you sure of the fact, or ts it only 
supposition ? " he demanded 

Mason made a gesture of despair. 

" I have seen them, Mr. Esmond." 

" Then you know where my mother is ? " 

The old butler nodded. 

" Yes, Mr. Esmond. I thought she had 
gone to you till I got a letter by the midday 
post yesterday. That is what I went to 
London for, but I tried to find you first, sir. I 
could not find you at Birltn?, and you weren't 
at your chambers in London. I called at 
Vandyke Gardens twice, before I saw the 
mistress, and after, and the second time they 
told me that you had just looked in at five. If 
only you had been there when I called the first 
time, Mr. Esmond ! " 
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There was a note of reproach in his voice 
that made Esmond feel that be must excuse 
himself. But what excuse could he offer — even 
to his own conscience, for the completeness 
with which he had allowed his interest in a 
stranger to usurp the thought and anxiety he 
should have given to his mother's disappear- 
ance. 

" You say you have seen my mother ? 
Where is she ? " he asked, instead of offering 
any explanation of his own movements. 

The butler glanced apprehensively towai^ds 
the door again, and lowered his voice still 
more. 

" She is at my sister's at Brixton, sir ; but 
she is so ill that she did not recognise me when 
I went. It was because she was ill, I suppose, 
that she thought of going to Brixton. The 
mistress always did say that if ever she was 
ill she would like nobody but Ruth to nurse 
her." 

Esmond nodded. Nurse Ruth was almost 
as familiar an institution to him as Mason 
himself. She had nursed him through his 
early years, and tended his father through his 
last illness. Afterwards she had married a 
well-to-do elderly invalid, and although his 
death left her in comfortable circumstances, 
she had always held herself at the service 
of her former mistress to be called in when- 
ever there was illness in the house. It was 
to Nurse Ruth that his mother's thoughts 
would turn naturally if she felt her illness 
inpreasing. 
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" She was very feverish and a little light- 
headed," Mason continued, " when she got 
there, late at night — the night that the master 
died She said she wanted to be nursed — 
and hidden, poor lady. Nurse thinks that she 
had inBuenza at the Rectory, and neglected it, 
and of course, being out at night, made it very 
much worse, apart from the mental strain. I 
do not suppose that the poor mistress was 
really accountable for her actions. That is the 
only thing that makes me think it possible that 
she could have fired at the master, and I could 
not have believed it then, if it had not been 
for the jewels. They are all at Brixton, and 
we don't know what to do with them. It is 
not safe for such valuable things to be in a little 
house like that without even so much as a safe 
to put them in. And then there is the chance 
of them being traced. The mistress seems to 
have carried the cases just as they were under 
her cloak. Anybody may have seen her with 
them hurrying down to the station or in the 
train, or on the way from Victoria to Brixton, 
and after what you said at the inquest, Mr. 
Esmond — " 

" Don't I " cried Esmond. " I understand 
only too well what I have done, t must get 
the jewels out of the way — hidden, before 
anybody can associate my mother with them. 
I shall go to Brixton at once. Then, if you 
only sit tight as you have done, we may be 
able to keep it dark. We must do. Even if it 
were proved that my mother was not account- 
able for her actions that night — oh ! my God, it 
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is tarrible ! That cursed man must have 
driven her to frenzy. He has been the curse 
of her life and mine. He deserved to die, but 
not like that, not like that." 

" Of course, I told my sister everything," 
Mason began again. " She had to know, and 
she can be depended upon. She has had to 
call a doctor in, but he does not know who the 
mistress is^ What we are afraid of is that she 
may say something in her delirium that may 

five the secret away. My sister has been on 
er guard and very careful from the first She 
wrote off to me to know what had really 
happened a$ soon as ever she had put the 
mistress to bed. She did not know whether 
she had just run away through an invalid's 
fancy and left all her friends anxious about her, 
or whether there was some real reason for her 
to leave Mordenholme." 

" Nurse Ruth is a brick," said Esmond, 
" and so are you. Mason. I knew that you 
had only been influenced by your devotion to 
my mother, when I suspected — I beg your 
pardon for suspecting even for a moment that 
you were trying to shield yourself." 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and the 
old man clasped it warmly. 

" It does not matter what people think of mc^ 
Mr. Esmond, or what they do, so long as we 
can keep the poor dear mistress safe." 

Esmond answered with dtfHculty : there was 
a lump in his throat, and he was glad to turn 
his thoughts to the practical action demanded 
of him. He glanced at his watch. 
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" I must start at once to catch the train," he 
said. 

Mason nodded. 

" And you'll take care, won't you, Mr. 
Esmond, that you are not followed. I don't 
know what they think, or suspect, but they 
have asked me a lot of questions about the 
mistress, and if they wanted to find her they 
might try to trace her through you." 

Esmond shivered. If his mother's share in 
the tragedy was suspected already, what chance 
of escape was there for her ? And it seemed 
to him that he was perhaps the onlj^ person 
who had remained quite blind — stupidly and 
stolidly blind — to the significance of her flight 
In the first moment of enlightenment a hundred 
mysterious speeches of Mark Heviot's had 
crowded back upon him, translated and 
explained. The concern which the Rectw of 
Little Mordenholme and his wife had shown 
over his mother's disappearance came back 
also as concern, not entirely for her health and 
safety, but for her reputation. Everybody 
had drawn an inference from her flight, and he 
alone, absorbed in the desire to prove a 
stranger's innocence, had remained densely in- 
different to her danger. It had been left to 
him, her son, to point out the motive and clue 
which, followed, would lead inevitably to her 
arrest on a terrible chaige. 

When he unlocked the door and stepped out 
into the corridor, he found Mr. Middlewick 
waiting to ask whether he would return with 
him to lunch at the Rectory. 
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Esmond excused himself. 

" I am catching the next train to town," he 
said, and the Rector lowered his voice. 

"You think that Mrs. Grayle may be in 
London ? " he asked. 

Fifteen minutes earlier, Esmond had been 
intending to make the search for his mother 
the public excuse for his journey, but now that 
it had become the actual object he instinctively 
denied it 

" No, I think she must have gone to York 
to the Kestons," he said aloud. " You might 
wire to me at Vandyke Gardens when you 
get an answer from them. I would come back 
with you now to see whether they have written, 
but I have some investigations to make in 
London." 

"To try and discover the lady in black, I 
suppose ? " said the Rector, and Esmond 
hesitated. 

Fifteen minutes earlier, he would have been 
quick to deny that his journey had any 
connection whatever with Nehemiah Grayle's 
mysterious visitor. But that was when Elsa 
was the one object of the journey. Now he 
nodded, and felt guilty of treachery to the girl 
who trusted him so implicitly. 
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CHAPTER XV 

AN AWKWARD MEETING 

Esmond reached London to find that the 
evening papers were alf|cady out with a full 
account of his evidence at the inquest 
Everywhere he went he saw the placards 
announcing : Grayle Murder : Stepson's 
Startling Evidence : Object of the Crime. 

Almost unanimously the journals had decided 
that the tragedy at Mordenholme was the most 
interesting topic of the moment, and that 
Esmond's story of the jewels was the most 
interesting item that could be added to wh^t 
was publicly known of the mystery. 

To Esmond himself, who had travelled 
direct from the inquest to town, and did not 
realise the amount of time that had been given 
to the cross-examination of Mason and the 
other witnesses who followed him, there 
seemed something almost uncanny in the 
rapidity with which his virtual, if unconscious, 
denunciation of his mother as the slayer of 
her husband had been published abroad. The 
staring placards seemed to him to be shouting 
aloud their condemnation of him as a son who 
had betrayed his nearest and dearest AH 
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London knew now that tbe Hare jewels formed 
the due by which the mystery of Nehemiah 
Grayle's death, could be solved, and who could 
tell how many people had seen the jewels in 
his mother's possession when half-delirious she 
earned the cases through London with no 
other covering for them than her cloak. For 
all he knew, the clue he had gratuitously 
provided might already have led to the 
detection of her hiding-place and her arrest. 

The fear added to his anxious impatience to 
rrach Brixton, but '.i spite of his impatience, 
he spent time, and took elaborate precautions 
to make sure that he was not followed. Mark 
Heviot was not likely to be the only one who 
looked upon Mrs. Grayle's disappearance as a 
sign of her g^ilt, and it was through himself 

Cbably that they would try to trace her. He 
I an uneasy sense of being under observation, 
and the fact that his name and his evidence 
about the heirlooms were in every paper made 
him feel morbidly that everybody knew him, 
and would guess what his object was tn coming 
to town. Instead of booking to Brixton by 
train, he drove there by stages, changing his 
taxicab twice on the journey, and walking 
some distance between each stage. He knew 
that he was wasting time that might.be of the 
utmost importance but the fear lest he might 
complete the betrayal of his mother by leading 
the police to her hiding-place obsessed him and 
ruled his mood. 

By the time that he reached the re^>ectable 
suburban street where Mrs. Williams, the 
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Nurse Ruth of his early days, lived in the 
comfortable double-fronted house left her by 
her husband, he was asking himself only 
whether he had come in time. If the police 
had arrived before him, they must have found 
the damnatory jewel-cases by which his mother's 
guilt would be proved. If he was in time to 
take them away and to hide them, there was a 
chance still of keeping the truth hidden. His 
heart was in his mouth as he knocked at the 
door. 

The knock was unnecessary ; his old nurse 
had caught sight of his approach from the 
window of the sick-room and had run down to 
open the door for him while his hand was still 
on the knocker. 

"Ohl Mr. Esmond, I am so glad to see 
you," she said. " I have been expecting you 
all day. What are we to do ? " 

She was a plump, comfortable-looking, and 
still very comely woman of between 6fty and 
sixty, but her face which had always stood to 
him for the very model of cheerful and re- 
assuring placidity was drawn and anxious now. 
She looked more distressed than he had ever 
seen her. 

" How is my mother ? " he asked, although 
it was not the question that was in the fore- 
front of his mind. 

" She is sleeping now. The doctor, who 

- left only a few moments ago, expects the crisis 

to-night. He thinks it would be better for 

you not to see her. I told him that I was 

expecting her son. And she would not know 
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you : she has been quite delirious, and does 
nothing but talk about the jewels." 

Esmond's eyebrows contracted sharply. 

" Do you think the doctor has heard ner ? " 

" Yes, he asked me whether I knew if she 
had lost any valuable jewellery or found any, 
orifher trouble about them was quite imaginary. 
But I do not think you need feel so concerned 
about that, Mr. Esmond. I read the papers 
this morning, and there was no mention at all 
of the jewels. I do not think anybody will 
connect them at all with Mr. Grayle's death. 
Dr. Smith does not of course know who Mrs. 
Grayle is. The strange way in which she spoke 
when she came here put me on my guard from 
the first. The doctor, I am sure, will think 
nothing of what she has said, or connect her at 
all with Mordenholme." 

Esmond winced. It was apparent that she 
had not seen the evening papers yet or their 
placards. 

" But the heirlooms must not remain here," 
he said. " Where are they ? Nobody has seen 
them." 

Mrs. Williams shook her head. 

" Only my brother. I put them away in the 
stdeboand at once, and locked them up, but of 
course it is not a safe enough place for such 
valuable things. We thought, William and I, 
that you would deposit them in the bank, Mr. 
Esmond." 

" No, there would be too great a risk of their 
being traced," he said quicWy. " But I must 
take possession of them at once. My mother's 
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disappearance has already^ caused commoit. 
She may be traced here, and if the heirlooms 
are found also — ." He did not finish the 
sentence. 

Nurse Ruth was leading the way into the 
comfortably- furnished dining-room, and un- 
locked a cupboard in the sideboard to disclose 
the dozen or so red morocco cases which he 
knew so welt. Although he was prepared for 
the sight, it shocked him. It seemed to make 
real and tangible something that had seemed 
too terrible really to believe. And he was 
startled to see how little attempt there had 
been at concealment. If anybody had come 
to the house before him with the right to make 
a search, the red morocco cases were almost the 
first things that would have met their eyes. 
And at any moment even now the police might 
come. 

" Have you anything 1 can pack these in ?" 
he said, his voice nervously impatient "A 
cardboard box will do, if it is large enough." 

Mrs. Williams had thought of their transit, 
and had ready a suit case which had been her 
husband's. Esmond breathed a little more 
freely when the heirlooms were packed away in 
it. But he was nervously impatient to get 
them out of the house. Only when all connec- 
tion between them and his mother was severed 
could he feel that his virtual denunciation had 
been wiped out The police might inquire into 
his mother's disappearance, and discover her' 
hiding-place then, if they chose. They would 
not find the only convincing proof of her guilt. 
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the proof of which he himself had shown them 
the importance. Till then he was possessed 
by a feverish activity and fear, and he surprised 
his old nurse, who had looked forward to a 
long confabulation with him as to what was best 
to be done for her patient's safety, by leaving 
her almost as soon as he had come, with the 
all-important suit-case in his hand. 

" I must get these safely di^Ktsed of before 
I can think of anything else," he said. " I will 
come back when it is done." 

It was not till he was out of sight of the 
house and the quiet suburban street in which it 
lay that he could pause to ask himself how the 
incriminating red cases were to be disposed of. 

He would have been glad to drop them in 
the river if only he could be sure that they 
would not be found and traced back first to 
him and then to the house where his mother 
lay ill and delirious. It was the fear of discovery 
rather than any concern at the loss of practically 
all that remained of his patrimony which made 
him renounce the idea of simply relinquishing 
the heirlooms and letting anybody who would 
find and keep them. He must hide them in 
some place where he could feel sure that they 
would remain hidden. 

His thoughts went naturally and instinctively 
to the secret panel in the cottage at Biding, 
which seemed to have been arranged, and its 
accidental discovery designed by Fate, for an 
emergency like this. But the secret of the 
sliding panel was one he shared with Elsa 
Armandy, and it was impossible for him to 
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share with her the knowledge of his mother's 
guilt, knowledge which, if she but realised it, 
would enable her to face the world f^ain sure 
of her safety from suspicion or arrest. 

He could no longer pretend, even to himself, 
that he wm championing Elsa Armandy when 
he must withhold from everybody the evidence 
that would clear her, but at least he must leave 
the secret cupboard at Birling sacred to her 
interests. 

In his chambers at Vandyke Gardens he had 
no hiding-place that promised security, if at any 
time his possession of the jewels was suspected 
and search made. It was useless to put them 
away in a safe or strong box, when the police 
might pursue him with a search warrant later 
in order to complete the evidence against his 
mother. He must bury them away, in some 
spot where even a search warrant would not 
enable the police to find them. 

He could think only of his studio at Chelsea. 
It was the only place where he could be sure of 
the privacy his task demanded. The studio 
was one of a suite, occupied by different artists 
and sculptors, in a cul-de-sac off the King's 
Road. The building comprising them was of 
one story only, and tne floor of the large room 
which, together with a tiny adjoining one. 
comprised Esmond Hare's domain, was paved 
with large flags of stone, the whim of his pre- 
decessor, a sculptor. Shortly before his 
departure for Birling one or two of the paving 
stones had been disturbed for an examination 
of the drains, and had been badly replaced 
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Hare had already obtained a promise from his 
landlord that the work should be finished off 
properly, and the job, which would be a trifling 
one, only awaited his return to Chelsea. He 
had not cared to have workmen in the place in 
his absence. It occurred to him now that if he 
buried the jewel cases beneath the loose slab, 
the workmen, when they came to seal it down, 
would complete his task for him and make the 
hiding-place secure. The fact that he had a 
practical plan to carry out quickened his 
impatience again, but he was still careful not to 
provide clues for possible pursuers, and it was 
not until a long walk separated him from 
Waverley Road that he hailed a hansom and 
drove to Chelsea. He dismissed the cab at 
Sloane Square, intending to finish his journey 
on foot as an extra precaution, and was paying 
the driver when a Victoria 'bus which was 
passing pulled up, and a tall, graceful girl 
stepped from it quickly to join him on the 
pavement. With a start of surprise he re- 
cognised Elsa, and felt completely unprepared 
for the meeting. 

All the morning he had been thinking of 
their meeting with eagerness, and more or less 
consciously preparing the account of the inquest 
for her ears. But that was before Mason had 
made his disclosure. Since then he had told 
himself unwillingly that he would be forced to 
see her ; he had promised if it was possible to 
take her an account of the day's proceedings as 
soon as they were Bnished, and consider with 
her how they affected her position and her 
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plans; he would have to keep his promise. 
But he shrank from the ordeal. 

For what could he tell her ? How could he 
pretend that he was concerning himself with 
her interests, and intending to prove her 
innocence, when his only hope now was that 
the actual truth about Nehemiah Grayle's death 
should never be known. 

He had told himself that he must prepare for 
the ordeal as soon as the jewel cases were dis- 
posed of, and he had thought for anything 
beside his mother's immediate danger. Ana 
now it had suddenly been thrust upon him, 
before he had given a moment's practical 
thought to what he should say, what he should 
do, while he had the incriminating jewel-cases 
in his hand. He turned hot and cold almost 
together. 

And in spite of his consternation at the 
encounter, he was conscious of a thrill of 
romantic pleasure at the sight of her h<x 
flushed with unconscious and undisguised 
delight at the meeting. Although it was un- 
fortunate and disconcerting, it seemed to be 
what in his heart he had been looking forward 
to, and living for, since their parting on the 
previous afternoon. 

The interval enabled him to see and judge 
her beauty afresh, £md realise that his apprecia- 
tion of it owed nothing to the romantic circum- 
stances under which he had first seen her. He 
knew that seen anywhere, and under any 
circumstances, the clear-cut face with its honest 
eyes at once brave and appealingly timid, the 
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slender graceful figure that gave an indefinable 
charm to her every movement, would have 
made him single her out as a womaa .who 
satisfied his ideal. 

In the everyday street with its crowd of 
passers-by she stood out as distinct and unique 
a being as she had seemed to him on the night 
when they 6rst met, and every circumstance 
tended to dazzle his judgment. 

And this delightful woman was hastening 
from the 'bus to join him, her beautiful face 
aglow with self-congratulation that she had 
seen him. Her utter absence of self- 
consciousness seemed only to emphasise the 
closeness of the tie which bound them together, 
and it gave him a curious sense of possession 
to recc^nise the dress and the hat she was 
wearing, the hat and dress which he had helped 
her to select and piu-chase. 

The remembrance of their plan and plotting 
together came back with all the sweetness of a 
romance that is at end. The complete 
confidence that spoke from her smiling eyes 
only hurt him. 

" How fortunate that I caught sight of you. 
1 should never have forgiven myself if I had 
missed you," she was saying with happy im- 
pulsiveness. " Have you been to Scio House 
to see me ? There is no danger in our meeting 
here is there.?" 

She glanced around her half apprehensively 
as she aidded the last question quickly. Some- 
thing in bis face, which he had not been able 
entirely to command, enabled her already to 
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realise that he did not share her self-congratula- 
tion at the meeting. 

" I made sure that you were alone before I 
left the bus," she went on, her voice more timid 
and apologetic, "and I was so afraid of 
missing you. I ought not to have left the 
house, but I thought you would be sure to come 
by the seven o'clock train, and I could not 
resist running over to Victoria, and when I did 
not see you, I was hurrying back. You were 
not in the train surely ? " 

As a matter of fact Esmond had arrived at 
Victoria at half-past five, but the evident 
assurance in her mind that he was concerning 
himself wholly still with her interests made it 
difficult for him to invent any excuse for his 
delay in seeking her. He did not answer the 
question. 

" I do not think that we ought to be seen 
together more than we can help," he said 
lamely instead. "There seems very little 
danger of your being connected in any way 
with the affair at Mordenholme. But naturally 
I am. Some of the papers have given my 
portrait, and of course there are a good many 
people in Chelsea who know who I am, and 1 
do not want them to associate you in the 
slightest degree with Mordenholme. You can 
quite understand that." 

" I am sorry," she said humbly. " I ought 
not to have left the house. But it seemed such 
a long day waiting for news, and I thought 
that if I met you at Victoria — it might save 
you trouble." 
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It was an untruth of course when she had 
gone to the station driven only by an irresistible 
impatience to hasten the moment to which all 
her thoughts looked forward, the moment of 
their meeting. But there are times when the 
most honest of girls must tell falsehoods. 
How could she confess that she had been 
looking forward to the meeting in complete 
confidence that he was thinking only of her 
and had no plans that did not concern her. 
Although he had not answered her question, 
she knew that he had not just arrived in 
London; of course he had business of his own 
to attend to, and her heart filled with a sudden 
sickening sense of shame to think of the 
importance she had given herself in his eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE RIFT 

" You promised to tell me what has happened at 
the inquest, did you not ? " said Elsa, nei voice 
even and matter-or-fa<^ They were still 
standing in the busy square where they bad 
met, both oblivious of the stream of hurrying 
pedestrians that passed them by in the curiously 
unreal light of street lamps and shop fronts that 
had been lit a little before they were actually 
needed. 

Esmond was struggling in vain against a 
pitiable uncertainty and indecision which 
seemed to paralyse his will and prevent him 
making even a tentative movement from the 
spot. He was obsessed still by the thought 
of pursuit which had been with him throughout 
the afternoon. He was painfully conscious of 
the suit-case in his hand. He felt in his high- 
strung nervous mood that Elsa was looking at 
it curiously, questioning its contents. Until it 
was safely hidden away from the sight of the 
world, it seemed to him that the very suit-case 
was offering a clue to anybody who saw it, a 
clue by which the history of the jewels might 
later on be traced. If the case was seen in his 
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possession and afterwards idendfled as Mrs. 
Williams's property, he would be called upon to 
explain what he had carried in it from Brixton, 
and unless he could give a plausible answer, 
the inference that he had used it to convey the 
Hare heirlooms from the house where his 
mother lay ill would be unavoidable. He was 
in a mood to ascribe to lawyers and detectives 
powers of deduction and intuition almost greater 
even than they possess in the sixpenny 
ma^zines, and all his nerves were twitching to 
get his incriminating burden to the studio and 
hidden out of sight. But be dared not make a 
movement in the direction of the studio, 
because he knew that Elsa would expect as a 
matter of course to accompany him. He could 
understand so well her point of view, the point 
of view which until a few hours ago had been 
his own — they two were allies standing together 
alone against the whole of society, with no 
thought except for the struggle. A few hours 
^o it would have been impossible for him to 
believe that he could come to Chelsea with any 
other object than to see his prot^g^ and discuss 
with her the subject of her safety. How could 
she imagine that he had any other object? 
How could he pretend to have ? If he went to 
bis studio, for what reason could be be going 
there, except that it offered them the privacy 
they wanted for their consultation ? How could 
he make her understand that he wanted to go 
there alone, especially when the little conventions 
of propriety had been dismissed from their minds 
from the outset by the iron hand of necessity. 
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And if Elsa accompanied him to the studio, 
it would be useless to go there at all He 
could not bury the heirlooms, and he dared not 
leave them there less effectively hidden. It 
would be better to dismiss the jewels from his 
mind for the present and accompany Elsa to 
Scio House, and satisfy her with some account 
of the inquest before going to the studio at all. 

But he could not do this — it would mean that 
he was deliberately sacrificing his mother's 
interests to satisfy a girl who was after all little 
more than a stranger. The fact that she did 
not seem a stranger to him, that all his feeling 
and inclination were urging him to bring back 
the smile of happy confidence to her face, served 
only to make his treachery more selfish, if for 
her sake he delayed the concealment of the 
jewels a moment longer than was necessary, if 
he patrolled the streets with them when he 
might be burying them out of sight 

He stood wretchedly irresolute. Elsa seemed 
in contrast strangely self-controlled and at h^ 
ease. 

" Of course I am anxious to know whether 
my name has been mentioned," she continued 
in her matter-of-fact voice, " but if it is incon- 
venient for you to tell me now— I mean, if you 
do not think it is quite safe for us to be seen 
together, I can easily wait. I do not suppose 
that there is really much to tell ? " 

" Practically no more than you have read in 
the paper," he said with a glance at the sheet 
which she carried folded in her hand. " You 
have read it, of course ? " 
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She shook her head. 

" No, I bought the paper at Victoria, but I 
have not opened it yet I had a ridiculous fear 
that everybody in the station or in the 'bus must 
guess that I had a personal interest in the case 
if they saw me reading it, Of course it will 
tell me all that I really need know ? " 

He was not deceived by her tone. He was 
painfully conscious that it cost her an effort to 
keep her voice formal and matter-of-fact, and 
he dared not look at her lest he should see tears 
in her eyes. 

" 1 should have called on you, of course, as 1 
promised, to relieve your mind," he said, his 
voice as formal as Elsa's, and he made a move- 
ment now to accompany her up the King's 
Road which led both to Scio House and to tne 
studio. In some way it had become clear to 
him that it would be quite easy to leave her at 
the boarding-house, and proceed to the studio 
alone, without really delaying himself at all in 
the task that his mother's safety demanded so 
urgently. 

"There is very little to tell affecting you, 
and that little is good," he continued. "The 
suspicion against you does not seem as strong 
as I feared it would be, and the descriptions 
that are given of you amount to nothing at all. 
They would not enable anybody to identify, or 
even suspect you, now that you have discarded 
the black dress. You may take it, I think that 
you are free to live as you please without 
anxiety, although it is more prudent, in case of 
anything that may turn up later, to drop your 
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name and avoid the few people who know you 
as Miss Armandy." 

He had lowered his voice of necessity since 
people were passing them, and Elsa had to keep 
very close to his side to hear. She looked up 
at him, her eyes coldly questioning. 

" For how long will this be necessary ? " she 
asked, and Esmond winced. 

" Would you think it a great hardship, if you 
had to do it to the end of the chapter ? " 

She did not answer the question. 

"You have no hope then of finding out who 
really killed Mr. Grayle ? " she ask^ instead. 
" You think I must always remain under 
suspicion ? " 

Esmond nerved himself to the necessary He. 

" I am afraid so. The affair has so many 
perplexing features that I can hold out no 
prospect of the mystery of my step-father's 
death ever being satisfactorily solved. I know 
that I cannot hope to offer a solution." 

"Then don't you think," she said, "that it 
would be better for me to try and clear myself, 
instead of hiding. Would it not be better for 
me to go to the police now and tell them the 
true story of my visit to the Villa San 
Remo. Perhaps they would believe it Why 
should they not, when it is true ? And then the 
suspicion against me would be at an end. I 
think that is what I should like to do." 

Esmond avoided her eyes. He had been 
half afraid that she would make this suggestion, 
when she recovered from her first panic at the 
thought of arrest, especially when she found 
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that there was by no means an unqualified 
certainty of her guilt in the minds of the police 
or the public. And it was the last thing he 
desired, when Elsa's story, if it cleared her own 
character must almost inevitably concentrate 
suspicion on his mother. 

He was glad that he had made up his mind 
on the subject when he was quite dismterested, 
but he felt scarcely the less a traitor in repeat- 
ing his arguments now with the knowledge that 
he was no longer thinking of her welfare. 

" I think it would be unwise," he said, assum- 
ing a tone of judicial deliberation. " Even if 
the police exonerated you, there would always 
be a certain number of people who retained a 
£iuspicion against you, which you would find 
very unpleasant to live down. Your innocence 
could not be absolutely proved unless the whole 
mystery of my step-father's death is satisfactorily 
solved, and if it is satisfactorily solved you will 
be exonerated without undergoing the ordeal 
of possible arrest and trial. It would seem 
foolish to invite that ordeal when by chance 
and my assistance you seem so completely to 
have avoided any danger of it I should feel 
very sorry personally if you surrendered that 
advantage, because it would mean that I had 
only done you barm when I was trying to help 
you. If you were going to surrender, you 
ought to have surrendered at once. Every 
moment of delay, every effort at escape, has 
served only to prejudice your case, and for that 
prejudice 1 should feel myself wholly responsible, 
because you acted under my advice. I^o, if 
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you accepted my advice at the start you must 
continue to act under tt now, and I honestly 
think that your wisest plan would be to 'let 
well alone, and remain satisfied with your 
practical safety and freedom. I know that it 
IS not pleasant to live one's life under a cloud, 
under the shadow of danger, but nothing would 
improve your position short of a complete 
exoneration, and for that you will have to wait 
until the mystery at Mordenholme is satis- 
factorily solved." 

"As you think that it never can be," she put 
in quickly, and Esmond winced afresh. It 
seemed to him that there was already something 
of suspicion, almost of accusation, in her voice. 

" In any case," he said, " I think you had 
better wait for it to be solved before you admit 
your identity with 'the lady in black,' as the 
papers call you. I hate the idea of you sub- 
mitting yourself to the publicity of it, and after 
all, what need is there when you are so satis- 
factorily out of the wood ? It would not be fair 
to me, for one thing, after the pains I have 
taken to break all the clues by which you might 
have been traced from Mordenholme." 

Elsa nodded very soberly. 

" I should not feel justified, of course, in 
doing anything without your permission and 
approval, ' she said. " I can see that it would 
not be fair to you, and of course my only object 
would be to clear my name, and if I did not 
clear it — " 

" You would certainly be worse ofT than you 
are now," he interrupted quickly. " No, you 
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must please dismiss the idea from your mind, 
and be content with your actual safety." 

Elsa did not answer. She walked at his side 
in meditative silence until they reached the end 
of the street in which Scio House stood. She 
stopped and held out her hand. 

"There is only one important question that 
I wanted to ask you," she said. "The paper 
that I left on the desk in Mr. Grayle's study — 
the acknowledgment of the debt he owed my 
father — do you know whether it has been seen 
and connected with my visit ? That is the only 
way in which my identity can be discovered 
now, is it not ? " 

Esmond turned physically sick at the 
question. With the swiftness of a lightning 
flash it showed him the completeness of his 
treachery, the hypocrisy of his pretence of 
serving her. Yesterday he had told her that 
the whole question of her safety turned upon 
the paper which she had left behind her at the 
Villa San Remo. If it was passed over as 
merely one of the many business papers which 
Grayle had been sorting out and destroying on 
the evening of his death, Elsa had practically 
nothing more to fear. If, however, anybody had 
been clever enough to connect it with the visit 
of the "lady in black," and her departure with 
the brief bag containing approximately the sum 
mentioned on the "I.O.U.," then the search 
for the lady in black would at once become a 
search for the nearest female representative of 
the Professor Ambrose Armandy to whom 
the "I.O.U." was made out. It would mean 
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that Elsa's only chance of avoiding su^icion 
and arrest lay in effectually concealing her 
real name and identity. 

Yesterday they had admitted together the 
paramount importance of the paper, and now^ if 
he told her the truth, he would have to confess 
that he had forgotten its existence. 

One of the most important objects with which 
he had gone down to the Villa San Remo had 
been to discover, if he could, into w}iose hands 
the paper had fallen, and what signmcance was 
attached to it At the outset he had given 
much thought to it. He had examined the desk 
as closely as he could, in the presence of Mark 
Heviot and Inspector Creed, without finding a 
sign of the document Yet, if it had fallen into 
the hands of the police, they were strangely 
reticent about it Esmond had almost Men 
driven to conjecture that for some reason of his 
own. Mason, the old butler, must have destroyed 
it This was his theory during the inquest, and 
he was wondering towards its close how he 
could question the butler about it without 
showing his own knowledge. And then — from 
the moment that he saw Mason alone, ready to 
tell him anything that he could ask — alt thought 
of the paper on which Elsa Armandy's fete 
so largely depended had been wiped from 
his mind, to be recalled again only by her 
question. 

To remember it was to realise the full 
extent of his treachery to the girl who trusted 
him. It seemed to him in his confusion that 
the question was one he could not answer. 
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But the answer was easy. It is always easy to 
be insincere. 

" I could not find any trace of the paper," he 
said. " I had a good look at my stepfather's 
desk, and I feel sure it was not there. And the 
police certainly do not seem to have it, or they 
would certainly have made some mention of it 
at the inquest or have asked me some question 
about the transaction with your father. It 
seems to have mysteriously disappeared." 

" I was afraid so," she said in her strangely 
formed and emotionless manner. "And it 
leaves me without any proof at all, does it not, 
that Mr. Grayle owed me or my father any- 
thing, or that I had any excuse for calling on 
him and taking the money .' " 

"Precisely so," he said, "and that is one 
reason why I think it would be suicidal for you 
to divulge your identity. I trust that you will 
never have to tell your story or prove it. 
Believe me, you are much safer in your present 
position unknown, unsuspected, unassociated 
in any way with the affair at Mordenholme. 
You can see that, can you not ? " 

"Of course nobody would believe me," she 
said hopelessly, and held out her hand again, 

" It is the only question I really wished to 
ask you," she continued. " Of course the 
newspaper will tell me what happened at the 
inquest. Thank you very much for all you 
have done for me." 

" I only wish I could have done more," he 
said, his voice as formal as hers. " If I find 
out what has become of the ' I.O.U.' I will let 
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you know at once, and if anything should turn 
up to threaten your safety, you will, of course, 
consult me at once. You know my address at 
Vandyke Gardens, and you know my studio. I 
shall spend most of my time between them till 
the resumption of the inquest next week, and 
if you do not find me at the studio, a note to 
me at Vandyke Gardens would bring me to 
you at the earliest possible moment But 1 do 
not think you are threatened by any real danger 
now. You are quite comfortable at Scio 
House ? " 

"Quite, thank you," she said, and held out 
her hand. 

" Good-bye, and thank you very much for all 
you have done for me." 

"Good-bye, and good luck," he said with 
forced cheerfulness, and a moment later found 
himself alone with the memory of an ice-cold 
hand in his, and a dull sense of loss which made 
it difficult for him even to congratulate himself 
that he was free now to dispose of the in- 
criminating burden in his hand. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE INTERRUPTED TASK 

As Esmond opened the door of his studio with 
a key from his pocket, and switched on a single 
electric light, the place struck him for the first 
time with a sense of loneliness and cheerlessness. 
The unfinished painting on the easel no 
longer welcomed him with its invitation to 
pleasant absorption in work. He did not 
glance at it. All the old associations of the 
room with effort and ambition — which had 
been sufficient to fill his life a week ago — had 
vanished, and he remembered only his last 
visit to the studio when Elsa had been with 
him, associated with him in the intimacy of 
fellow-conspirators which made all the little 
scruples of convention non-existent. In the 
little room adjoining she had changed her 
dress and emerged for his inspection, a new 
dainty figure who in some subtle way seemed 
to be bound to him more intimately than 
ever, because he had helped her to select and 
purchase her hat and costume. He had thrilled 
with a delightful sense of semi-possession as he 
inspected her critically, suggesting a different 
arrangement of her hair and other details and 
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lending a little assistance with the lace at her 
neck. 

The thought of it came back vividly for con- 
trast with the cold formality of their farewell 
a few minutes ago. He could not allow that 
coldness to continue when her complete un- 
questioning dependence upon him had been so 
pleasant, but how could he enjoy her confidence 
now when he knew that he was deliberately 
sacrificing her interests to those of his mother. 

He tried to dismiss the disturbing question 
from his mind and concentrate it on the task 
that lay before him. He had no right to think 
of anything until the jewel cases were securely 
hidden. 

He had locked the door behind him carefully 
as he entered, and moved round the room 
almost mechanically draping the windows. ' But 
he had no zest for his work : it was something 
that must be done, but the excitement of doing 
it had left him. The thought of Elsa and the 
remembrance of her strained composure 
obsessed him. And the work promised to be 
tedious. He had no implements to raise the 
badly laid flags and dig away the earth beneath 
other than the poker and shovel in his grate. 
When the idea of the hiding-place had first 
suggested itself, he had thought easily of 
borrowing anything he wanted from Despon 
the sculptor, who worked early and late in the 
studio across the passage modelling huge masses 
of clay into the equestrian statue that was to 
make him ffimous, but even before he met Elsa 
he had remembered that it was not safe to 
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excite even Despon's curiosity or enable him to 
know that on a certain date he had requisitioned 
a spade and a crowbar. It was a desperately 
hard game in which he had enj^aged, this game 
of destroying evidence, when every step he 
took in destroying it might make fresh evidence 
against him, and through him against his 
mother. He must if it was humanly possible 
make shift with the instruments that lay ready 
to his hand, and he bent the poker out of shape 
and hurt his hands horribly in raising the flag- 
stone, and he set to work to remove the earth 
beneath it tediously with a flimsy coal-shovel. 

It was slow and arduous toil. The soil had 
evidently been beaten down hard after its 
recent displacement and the coal-shovel proved 
a poor instrument with which to dig it Before 
many minutes had passed, the digger paused to 
wipe the perspiration from his face and remove 
his coat. The day which had been bright and 
sunny had ended in a close and oppressive 
night, and his feverish anxiety to get his task 
finished exhausted him even more than the 
unaccustomed exertion. It seemed to him that 
he had been working for hours before he had 
even scooped out a hole large enough to make 
the hiding of the jewel-cases possible and he 
had decided long ago that they must be buried 
as deep as the drain below would allow to 
avoid any chance of their accidental discovery 
when the flagstone above was being laid by the 
masons who would complete his work. 

He was working desperately in his shirt- 
sleeves with bruised hands and a mound of 
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freshly turned earth around him, when he 
paused abruptly with all his senses concentrated 
into the one act of listening. Somebody was 
fumbling at the locked door of the studio as 
if seeking a knocker or bell to make their 
presence known. 

It was the interruption he had been more or 
vaguely dreading all the time, and his heart 
seemed to stand still as a timid knock sounded 
on the lintel of the door. 

It was quite possible that the visitor was 
only one of the artists and sculptors he knew in 
the block who, seeing a light in his studio, had 
guessed that he was back there and knocked 
tentatively on the chance of a chat. But for 
anybody, however disinterested, to come in now 
and see him laboriously digging a hole in the 
studio floor would be disastrous. Even if they 
had not read the newspapers, their most chance 
remark might reach those who had and who 
were puzzling their brains over the Mordenholme 
mystery. Anybody who had heard anything 
of the drama in which he had now taken a 
prominent part would inevitably connect the 
hole in the studio floor with it. They would 
know that he was hiding something, and the 
equally inevitable police search would reveal 
the Hare jewels and leave him no course 
between telling the truth and accepting the 
responsibility himself, if it was possible, for 
having stolen them from the Villa San Remo. 

His first instinctive act was to switch off the 
tight No inference that could be drawn from 
the darkness could be half so serious as the 
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facts that the light would reveal, and he groped 
in the darkness for his coat and hat Whoever 
the caller might be — and in his heart he had no 
doubt who it was who had knocked so timidly — 
he must pretend that he had been on the point 
of leaving the studio when their knock sounded, 
and have his interview with them outside. His 
hands were thickly soiled with earth. He 
realised the fact as he drew on his coat, and 
still in the dark he groped his way to the inner 
room and washed them hastily. 

The timid knock at the outer door had not 
been repeated. He had most probably been 
alarming himself without reason. Some stranger 
had knocked casually perhaps to make inquiry 
for some address in the block, or one of his 
friends from another studio had tapped 
tentatively on the off-chance that he was back 
and been easily persuaded that he was stilt 
away or engaged. 

There was no sound from the outside hall, 
and after a moment's hesitation he unlocked 
the door and opened it. 

There was nobody there, but as the light 
of the hall-lamp fell on the threshold where he 
stood it showed him a twisted slip of paper 
that had evidently been pushed beneath the 
door. 

Instinctively he guessed, even before he saw 
the delicate feminine handwriting in which the 
slip was addressed to him, that it was a message 
from Elsa. She had called with something to 
tell him, some new need perhaps for his 
assistance, and she had gone away believing 
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that he would not even trouble to open the 
door to her. His heart turned sick as he 
realised how cruelly he must be disappointin}^ 
all her faith in him. 

The impulse to hurry after her with exi>lan- 
ations and apologies was almost irresistible. 
She could not have gone far he told himself, 
and he would overtake her before she reached 
Scio House again. He had taken the key from 
the door, and was relocking it from the outside 
when the thought of what he was leaving 
behind him made him hesitate. To leave the 
suit'Case unhidden would be unwise enough. 
To leave it standing by the side of a half-dug 
hole, with its instant suggestion that he had 
something to hide, would be worse than unwise. 
To abandon his work for even a moment half- 
done would be an act of greater treachery to 
his mother than if he had not undertaken it 
at alL Once more his concern for the girl who 
had placed so much dependence on him was 
overmastered by concern for the safety ofhis 
mother. 

It was not until his instinctive impulse to 
hurry after Elsa was met and conquered that 
he unfolded the paper she had left, still standing 
in the dimly-lighted hall, and he had barely 
deciphered a word of it when a heavy step 
made him look up to find Inspector Creed 
entering the block. 

Esmond's blood ran suddenly cold. At the 
sight of the policeman a dozen fears, both for 
his mother and for Elsa Armandy, crowded into 
his mind together. He asked himself whether 
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Creed had met and recognised Elsa on her way 
from him, and he crushed her note unread into 
his pocket. And almost simultaneously he 
turned the key again in the door behind him, 
determined that if the Inspector had followed 
him from Waverley Road intent on searching 
the studio, he would not allow him to enter the 
room, even if he had to prevent it by force. 

Creed's manner was quite deferential. 

" I should be glad if you could spare me 
a few minutes of your time, Mr. Hare,' he said, 
his eyes brightening as he rect^ised him. " 1 
called at your rooms, and they told me I might 
possibly find you here." 

Esmond pulled himself together, exasperated 
with himself for allowing the policeman's visit 
to startle him. 

" I am just returning to Vandyke Gardens," 
he said, slipping the key of the studio into his 
pocket "If it is not taking you out of your 
way. we can talk as we walk." 

He felt, as he spoke, that the Inspector was 
eyeing him narrowly, and he became mentally 
conscious that, although he had washed the 
signs of his toil from his hands, there were 
marks of yellow earth on his cuffs and on his 
trousers where he had knelt at his task. 

" I shall not take up many minutes of your 
time, Mr. Hare," said the policeman again, 
*' and it would be as well to be as private as 
possible." 

He took a step towards the studio door. 

Esmond put his back against it, and 
ostentatiously lighted a cigarette. 
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"All right, Inspector," he said. "We shall 
not be disturbed here. Fire away ! " 

For just a moment Inspector Creed hesitated, 
but to Esmond it seemed a very long one 

" It is about Mrs. Graylc," he said " It has 
become very important — in the lady's own 
interests — that I should get into communication 
with her. As I happened to be near, I thought 
I would just call on you and ask whether you 
have managed to discover yet which of her 
friends she has gone to." 

He was eyeing him more keenly than ever. 
It was quite clear to Esmond that Inspector 
Creed suspected him of knowing more about 
his mother s movements than he nad admitted 
at the inquest, and was expecting to gain more 
perhaps from his expression than his words. 
But the very fact that he had a deliberate lie to 
tell made him more completely an actor. He 
.was surprised himself at the complete ease with 
which he played his part. 

" I am sorry to say that I have discovered 
nothing as yet," he answered. " I am becoming 
horribly anxious. My mother was ill when she 
left Little Mordenholme Rectory, and the fact 
that she has not heard of the tragedy at home 
and come forward seems to me to admit of only 
one explanation. She must be lying ill some- 
where, too ill to know what is taking place, and 
I am afraid she must be with strangers. If she 
was with friends they would have let me know 
before now. But you say that it has become 
more important to find her. Has anything 
fresh turned up, Inspector?" 
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"Nothing definite," said Creed, "but there 
is a very persistent rumour round Mordenholme 
that Mrs. Grayle was seen on the night of the 
tragedy with some red morocco jewel cases 
under her cloak. Of course, stories like this 
will get about, and the local police are doing 
their best to find out how it originated, but you 
can understand that it is very desirable for Mrs. 
Grayle to come forward and say what she 
actually did do on the night of the— afTair. I 
thought that if you could communicate with her 
in any way, it would be worth while to let you 
know what is being said." 

Esmond nodded. The very seriousness of 
what he was being told had rendered him 
perfectly cool, completely an actor. Creed, of 
course, guessed that he knew where his mother 
wEis, and was either hoping to gain something 
from his manner, or to persuade him that tt 
would be better tactics to bring her forward 
with a plausible account of her disappearance, 
than to wait for evidence against her to 
accumulate. 

"That is very good of you, Inspector," he 
said easily, "and I shall redouble my efforts 
to find where my mother is gone. Apart from 
my anxiety about her health, her disappearance 
is of course most unfortunate in view of the 
silly stories that are sure to be circulated. 
Directly I hear where she is I will let you know. 
You are no nearer, I suppose, to finding out 
who killed my stepfather than when I saw you 
this morning ? " 

Inspector Creed smiled complacently. 
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"Not much nearer, and no further off; it is 
an interesting case because it has so many 
accidental complications, but 1 have no doubt 
that I shall be aUe to lay my hands on the 
murderer of Nehemiah Grayle before I have 
done." 

" 1 sincerely hope so," said Esmond, with all 
the unction of a naturally honest man whose 
conscience has for once given him carte blancJu 
to be insincere, and he nad the satisfaction of 
feeling that Creed no longer looked at him 
suspiciously. 

" Are you going my way ? " he added easily, 
as he stepped out into the street 

The Inspector shook his head. 

" No, sir. I have to report myself at the 
Yard. Officially, I am not in charge of the 
matter of Mr. Grayle's death at all. My 
business was only to arrest him, but I am hoping 
that I shall be allowed to finish the investigations, 
now that I have begun them." 

They shook hands and parted at the corner 
of the little street, and Esmond proceeded 
towards Vandyke Gardens until the Police 
Inspector was well out of sight in the opposite 
direction. 

He made his way back to the studio cautiously, 
his mind full of the seriousness of what 
Creed had told him. Although the Inspector 
had spoken only of a rumour, Esmond did not 
doubt that his mother had actually been seen 
leaving Mordenholme with the heirlooms. It 
had needed only his disastrous declaration at 
the inquest of the importance that the jewels 
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horc to the crime, to make everybody who had 
seen her talk of what they had seen. If his 
mother was to be saved^ the evidence of those 
who had seen, or imagined that they had seen, 
her carrying the jewel cases from the Villa San 
Remo must not have a shred of corroboration. 
He must make it impossible for the heirlooms 
to be traced back to her possession, and his 
blood ran cold at the thought of them lying 
unhidden still in the studio. 

In his pocket was a message from Elsa, 
perhaps an urgent appeal for his help, but he 
dared not look at it yet, although he was burning 
with anxiety to see what she had said, lest it 
should tempt him to leave his task unBnished. 
In imagination he saw himself confronted by 
aoother unbearable mental struggle in which his 
duty to his mother would pit itself against the 
desire to champion and protect the girl whose 
interests must be sacrificed for his mother's 
sake. 

As he entered the quiet cul-de-sac in which 
his studio was situated he found another shock 
awaiting him. A policeman in plain clothes 
was patrolling the little street. At the sight of 
Esmond he crossed the roadway to avoid him, 
but the artist had a keen and practised observa- 
tion for physical characteristics, and even in 
the semi-darkness he recognised the build and 
walk of Constable Peck^m, who had been 
assisting Creed in his investigations at Morden- 
holme. 

The studio was being watched then. But 
why ? What did Creed suspect ? 
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He watched the man out of sight before he 
dared to enter the studio, and already he felt 
hopeless of his task. If Creed had already 
formed a suspicion in some way that the jewels 
were at the studio, it was of litde use to bury 
them there. The fact, which he could not 
hope to conceal satisfactorily, that the flagstones 
had been moved would lead them at once to 
their hiding-place. But the fact that he was 
watched made it still more hopeless to think 
that he could find a fresh cache for them. He 
shrank from the attempt, and hurried on 
despondently with the interment, wondering 
nervously all the while whether Constable 
Peckham might not be at some unsuspected 
peephole all the time watching him at work. 

It was not until the flagstones were replaced 
i^ain, and, so far as possible, all traces of his 
task removed, that he read Elsa's note at last, 
and, in his relief at learning what she had to 
tell him, felt for the moment that all his efforts 
had been unnecessary. . 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



*' I HAVE read your evidence at the inquest in 
the newspaper, and feel that I ought to let you 
know at once that you are wrong about the 
jewels. The lady who took them cannot have 
shot Mr. Grayle, because I met her at the gate 
leaving the house with them before I saw Mr. 
Grayle in his study alive. It was when I was 
on my way to see him the. second time. She 
was a tall, well-dressed lady with grey hair, and 
I am sure about the jewels, because she dropped 
one in a red morocco case as she passed me, 
and I handed it back to her. I am afraid this 
will make it more difficult than ever for you to 
believe in my innocence, but when I know what 
it is to be wrongly suspected, I feel that I can- 
not let you raise suspicion against somebody 
else who must be as innocent of your step-father s 
death as I am. I am very grateful to you for 
the help you have given me. fcannot, of course, 
claim any of the money you were keeping for 
me, now that the only proof of my right to it is 
lost, i am sorry I cannot return what I took 
away. I should like, please, to consider it a 
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loan from you which I hope one day to repay. 
I shall always be grateful for your great kindness 
to me." 

This hastily pencilled communication, without 
address or signature, was the whole of Elsa's 
note* It bore no other word beyond his name, 
written more carefully, on the outside of the 
folded slip. 

If he had been able to read it more calmly, 
Esmond might have gathered from it a signifi- 
cance beyond the actual words. He might have 
asked himself why Elsa should have written at 
all when she could have given him her important 

{>iece of information — a hundred times more 
mportant to him than she imagined — at their 
next meeting. 

But the information itsdf filled his whole 
mind. It seemed abruptly to change the whole 
world. For his mother was innocent The 
proof stood out plain and irrefutable to his mind 
when he remembered Elsa's story so well. It 
was on her second visit to the Villa San Retno 
that she had looked through the study window 
and seen Nehemiah Grayle packing the money 
in his handbag, preparatory no doubt to an 
intended flight from the expected police visit 
and prosecution. If, on her way to the house 
and before seeing his step-father in his study, 
she had observed Mrs. Grayle leaving with the 
Hare heirlooms, it was proof positive that his 
mother could have had no hand, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the tragedy at the villa. Ha* 
innocence was established bevond a doubt, and 
he lai^hed aloud in the revulsion of his feeling 
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to think of the trouble he had taken to hide the 
imagined proofs of her imagined guilt. It did 
not matter whether the jewds were found or not 
now. It could be proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that they had nothing to do with his 
stepfather's death. 

If Inspector Creed or his satellite had chanced 
to come in at this dramatic moment, Esmond 
might have pointed out to them the hiding 
place of the heirlooms and given Ijhem his 
mother's address. ^t 

It was not until the intoxication caused by his 
abrupt revulsion of mood had worn off a little 
that he was able to think t^e position over 
calmly and realise that for him to know that his 
mother was innocent was one thing, for the 
police to be assured of her innocence was quite 
another. Before she could be exonerated from 
suspicion by Elsa's story, that story would have 
to be made public, and Esmond stopped abruptly 
in his hurried preparations for leaving the studio, 
as it flashed upon him that his mother could not 
be exonerated by Elsa's evidence until Elsa 
herself was under arrest and the evidence given 
in a court of law. 

And Elsa's own chance of escape, if she were 
once arretted, had become smaller than ever. 
The only alternative theory to that of her guilt 
which even he had been able to formulate was 
disproved, and disproved ironically enough by 
her own evidence. He was as completely con- 
vinced as ever of her innocence and of the truth 
of her story, but it was more than ever difficult 
to hope that others would believe it 
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He could not ask her to give up her liberty 
and jeopardise her life merdy to tell the story 
that would clear his mother, at any rate whilst 
his mother was still undiscovered and unaccused ; 
his blood ran cold as he realised what an ordeal 
might lie before him if his mother was arrested 
ana he was forced to choose once more between 
her interests and those of the girl who had 
trusted herself to his protection. 

For the present he was free to serve them 
both by concealing the jewels, and he was con- 
scious of a great load lifted from his mind. He 
was free to make himself whole-heartedly the 
champion of the girl whose complete dependence 
had touched him so deeply ; and the happy 
relief that filled his whole heart enabled him to 
realise a little how gre^t had been the pain of 
their virtual estrangement 

He found himself suddenly in the most ex- 
ultant mood, in the highest of spirits. A great 
horror had been lifted from his mind, and he 
was back in the atmosphere of romantic adven- 
ture, no longer engaged on the sordid and 
hopeless task of endeavouring to conceal the 
truth, but impelled afresh to solve the actual 
secret of his step-father's death, in his mother's 
interest no less than in Elsa Armandy's. 

He had been washing his hands afresh and 
brushing his clothes hastily to remove the traces 
of his toil before going out into the world again. 

He had hurried through his work with the 
idea strong in his mind that Elsa was in urgent 
need of his advice or assistance, and although 
her note made no demand on his services, the 
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purpose with which he had hastened still held 
him. 

If for a moment the thought occurred to him 
that he ought to hasten to Waverley Road and 
allow Nurse Ruth to share his relief and the 
knowledge that his mother was innocent, it was 
dispelled quickly by the remembrance that he 
had no proof to ofier het. Even to relieve the 
distress of the faithful Mason, he could not 
share Elsa's story with another soul. What 
she had told him was a profound confidence 
between themselves. 

And it was scarcely less necessary than before 
that Mason and his sister should strain every 
nerve to keep his mother's whereabouts a secret, 
at least until she was able to speak for herself. 
Not that she was likely, when she could give 
an account of her actions, to throw any fresh 
light on the tragedy at the Villa or clear herself 
of complicity in it without Elsa's evidence. It 
was best that Nurse Ruth and Mason should 
still ,think there was the most serious reason 
possible for keeping the secret of his mother's 
whereabouts. 

He bad promised to return to Waverley 
Road, but the visit could wait now until he had 
seen Elsa. 

He was full of impatience for the meeting, 
and it was not until he had locked the studio 
door behind him, and passed again the constable 
in plain clothes, who was still patrolling the 
street, that he asked himself what he was going 
to say to Elsa Armandy when they met. 

So far he had been carried on by the impetus 
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of a past purpose. When he heard her fumUing 
at the studio door, he had jumped to the con- 
clusion that she needed his help, and the feeling 
became intensified by the obstacles which 
forbade him to hasten to her until it became 
difficult to dispel. It came upon- him now with 
a sudden sense of chill that, far from makin? 
any demand on his services, Miss Armandy had 
addressed him in her scribbled note in a tone 
to suggest that their alliance was at an ead. 

In his exultant relief at the news she gave 
him, he had thought of nothing but the news 
itself. Now with hia mind centred on the writer 
he recalled the formality of her note. She had 
been quick to realise that he was*not giving his 
mind whole-heartedly to her interests. The 
subtle tie which had made them instantly allies 
with complete confidence in each other was too 
fine a thing to survive the actual treachery of 
his mind towards her when he mentally sacrificed 
her interests to those of his mother. 

And he could not explain. He knew well 
enough that to tell Elsa that his mother was 
under suspicion and could be cleared by her 
word would make her surrender at once to the 
police. She had been eager to do so, when 
nobody was suffering from her silence. How 
could he restrain her if she knew how much her 
evidence was needed on his mother's behalf 

How then could he regain her confidence, 
the complete confidence which had been so 
sweet to him? 

His step, which had been brisk and eager as 
he left the street, slackened more and more as 
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be proceeded, uid in the King's Road he 
stopped to decipher Elsa's note in the light of 
a street-lamp. 

Its tone of formality struck him more forcibly 
than ever. It sounded as though she were 
renouncing not only all claim on the money at 
the cottage but on his personal help and interest 
He walked on again thoughtfully. How could 
he persuade her after the unfortunate meeting 
at Sloane Square that his desire to assist her 
was as great as ever, that he had not wavered 
for a moment in his belief in her innocence ? 
How could he prevail on her, when she was so 
bravely proud, to keep and use the five thousand 
odd pounds as her own, or alternately to let him 
act as paymaster until her right to it was more 
clearly established? How could he make him> 
self afresh her unquestioned and undoubted 
guardian and protector ? 

And suddenly he found the blood coursing 
wildly in his veins as the one and only answer 
suggested itself like an inspiration, a solution 
of every difficulty. There was one way in 
which he could assure Elsa of his complete faith 
in her without a single awkward explanation. 
There was one way in which he could make the 
money at the cottage as much bers as his 
without interminable argument. There was 
one way in which he could make himself as 
completely her protector as he yearned to do. 

He laughed at himself in bis new sudden 
illumination to think how blind he had been. 
His yearning for Elsa's complete confidence 
and dependence, what was it but the desire for 
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her love. The atmosphere of intimate sympathy 
and understanding which had made their adven- 
tures at Birling and in London a romance, the 
atmosphere he had been longing hopelessly to 
restore, how was it possible between a man and 
a woman in a prosaic world, apart from some 
rare soul-loving; adventure, unless they were 
husband and wife ? 

He walked on to Scio House quickly. He 
knew what he would say to Elsa now, and it 
needed n« preparation. His whole heart was 
aglow with the thought of her beauty and 
sweetness and the wonderful privileges that 
Elsa might bestow on him, as he rang the 
bell. 

It was true that a dark cloud of suspicion 
hung over her life from which he saw no way 
of defending her except by keeping her in hiding. 
It was true that the arrest and indictment of 
his mother might force upon him the ordeal of 
a choice between the interests of the two women 
he loved. But he was young, and he was in 
love, and his thoughts could go no further than 
the meeting. His voice trembled slightly as 
he asked whether " bis cousin " had returned 
yet 

The woman of the house looked at him in 
surprise. 

"Oh, she is not returning here!" she said. 
" She took her luggage and paid me up to the 
end of the week. It is not an hour since she 
left." 

The colour had faded from Esmond's excited 
face. 
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" But did she leave no message for me ? " he 
asked, his voice hoarse, and the landlady shook 
her head. 

" No, sir. She left no message and no 
address. She said there were not likely to be 
any letters for her, and she was not quite certain 
where she would settle. She drove away in a 
cab, but I did not hear what directions she gave 
the cabman." 

She could give him no other information, and 
Esmond turned away blankly at last realising, 
as he knew that he ought to nave realised long 
ago, that the letter which had opened his eyes 
was meant for Elsa's farewell, releasing htm 
from any further responsibility or concern for 
her welfare and safety. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



EsHOND turned away from Scio House walkiiw 
like a man in a dream. He felt as dazed and 
stupefied by the blow as if it had been a physical 
one. The warm glow of emotion and purpose 
with which he had come to the house was 
arrested suddenly and denied expression. He 
wanted Elsa — he had not realised fully till now 
how much he wanted her — and he was left 
without a clue by which to find her. 

Alone and practically without money, she 
had cut herself adrift from him to make her 
fight unaided against discovery and destitution. 

And ft was all his fault She had trusted 
him, and he had killed her trust. What could 
she think after their meeting in Sloane Square, 
but that he had ceased to believe in her 
innocence. She thought he no longer wished 
to help her. and she had proudly gone a«ay to 
save nim even the discomfort of making his 
change of opinion more clear, 

'* Ob I darling, why did you not trust me a 
little longer, just a little longer," he found him- 
self murmuring over and over again. 

Less than an hour ago she h«u gone, but the 
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hour made a ^If which he could scarcely hope 
to bridge. How could he find her when her one 
effort and intention was to hide^^from everyone 
who had ever known her Nothmg that he 
knew of her past history^ven if it bad not 
been of the slightest— could assist him to trace 
her, because he himself had taught her that her 
chief hope of escape lay in avoiding the places 
where she was known and the people who had 
known her. And in seeking her he was handi- 
capped by the fact that all the police of the 
country were seeking her also. At present he 
believed that they were carrying on their search 
with no knowledge of her name, and no clue to 
her identity other than the vague description 
which had been given of "the lady in black" 
by the few people who saw her at Mordenholme. 
But so long as the actual fate of the paper which 
she had left on Nehemiah Grayle's desk was 
unknown, he could not tell himself with assur- 
ance that suspicion would not be directed 
against Elsa by name. In any attempts he 
made to find her, he would have to pause and 
assure himself that they could not serve the 
cause of the many others who wished to discover 
her whereabouts. 

The tasfe that lay before him — that had pre- 
sented itself instantly and automatically as the one 
object of his life until it was accomplished — 
seemed already hc^ess. With Elsa herself 
le^ued against him, imagining, even if she 
heard of his search for her, that lie was seeking 
her through pity or some fastidious sense of 
reqtonsilMlity, bow could he ever hope to find 
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her again. The future seemed to hold out no 
alternative between the shock of knowing that 
she was arrested and the horror of imagining 
her starving, as she was likely to starve when 
the few pounds she had taken away with her 
were spent 

Almost mechanically he was making his way 
to the nearest cabstand to begin his inquiries. 

His inquiries proved futile. As a matter of 
fact, Elsa had had the good fortune — if it is 
. fortunate to carry out a purpose successfully — 
to engage a four-wheeler which had brought a 
fare from Paddington, and although Esmond 
ctmtinued his inquiries to every cab-rank within 
a mile radius of Scio House he found his search 
baulked at the outset 

It was only when he found his mind bankrupt 
of any further plan for the moment of pursuing 
his search that he remembered his mother and 
the promise he had given to return to Waverley 
Road when the Hare heirlooms were disposed 
of. 

It was after eleven when he reached Mrs. 
Williams's, to find the worthy woman expectantly 
awaiting him tn an excited mood of happy relief. 
The crisis in her charge's illness was already 
past, and she was now sleeping peacefully. An 
hour after Esmond's visit she had awakened 
from semi-unconsciousness, her mind quite 
lucid, and before falling asleep again had given 
her nurse a brief but perfectly clear account 
of her adventure with the jewels. When Mason 
had opened the door to her at the Villa she had 
gone immediately to the dining-room, and, 
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placing a chair against the sideboard, bad 
climb«l up there with some difficulty, to find 
the jewel cases concealed, as the butler had told 
her, behind the carved woodwork which sur- 
mounted it She had to stand on tip-toe to 
reach them, and was not sure that even then 
she had secured all the cases. But she was in 
terror all the time that her husband would come 
in and find her, and take possession of the 
heirlooms again by force. And in stepping 
down from the sideboard she had accidentally 
swept off the cover, and with it a couple of 
decanters, which, falling to the floor with a crash, 
made her feel that discovery was certain. She 
had switched off the light and fled precipitately, 
to hear the door of her husband's study opening 
as she passed through the hall. 

The certainty that he would discover what 
she had done, and pursue her, had made her 
run almost all the way to the station, where she 
found a train just about to leave for Birling. 
Her intention had been to take the heirlooms 
at once to Esmond at his cottage home, but 
she was half fainting with the strain through 
which she had passed when she entered the 
train, and before she had fully realised the fact 
Birling was left behind them, and she found 
herself on the way to London. Of the rest of 
the journey she seemed to have little recol- 
lection. The instinct of the invalid and the 
fugitive had taken her to Nurse Ruth. But it 
was quite apparent, when she spoke, that it 
was the pursuit of her husband only that she 
feared. Her dread was that he would manage 
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to regain possession of the beirlooms before 
she could place them in her son's keeping, and 
Mrs. Williams believed that her peacefulness 
now was due chiefly to her knowledge that Es- 
mond had already taken charge of them. The 
invalid was still under the impression that her 
husband was alive. It was apparent that she 
had not heard of his death much less caused it, 
and that she had not even met him in her last 
visit to the Villa. 

Nurse Ruth gave the recital with tears of 
happy relief in her voice, that was lowered in 
consideration of the nearness of the invalid. 

"And to think that you have taken all this 
time and trouble hiding the jewels, Mr. Es- 
mond," she said, " when there was no need, and 
they had really nothing to do with — the death. 
Now that your father is gone and cannot try 
to get them back, it does not matter who knows 
where the heirlooms are, does it ? " 

Esmond's tired face remained grave. 

" For us, my mother's statement is quite 
enough, of course," he said, " but it will not be 
for mose who do not know her. They will 
judge only by circumstantial evidence, and if 
the facts are so strong that they even made us 
think what we thought, how can we dare to 
make them known. We must keep it a secret 
from everybody that my mother visited the 
Villa at all that night, and in case it is found 
out we must not let anyone know where 
she is." 

Nurse Ruth wrinkled up her smooth fore- 
head. 
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" I can understand your feeling, Mr. Es- 
mond," she said thoughtfully. " But when a 
person is innocent, I always think that the best 
thing Is for them to say so, and say it at once. 
Now, everybody might know that this ' lady In 
black ' they speak about killed your father, be- 
cause if she was innocent she would have come 
forward at once to say what she actually was 
doing at the house. I have been reading about 
her In the paper, and I cannot see how anybody 
can doubt for a moment that she shot Mr. 
Grayle. The only thing that can be said for 
her Is that there appears to have been a 
struggle, and we cannot fancy a young woman 
struggling with a man like your father. But It 
seems to me that they think there was a 
struggle because the room was In disorder, and 
if the truth was known, I should not be sur- 
prised If the poor mistress caused all the dis- 
order. She told me that she broke the decanters 
on the sideboard, and she may have knocked 
against the butler's tray too In getting away. 
It is her silence that is helping the woman who 
really killed Mr. Grayle." 

Esmond would have interrupted her if he 
had not been afraid of betraying himself. To 
hear Elsa condemned and found guilty even by 
one to whom she was no more than a " lady in 
black," vaguely described In the newspapers, 
had brought a flush of indignant remonstrance 
to his cheeks, but he dared not make his pro- 
test audible until he had assured himself that 
it would seem no more than defence of an un- 
known person. 
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" I expect that people are saying the same of 
my mother," he said, studying his words. 

The shrewd old lady nodded. It was pre- 
cisely her point. 

"That is exactly whdt I am afraid of," she 
said, "if we make a secret about the mistress, 
and do not explain why she does not come for- 
ward. If we explained exactly what happened, 
the police would know that they had nothing to 
do but find the young woman who was with 
your father during the few minutes after the 
poor mistress left the house and before William 
found him murdered. Of course she shot 
him." 

Esmond winced at the tone of complete 
conviction. This was what every unbiassed 
reader of the newspapers would say of the 
woman he loved when it was fully established 
that the heirlooms had nothing to do with the 
tragedy. 

" It is quite possible that she may have as 
good an explanation to offer for her disappear- 
ance as we have for my mother's," he said, 
schooling his voice. " We have had a lesson 
against jumping to conclusions, and in any 
case it is too late to tell the true story of the 
heirlooms. Your brother has declared on oath 
that nobody but the lady in black visited the 
Villa. If he tells the truth now, the first thing 
that is certain is that he will be sent to prison 
for perjury. And the probability is that my 
mother would be arrested too until the truth of 
her story is proved. Who is to prove it-^in a 
court of law ? " 
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He was pleased to fee) that he was speaking 
quite disinterestedly, if his first thouj^ht was 
that the complete exoneration of his mother 
from suspicion would leave every evidence 
pointing to the guilt of Elsa Annandy, he did 
iiot allow the fact to sway his judgment. And 
even Nurse Ruth, with her characteristic lovfc 
of straightforward measures, had to admit that 
his reasoning was right. 

When he was pointing out to her that the 
arrest of his mouier — even a nominal arrest 
that mi^ht lead to her public exoneration from 
all suspicion — might have a serious effect on 
her recovery, whilst he was promising to see 
Mason and relieve his anxiety personally in 
order to avoid the possible danger of a communi- 
cation by post, he was consumed by a feverish 
impatience. He was wasting time when be 
might have been seeking Elsa. With every 
minute that passed she was drifting further and 
further from him, widening the gulf which 
already seemed so impossible to bridge- Hope- 
less as bis pursuit of her appeared, he grudged 
every moment taken from it, and he surprised 
Nurse Ruth, when their talking was done, by 
deciding that he must go back to Chelsea. 
She had taken it for granted that he would re- 
main the night with a view to seeing his mother 
when she woke, and learning from her perhaps 
some fresh details of what had happened at the 
Villa. 

He made his excuses awkwardly, con- 
scious of a divided loyalty, but he was past 
caring whether his old nurse was surprued. 
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or whether she thought him unfeeling or 
not 

A wild hope had come to him, born of his 
helpless desire, that Elsa could not leave him 
so completely ignorant of her plans as she ap< 
peared to have done. She must surely have 
realised that he deserved a little more explana- 
tion than she had given him in her hurried note. 
There would perhaps be some further communi- 
cation from tier awaiting him either at the 
studio or at Vandyke Garaens. 

The hope held him until he had visited both 
places, and found no message, no slightest 
word. 

" Oh ! little woman, you are cruel, cruel," he 
said aloud to the silence and loneliness of the 
studia "You ought to have given me a 
chance." 

A feeling of complete hopelessness and de- 
jection took possession of his mind. He had 
met the one woman in the world he wanted, 
and he had lost her. He would never find her 
unless it was in the hands of the police — her 
arrest announced by the newspapers, and no 
chance before her that he could see of escaping 
from the cruel web of evidence which connected 
her with his step-father's death. And his whole 
being longed for her, for the sound of her voice, 
the sight of her face, the delight of feeling that 
he was her trusted protector. 

It was a sentence of Nurse Ruth's, recalled 
from his survey of the apparentiy hopeless 
future, which lifted him from his miserable de- 
jection and sense of impotence. 
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"If this woman who called on your &ther 
and stole his money did not kill him to get it, 
who did ? " Mrs. Williams had demanded with 
an air of finality, and the question presented 
itself abruptly as one demanding an answer. 
Into the hopeless outlook it projected a purpose 
and an ambition. Instead of finding where 
Elsa had hidden herself — a task in which he 
had not found even a starting-point — he must 
make her hiding unnecessary, and Esmond, in 
a sudden revulsion of mood, could have laughed 
aloud at the futility of his longing to trace and 
find the woman he loved. 

For if he found her, what help could he give 
her except in assisting her to remain secure as 
a refugee, threatened all her life by the fear of 
discovery and arrest ? 

But if he discovered the actual murderer of 
Nehemiah Grayle, if he solved the mystery of 
his death ! It would no longer be necessary 
to find her, for Elsa herself would hasten to 
disclose her whereabouts and thank him. And 
while serving her, he would be serving his 
mother also. The prospect dazzled and excited 
him. His hopeless face had become animated. 

"To-morrow I'll go down to Mordenholme 
and not leave a stone unturned until I have 
found out the truth," he said to himself with 
determination. 

He had seen nothing of the police watch as 
he approached the studio. As a matter of fact, 
he had forgotten Constable Peckham in the 
concentration of his mind on what he would 
find there, but as he locked the door behind 
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bim after midnight preparatory to getting a few 
hours of sleep at his chambers before starting 
on his investigations at the Villa San Remo in 
the morning, lie noticed that the plain-clothes 
pdiceman was still patrolling the street. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE ONE HOPE 

Every man believes at heart that, given the 
opportunity, he would make a successful 
detective, and although Esmond Hare admitted 
to himself that he had little cause to con- 
gratulate himself so far on his deductive powers, 
be felt that the very earnestness of his desire 
must enable him to solve the mystery of his 
step-father's death, if it were humanly possible. 
Inspector Creed was attempting it hopefully, 
with no other incentive than professional 
ambition. And he himself had this great 
advantage over the police that he knew, while 
they did not, exactly what had happened at the 
Villa so far as Mason, Elsa Armandy, and his 
mother were concerned. Whilst Creed must 
waste time groping after false clues, he started 
now with the knowledge that the three most 
probable suspects were Innocent and had no 
connection with the actual crime. It would be 
strange if, with such advantages and with such 
an incentive, the reputation, perhaps the life, of 
the woman he loved to save, not to mention 
his mother's, he did not discover more than a 
paid detective, merely intent on doing his duty. 
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He had intended to get a few hours' sleep 
before catching the first train to Mordenholme 
in the morning, but his mind was in far too 
active a state to make sleep possible. 

The thought of Elsa, the ever-recurring 
demand to know what she was doing and 
thinking and suflering, the ever-recurring 
mental search for any possible clue by which 
he might bridge the gulf between her departure 
from Scion House and the present, would 
alone have kept him feverishly wakeful. It 
would have maddened him but for the relief of 
his new concentration on the problem of 
Nehemiah Grayle's death. 

And the problem was fortunately engrossing. 
He was ashamed to realise how little he had 
really considered it, how easily he had allowed 
his mind to be led and satisfied by false clues. 
He had allowed himself to suspect a man like 
Mason, and even his own mother, at the bidding 
of a little circumstantial evidence. When his 
mother's reported word absolved her completely 
in his eyes he had not sought a fresh theory to 
account for the tragedy. He had rather dis- 
missed it as a thing that had happened, without 
any possible explanation. And all the while he 
had been forgetting and ignoring the almost 
self-evident fact that the man who killed 
Nehemiah Grayle must be the man who had 
pursued Elsa tn his motor-car to Birling. 

There was no other explanation of the 
incident She had not been pursued, as she 
thought at the time, by the man who laid claim 
to the five thousand pounds odd which she had 
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taken from the Villa San Remo in payment of 
the debt owed her father, for Nehemiah Grayle 
was dead. She had not been pursued by the 
police, for the police knew nothing of her 
movements after she bad entered the train at 
Mordenholme, as the evidence at the inquest 
conclusively proved. Who, then, was the man 
who had pursued her, and after finding her had 
waited until nearly daylight before he tried to 
take advantage of his discovery ? Why had he 
pursued her, why had he tried to break into the 
cottage where she had taken refuge ? 

Esmond could imagine no object apart from 
a desire to gain possession of the light leather 
brief bag, with its valuable haul of more than 
five thousand pounds. Nor could the man of 
the motor-car, whoever he might be, have 
known that the bag was in Elsa's possession, 
unless he had seen her take it from the Villa. 
He must then have been on the spot at the 
time of the tragedy, and he had not dared 
to confront Elsa or come forward at the 
inquest. 

It could mean only that he was the actual 
assassin of Nehemiah Grayle. He had killed 
him no doubt for the sake of the five thousand 
pounds, only to see the prize for which he had 
committed his crime carried away by an un- 
known girl. It was easy to understand his 
frantic pursuit^- along the route of the railway, 
unless it was chance alone which had enabled 
him in his Bight from Mordenholme to catch a 
glimpse of Elsa and the brief bag and know 
where she was housed for the night. 
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The logical clearness of his theory excited 
him, and made him hopeful of his ability to 
follow this unique clue to a successful 5ni$h. 
But at the same time it made him a Uttle 
doubtful of the part he was playing. 

With a clue hke this in his bantu he bad done 
nothing. He had not even realised till now 
that it promised a solution of the mystery. He 
had beien very stupid, and he grew hot and 
cold at the thought of time lost. If he had not 
taken it upon himself to act the part of deus ex 
machina and decide when the law of the land 
could be permitted to act upon the evidence 
before i^ and when it was best to keep some 
evidence a secret, if he had allowed Elsa to 
tell her whole story, and run the risk of its not 
being believed, she would no doubt have ma^ 
some mention of the man in the motor-car, and 
it was quite possible that a practised investigator 
like Inspector Creed might have recognised in- 
standyali that it bad taken Esmond himself till 
now to think of. Creed might have followed up 
the clue, and by now have had the murderer of 
Nehemiah Grayle under lock and key and the 
whole mystery satisfactorily solved. In his 
efforts to protect Elsa and his mother it was 
quite possible that be had delayed their ex- 
ooeration, even if he had not made that exonera- 
tion impossible. Success or failure in following 
up a clue often depended upOn the promptitude 
with which it was taken in hand, and Esmond 
tossed feverishly in his bed as he asked himself 
whether he had injured Elsa irremediably by 
his eflTorts to help her. He asked hUnsdr 
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whether even now he ought not to undo his 
mistake and tell Creed all the facts of the 
case in order to set him working on the right 
trail. 

He could not do it The apparent treachery 
of it was too apparent. He had forbidden 
Elsa to tell her story. He could not — now 
that all chance of consultation with her or ex- 
planation was barred him — tell it himself. 
What could she think of him if he did but that 
he was betraying her in order to establish the 
innocence of his mother. He had begun with 
secrecy. He must go on with secrecy, but the 
responsibility frightened him. 

He could justify himself now only if he 
followed out the clue in his hands as emciently 
and successfully as Inspector Creed and the 
whole police force acting in unis<Hi could have 
investigated it 

And he had little idea how to proceed. 
There was the man in the velveteen jacket who 
had tried to rob Elsa on the night of their first 
meeting. It would no doubt be easy to find 
him at Birlirig. He had talked to the man in 
the motor-car, and if he was approached dis- 
creedy might be able to give some description 
of him and his car. Then he would have to 
make inquiries at Mordenholme to try and 
ascertain whether the motor-car had been seen 
in the vicinity of the Villa San Remo on the 
night of the tragedy there. 

It was not a very promising programme, but 
it was better than the blank wall which met 
him when he had thought only of tracing Elsa. 
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Here was a beginning, a demand for action to 
save him from maddening inactivity and 
impotence. 

He was impatient to get to work, and before 
ten o'clock in the morning he was hastily tramp- 
ing the lane from Birling Station to Elmtree 
Cottage. He had decidM that 'The Spotted 
Dog,' the tavern which lay just beyond the 
cottage, would be as good a place as any to 
make his inquiry for the man in the velveteen 
jacket, and he scarcely confessed to himself that 
a ridiculous hope still had its part in his plan- 
ning. If he began his investigations at the inn 
he could call in at the cottage in passing, and 
if Elsa had written to him there he would lose 
no time in getting the letter. He knew that 
it was a forlorn hope, but his heart quickened 
with an irrational expectancy as he climbed 
the steep garden-path and inserted hts key in 
the cottage door. 

As he turned it the door opened from within, 
and he found himself face to face with a police- 
man in uniform. 

For a moment the shock almost unnerved 
him. It seemed to him that the police sur- 
rounded him everywhere, and his mind, centred 
as it was on Elsa, leaped to a ready explanation 
of the man's presence in the cottage. It must 
be that Elsa had either been arrested or had 
voluntarily surrendered to the police and had 
told her story. Their first step would be to 
take possession of the brief bag bidden behind 
the wainscotting of the cottage studio, and he 
would no doubt be called upon to explain the 
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part he had taken in assisting her to hide it 
He might even be arrested and lose every 
chance of carrying on his search for the real 
murderer. Nor would the police carry it on 
for him if he was discredited at the outset 
by being made by an accomplice of the chief 
suspect 

The thoughts rushed through his mind in an 
instant of time, and he had actually considered 
and abandoned the idea of flight when the 
policeman's voice reassured him. 

"Oh! are you the gentleman who lodges 
here?" he asked with a touch of apolofry in his 
tone. " I was just wondering how 1 should 
communicate with you or Mrs. Grix. Perhaps 
you know where a letter would find her, 
sir ? " 

Esmond got back his composure quickly. 

"What's happened?" he asked. 

" Burglary, it looks like, sir, as you'll see for 
yourself when you look round. I wonder 
whether you will be able to say what the thieves 
have taken. It looks to me as though they 
have been disturbed. At anyrate they seem 
to have turned out a lot of things and left 
them." 

It seemed that the morning milkman had 
noticed a window at the back of the cottage 
broken, and peering through had noticed the 
kitchen in a state of confusion. When he 
knocked at the door and received no answer be 
had communicated to the first policeman he 
met his suspicion that " the artist gentleman at 
Elmtree Cottage" had been murdered Con- 
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stable Chick had returned with him to the 
cottage to investigate and entering by way of 
the broken window had just satisfied hinuelf 
that burglary without murder had been com- 
mitted there when Esmond arrived to confirm 
the second part of his conclusions. The milk- 
man was still upstairs looking for the murdered 
body of the artist, who, he felt sure, would 
never have left Btrling without telling him that 
he would not require milk in the morning. 

Following the policeman through the house, 
Esmond saw everywhere the evidences of a 
raid on the plabe. Drawers and cupboards 
had been turned out In the kitchen some of 
the wainscotting had been broken down and 
upstairs some loose boards taken up. The in- 
truders, whoever they might be, had even 
penetrated to the toft under the roof, as further 
depredations there and the open trap-door 
showed Vet strangely enough there were in 
every room easily pc»'table articles of some 
value, the first things that a bui^lar would be 
expected to apfiropnate, untouched. 

To Esmond it was quite a[^arent that there 
had been ho burglar, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, in the cottage at all, and he felt 
justified in telling the Constable after his survey 
that the contents of the cottage were quite in- 
tact. He was burning with impatience to get 
rid of him, and bis ally, the milkman, in order 
to ascertain whether the one object of the raid 
had been successful or not. 

For he understood quite clearly what had 
happened, and what had been the object of the 
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" burglar " who spent time exploring an empty 
loft and left a set of solid silver spoons un- 
touched. 

The man of the motor-car, the assassin of 
Grayle, who had tried once unsuccessfully to 
enter the cott^e in the night in pursuit of the 
brief bag, for the possession of which he had 
probably committed his crime, had made a 
second attempt in his absence to find it, and 
until he was alone Esmond dare not try to as- 
certain whether he had succeeded in securing 
the prize or not. 

In passing through the studio he had noticed 
no disturbance of uie wainscot, nothing to say 
that the secret panel had been opened. At the 
same time he had no proof that it had not. 
The fact that the wainscot In the studio had not 
been treated with the same violence as that in 
the kitchen might only mean that the secret 
spring of the moving panel had been discovered 
without recourse to force. 

And the question was more than a question 
whether Elsa had lost her inheritance. What 
mattered more was whether a connecting link 
with the man he sought had been lost. The 
man, whose discovery and conviction meant 
Elsa's safety, had actually been in the cottage 
again. If only he had been there, the 
mystery might already have been at an end. 
And if the man had succeeded tn the purpose 
of his visit, the chance would never be his 
again. 

It was difficult to conceal his impatience as 
he assured Constable Chick for the htmdredUi 
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time that the contents of the cottage were in- 
tact, and that there was no need to summon 
Mrs. Grix from the North to verify the fact 
For the hundredth time he agreed that the 
intending thieves must have been disturbed by 
the milkman's call and beat a hasty retreat 
taking nothing with them. He was hoping 
gainst hope that it was so, since the alternative 
explanation could only be that the intruder had 
found what he wanted. It seemed hours to 
him before the two men could be persuaded 
to drink his health and leave him to his own 
investigations. 

He watched them down to the garden gate 
and . turned back with a rapidly beating heart 
to open the secret panel 

Ine brief bag was still there apparently 
as he had left it, but he did not dare to 
congratulate himself until he had opened 
it and found its mouth still crowded with 
sovereigns. 

He s^ut it up hastily, and reclosed the panel 
with a nervous quickness. For once he had 
ignored precautions and disclosed the secret 
oiamber without covering the windows or lock- 
ing the door, and he glanced around him 
apprehensively. But his nervousness was 
absurd, he told himself. Constable Chick was 
at the gate and he would not allow any stranger 
to approach the cottage without stopping them, 
if only to continue his discussion of the 
"burglary." 

"All goes well," he told himself, "the 
murderer has made two attempts to secure his 
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spoil He will make a third, and the third 
time I must be there to meet him." 

He had never in his life wished so strongly 
to be in two places at the same time. 
He was loth to leave the cottage for a moment 
when not only the safety of Hlsa's inheritance, 
but a unique chance of confronting his step- 
father's assassin, seemed to depend upon his 
keeping always on guard there. At the same 
time, when delay might be so dangerous, he 
could not defer the independent investigations 
which he had planned, and which — if he were 
lucky — might make his encounter with a 
desperate criminal unnecessary. He was un- 
armed too ; before the encounter he must 
provide himself with a revolver, the purchase 
of which would mean a journey to Dempton 
Market 

He had set himself at once to board up and 
barricade from within the broken kitchen 
window through which "the burglar" had 
made his entrance, together with the bedroom 
window above the shed, by which he had made 
his attempt on the night of Elsa's arrival at 
the cottage. Not till the house was as secure 
as boards and screws could make it did he 
prepare to leave it, and he was pleased to Bnd 
that a new and unexpected safegiiard had arisen 
against the danger of his unknown adversary 
making a'fresh attempt in his absence. 

When he returned to the front of the house 
he found that a little crowd of loiterers had 
collected in the road, staring at the place. 
News of the "burglary" had evidently spread 
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already, and the idlers of Birling had come 
to enjoy the excitement of looting at the 
cottage where something unusual had taken 
place. 

Esmond was well enough acquainted with 
village life to know that the little crowd would 
not wholly dissipate during the rest of the day, 
and he told himself that the man he wanted 
must be desperate indeed if he tried to enter 
the cottage again in the face of such publicity. 
He would be sure to wait till nightfall. 

As he locked the door of the cottage care- 
fully behind htm the gate of the garden clicked, 
and the sight of the village postman coming up 
the path nad power to set Esmond's blood 
coursing more quickly. The hope that Elsa 
might write to him at Birling was difficult to 
conquer, and he quickened his step to meet 
the man and see what he had brought him. 

It was a letter from Mrs. Grix, the one 
which he had been vaguely fearing, announcing 
that she was about to return. Her son had 
died two hours after she reached him, and she 
was coming home on the morrow, the day 
after the funeral. 

Esmond knitted his brows as he read the 
black-edged sheet. If the mystery of Grayle's 
death had not been solved at the end of 
twenty-four hours he would be compelled to 
choose between finding another hiding place 
for the brief-bag and taking Mrs. Grix into his 
confidence, to the extent of letting her know 
that the secret of the moving panel had 
become one of supreme importance, which 
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must not, under any circumstances whatever, 
be mentioned to another human being. 

It was a choice of two evils, and he was 
glad to remember that there were twenty-four 
hours yet before the choice need be taken. 

He believed — perhaps because he wished it 
so earnestly — that the coming night would be 
decisive. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



After her parting with Esmond at the corner 
of the street in which Scio House lay, Elsa 
had made her way back to the boarding- 
house blindly, her eyes dim with tears that she 
was too miserable and lonely to let fall. 

For her one friend and ally in a hostile 
world had ceased to believe in her innocence. 
Appearances were too black against her for 
even his generous faith to fight gainst them. 
He had wished to believe her story, all his 
sympathies had been on her side, but the facts 
had been too strong for him. and he was 
unable to think that his step-father's death 
could be due to anybody but herself 

It was the only possible explanation that 
she could give to herself for the complete 
change in his manner. He had not come 
direct to her from the inquest, as he had 
practically promised to do, and when an 
accident had precipitated their meeting he had 
shown himself distraite — altogether changed. 

It was only what she had expected. When 
she read the morning papers she had asked 
herself how it could be possible for anybody to 
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believe in her innocence. The murder of 
Nehemiah Grayle had coincided, if the butler's 
story was to be believed, with her visit to the 
Villa. Her " theft " of the brief-bag gave the 
crime a sufKcient motive, and unless the old 
butler himself had murdered his master — which 
Elsa herself found it difficult to believe, when 
the old man had appeared to her so kind and 
humane and respectable — she seemed to be the 
only person who could have done so. She 
saw the case against herself black and staring, 
as it must appear to the newspaper-reading 
public, and her mind was lost in wonder that, 
with the case so complete against her, one man 
should believe her word and champion her. 

And then, at the very first moment of 
meeting him, she had realised that for him, 
too. the apparent proofe of her guilt had been 
too strong. His every word made it more 
clear. Why had he so definitely decided that 
he could never discover the murderer of his 
step-father ? Because he was convinced that 
she had killed him, and that there was no 
other solution of the mystery for him to find. 
He did not even believe her story of the 
" I.O. U." She had realised this from his want of 
interest in the paper, even before she quesdoned 
him, and found that this one proof, not of her 
innocence, but of her moral justification in 
taking the money, had disappeared, so far as 
Esmond Hare was concerned, and that he was 
doubtful whether it had ever existed. How 
else could he treat it with indifference when 
yesterday he had admitted that her whole fate 
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might depend on the finding of the paper which 
gave a clue to her name and identity ? 

He did not believe that it existed, and the 
doubt must make him suspect that she was a 
thief as well as a murdress. 

And yet, out of pure kindness and pity for 
her, he did not wish her to pay the penalty 
of the crimes which he believed she had 
committed. He did not even demand the 
return of the money. He wanted her to escape 
punishment by hidin?. His kindness and 
concern for her left her marvelling with an 
awed gratitude. But her devotion only made 
his imagined doubt of her a hundred times 
more bitter. 

The fate that the Law might mete out to 
her had become insignificant in comparison, 
and she would have given herself up to the 
police cheerfully if by doing so she could have 
hoped to make Esmond believe in her 
innocence. But if she could not convince him 
of the truth of her story, when he was so 
considerate, so anxious to believe her, how 
could she hope to convince strangers ? If 
Esmond Hare did not believe her, nobody 
would. 

She walked back to the boarding-house like 
an automaton, with no conscious purpose till 
she remembered the newspaper in her hand. 

It would tell her what had been said at the 
inquest. It would perhaps show her on what 
rock of doubt her friend's faith had been 
shipwrecked. For he had believed in her 
completely till the inquest She was sure of 
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that, and a little unacknowledged hope rose in 
her heart. Perhaps his doubt had been caused 
by some apparent contradiction of her story 
which she could explain away. 

When she reached the lioarding-house she 
ran up to her bedroom, and, lighting the gas, 
unfolded the newspaper with a feverish 
eagerness. 

But the newspaper report of the evidence 
at the inquest — and the late edition she had 
bought at Victoria Station gave the gist of it 
all — surprised her. She realised that it tended 
to diminish rather than increase the suspicion 
against herself. As for Esmond, his evidence 
seemed to show that, far from being at a loss 
for any possible explanation of the crime 
compatible with her innocence, he had a very 
clear and definite theory which left her guiltless. 

Hope rose in her heart again, mingled with 
her perplexity. The Hare jewels, of which 
Esmond spoke, would be found, and the death 
of Nehemiah Grayle traced to the person who 
had taken them. And she would be fully 
cleared in the eyes of the public — and of her 
friend. 

It was not till she was reading the report for 
a second time that the mention of the red 
morocco cases struck a sudden chord of 
memory in her mind. 

Her meeting with the tall, elderly lady who 
had carried a collection of jewel-cases under 
her cloak, and dropped one of them almost at 
Elsa's feet as she was nearing the gates of the 
Villa San Remo, had almost faded from her 
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memory. It remained there only as part of 
the nightmare of hopeless, purposeless wander- 
ing which had intervened between her first 
and second visit to the Villa. She had not 
thought of connecting it with the tragedy there, 
or of mentioning it to Esmond in their 
consultations, partly because she bad no 
certainty at all that the lady with the jewel- 
cases had been leaving the Villa or was 
connected with the house in any way, partly 
for a reason that did not instantly recall itself. 

For a moment she w£is able to think of the 
meeting as a confirmation of Esmond's theory 
given at the inquest, Nehemiah Grayle had 
been murdered for the jewels, and the woman 
she had seen carrying them away was the 
murdress. If she described her to him it 
might lead to her identification and arrest, and 
the clearing up of the whole mystery. 

It was only for a moment that the hope held 
her. The next she realised that what she had 
to tell destroyed Esmond's theory altogether. 
For she had met the lady with the jewd-cases 
at the Villa gates before Grayle was killed, 
before she went to the house and saw him 
alive in his study. 

Her brain reeled with the dramatic cruelty 
of it There was one person, and one only, 
on whom it seemed possible to place the 
burden of suspicion that lay so heavy on 
herself, and an accident had made her probably 
the only witness who could say that this person, 
whoever she might be, was innocent. It had 
become her duty to blacken the case against 
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herself in Esmond's eyes, to rob him of what 
tittle faith he stilt had in her innocence, by 
destroying the only alternative theory to her 

fuilt that he had l>een able to frame for 
imself. 

She paced up and down the little bedroom 
struggling with a moral temptation, which was 
alt the more severe because she had already 
decided that she could not see Esmond again 
or appear to make the least demand on his 
sympathy and assistance whilst he doubted her. 
And yet it was her duty, after his emphatic 
statement at the inquest to let him know that 
in diverting suspicion to the lady who had 
taken the jewet-cases, he was diverting it to 
somebody who was quite innocent of his step- 
father's deatti. 

It came as an inspiration to her that she 
coutd write what she had to say instead of 
seeing him, and leave the message at the 
studio, and she hurried through her task 
breatlilessly ; she was in a state of trepidation 
until the note was d^ivered. A light in the 
studio warned her that Esmond was there, and 
the fact that there was no letter-flap in the 
studio door disconcerted her. She was 
anxious to give no warning of her presence, 
but her very nervousness made her awkward, 
and in stooiung to put the note under the door 
she had stumbled against it and putting out 
her hand to save herself given an involuntary 
knock almost as though she were asking 
admittance. Before she knew whether it 
would be answered or not, she had hurried 
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away precipitately, con^^tulating herself all 
the more on her haste when at the corner of 
the street she passed an inspector of police on 
his way to the studio. 

She did not actually recognise Inspector 
Creed, although she had met him once before 
under dramatic circumstances, nor did he show 
the least sign of recognising her, but the very 
sight of his uniform, together with her feeling of 
certainty that he was visiting Esmond Hare in 
connection with his inquiries, and might have 
found her with him, brought back all the 
nervous fear of arrest which had dominated 
her mind in the flight from Mordenholme. 

In some subtle way Esmond had seemed to 
make her danger a romance. Now that she 
could no longer feel that he believed in her 
innocence or any longer accept his help, the 
thought of detection and arrest came back in 
all iu sordidness and horror, and she held her 
breath as the policeman passed. 

As soon as she got back to Scio House, she 
paid her account there, inventing an excuse for 
the sudden change that she had to make in her 
plans. Her modest luggage, the Gladstone 
bae and temporary outfit which Esmond had 
helped her purchase on the previous day 
was ready for a move at any moment, but she 
was in a state of nervous suspense through all 
the brief preparations for departure. While 
she was telling herself that Esmond would be 
very glad to find himself relieved from any 
further responsibility for her safety, her 
idealisation of his character made her afraid. 
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He was a. man who having once promised to 
champion and assist her, would keep his word 
even when his opinion of her had changed. 
He was a man who would show pity and 
consideration lor her even though he (nought 
that she had committed a crime, and told him 
a tie. 

It was quite possible that after reading her 
message he w6uld come in search of her, and 
she could not bear the ordeal of meeting him 
and speaking to him again as though nothing 
had happened. For her sake as welt as for his 
it was better that she should— just disappear. 

A cab was passing the house as she opened 
the door and she hailed it at once. To-morrow, 
to-night even, she would have to think of and 
practice again every economy by which the 
few pounds in her purse might be eked out to 
the fullest, but she could not think of economy 
until she had placed it out of Esmond's power 
to follow her. 

She had given no thought to her destination : 
her mind w£is centred only on getting away, 
and the cabman's inquiry, "Where to. Miss?" 
left her hesitating. Almost at random she 
told him to drive to Victoria, the station at 
which she had arrived with Esmond from 
Birling, the station to which she had walked 
with such eager anticipation earlier in the 
evening to hfisten the moment when they 
would meet again. How long ago it seemed 
now, and how the world had changed. 

But she dared not allow herself to think of it. 
She had to think out where she would go, to 
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plan the future, which her friend and ally had 
made so easy but which seemed so dark and 
hopeless now that she had to think of every- 
thing for herself. 

She must remain in London, she decided in 
the cab, and more or less consciously she was 
following Esmond's advice still, for he had 
explained to her that London is the best of all 
hiding places. 

When she had left the cab she carried her 
Gladstone bag to the District station and 
inquiring the destination of the next train took 
a ticket for Putney Bridge, unconscious of the 
fact that the train would take her to within three 
miles of the house she had left and of Esmond 
Hare's studio. 

To Elsa it seemed as though the train took 
her interminable distances. As the crowded 
carriage rattled onward from station to station, 
there came upon her a full sense of her 
isolation and friendlessness. Till now the 
excitement of getting away had held her mind, 
but with the certainty that she had succeeded 
she was left to face the full dreariness of the 
future without a friend and without a .confidant, 
the old life which had seemed impossiUe before 
her meeting with Esmond Hare and which 
loomed again more hopeless and impossible 
than ever because she could no longer use her 
own name and such credentials as she possessed 
in her search for employment. 

As she gave up her ticket at the end of the 

i'ourney she was roused from an apathy of dull 
topelessness into a remembrance that she was 
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a suspect hiding from the police. With a 
sudden chill of apprehension she asked herself 
whether she was being " shadowed." For 
following her in the little crowd that had left the 
train with her was a man whom twice that day 
she had seen slowly strolling past Scio House. 
His tall and bulky figure made him conspicuous 
and recognisable, no less than an eccentricity 
of dress which even at Chelsea had instantly 
suggested the idea of a disguise to her mind, 
and made her apprehensive. He was wearing 
large smoked glasses and a slouch hat well 
turned down over his face, and although the 
night was hot and oppressive, as the day had 
been, he wore a heavy Inverness cloak and a 
silk muffler round his throat, which served to 
conceal the lower part of his face. 

If the mere appearance of the man strolling 
past Scio House had made her uneasy, the 
sight of him following her out of the station 
drove her into a state of panic She dared not 
believe that it was merely a coincidence. 

Her fear, which was no less intense because 
it was as much a vague dread of unknown 
enemies as of being detected and arrested by 
the police, served at least to relieve her flight 
from its sordid dreariness. Instead of a dull 
search for the cheapest lodgings she could 
procure, she found herself engaged once more 
on a sensational effort to hide. With every 
frightened glance she cast over her shoulder 
she saw the big man in the Inverness cloak 
following her at an even distance, as if intent 
only on Keeping her in sight. 
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Through the length of the long passage 
which leads from the station to the New 
King's Road her heart was in her mouth lest 
he should overtake and stop her, but with that 
danger passed, the hope of eluding him rose 
active in her mind, and filled her with a 
feverish energy. Darting across the road, she 
turned up the Brst obscure street, and taking 
the first turn again, hurried onward through 
the network of unknown quiet residential little 
roads until her strength was exhausted, and 
she was forced to put down her bag and stop 
panting to regain breath. 

As yet there was no sign of the pursuer. 
She could hear no sound of following footsteps, 
and as she realised the fact her eyes fell on a 
card in the window of the house in front oi 
which she had paused, and with the impulse of 
a hunted animal seeking cover she took up 
her bag again, and pushing open the iron gate 
knocked at the door. 

The woman who opened it, a hard-faced 
typical landlady, looked somewhat askance at 
her white exhausted face as Elsa panted out 
her request for "apartments," but she asked 
her in and closed the door behind her whilst 
they parleyed, and with the immediate dread of 
being seen from the street removed, the 
fugitive regained her breath and her customary 
air of shy dignity quickly. 

But she was incapable of bargaining, and 
the woman was quick to take advantage of the 
fact by charging an exorbitant price for bed- 
room and board. And she demanded a week's 
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payment in advance in lieu of " references and 
inquiries." 

Elsa paid it without a demur, although every 
coin taken from her purse brought her nearer 
to the dread spectre of destitution, which she 
had already faced and found so terrible. 

She dared not go out into the streets again 
with the prospect at every turn of meeting 
again the unknown enemy who seemed to b« 
pursuing her. The physical strain of carrying 
her bag at full speed had exhausted her last 
reserve of strength, and she could scarcely 
stand for fatigue. Her new landlady, made 
more amiable by the receipt of her money was 
asking whether she would require supper, but 
Elsa shook her head. She could not eat 
She wanted only to lie down, and she retired 
to the cheerless bedroom apportioned to her. 

But she did not dare to undress. The 
dread of pursuit was still strong upon her, and 
she threw herself, still fully dressed, on the 
uninviting bed. 

She did not know whether hours or only 
minutes had passed when the fear in her 
heart, conquermg the lassitude of physical 
exhaustion, made her rise and look down from 
her unlighted window at the street to find her 
dread justified. The man in the Inverness 
cloak was strolling slowly past the lamp on the 
opposite side of the way, his face, with its 
disguising goggles, turned towards the house 
in which she h^ taken refuge. 

The sight, although it justified all her fears, 
drove her to no thought of action. She only 
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threw herself on the bed again to sob her heart 
out in self-pity zu her impotence. She cried 
herself to sleep at last. And less than three 
miles away Esmond Hare was spending a 
rieepless night cudgelling his brains tn vain 
to think how he might find her and help her. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE WAGES OF BEAUTY 

It was quite late in the morning when Elsa 
woke from a deep sleep of complete exhaustion 
to ask herself why she was lying fully dressed 
on a strange bed in a strange room. As a 
remembrance of the night's adventure came 
back, she hastened to the window. 

But there was no sign now of any cloaked 
figure on guard. Two little children in charge 
of their nurse seemed the only occupants of the 
quiet little street, and the commonplaceness of 
the scene seemed to mock at her terrors of the 
previous night. 

If she had really been pursued and traced to 
her present address, nothing had happened. 
The fact that children were out with their nurse 
showed that the hour was not early, and she 
was still left undisturbed. 

She made her toilet hastily, anxious to know 
the worst, but when she went downstairs, it 
was apparent to her at once that the position 
was quite unchanged. There had been no 
inqutnes for her, nothing to make Mrs. Dredge, 
the landlady, look upon her as anything but an 
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ordinary lodger. She was back in sordid 
commonplace. 

She was at the moment the only boarder in 
the house, although, as Mrs. Dredge assured 
her at sufficient length to make one doubt her 
statement, the fact was quite exceptional. 

Whether it was or not, Elsa breakffisted alone 
in a dingy sitting-room downstairs, expecting 
with every mouthful to hear a ring at the front 
door, heralding the fact that the police had 
arrived to arrest her. 

Nevertheless she made a good breakfast. 
She was young, and she was very healthy, and 
the long sleep had refreshed her, despite its 
heaviness. In place of her palpitating fears 
and uncertainties had come a certain spirit of 
fatalism. The dangers and difficulties that 
beset her were so many and so conflicting that 
she had almost consciously given up the thought 
of steering a safe course for herself between 
them. It was less agitating to wait quiescent 
in the hands of fate. To change her lodgings 
again because she imagined that her where- 
abouts were known would be to lose the money 
she had paid her landlady, and bring destitution 
just one week nearer, with the chance that she 
might be traced afresh and find the sacrifice 
futile. 

It was the more easy for her to nerve herself 
stoically against the pursuit of the stranger in 
the Inverness cloak as tt became more and 
more apparent that the pursuit had so far had 
no result at all. When she was allowed to 
finish her meal without interruption, she told 
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herself coafidently that the man would be wait- 
ing either to confront or to follow her when she 
left the house, as she must leave it to begin 
again the quest for employment. 

Her heart beat more quickly as she closed 
the door behind her and set out on the search 
for registry offices and employment bureaux. 
But there was nothing to justify her trepidation. 
Nobody a;ppeared to be watching her. Nobody 
followed her. She was forced to ask herself 
whether all her fears had not been imaginary, 
whether in the nightmare of the previous 
evening she had not been misled by a fancied 
resemblance. The man who had left the train 
with her at Putney Bridge might not after 
all be the man she had seen by Scio House : 
the man she had seen from her window 
might not be the man who left the train 
with her. 

As her fear of pursuit weakened, her mind 
concentrated itself on the scarcely less tragic 
question of how she was to live. It was a 
question that lacked even the exciting quality 
of novelty. The dispiriting round of the 
employment agencies was all too familiar to her. 
Its utter hopelessness had impressed itself on 
her soul, and she set herself to begin it again in 
a new neighbourhood rather from a sense of 
duty than with any expectancy of success. 

But in the search for employment, chance 
counts for much, and to-day chance befriended 
her. 

She was disconsolately leaving a con- 
fectioner's shop in Fulham Road, where a young 
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lady with experience of the business and 
recommendations was required, when a young 
man who had been drinking a glass of milk 
at the counter followed her into the street. 

" If you are in want of a job, I can give you 
one," he said briskly. " 1 am an artist, and 
you'd make just the model I want, if you would 
care to sit for me." 

Elsa flushed scarlet at the offer. She had 
told herself that she would accept any kind of 
employment, but — an artist's model ? Esmond 
Hare had spoken of the occupation when he 
was considering plans for her future, but only 
to rule it out of court 

The artist was quick to notice her instinctive 
rejection of the idea. 

" Oh ! I do not soar to the classical," he said 
in his brisk and breezy tone. " I only do 
illustrations for the magazines, and the more 
clothes you have to wear the better you'll suit 
me. In your present costume you 11 do me for 
a dozen drairings at least, if you have the least 
ghost of a gift of posing. When a giri is as 
pretty as you she is generally an ass at it, but 
you look as if you had brains as well as looks, 
and if you have you'd be worth pounds to me 
with that figure, and you'd earn a good deal 
more than you would serving out buns at the 
cake-shop. I'll give you the usual shilling an 
hour to start with, and give you as many hours 
as you like to stand I am a demon for woHe 
myself, and it pays, if it is not very ''classy.' 
Are you reading 'The Factory Girl' in 
' Summer's Weekly ? ' Rotten tale, but 
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delightfully illustrated I do the illustrations. 
And that is one of my things." He jerked his 
thumb towards the shop- window by which they 
were standing, indicating the picture of a 
fashionably-dressed lady on the front sheet 
of a humorous journal wno was supposed to be 
making a humorous retort to a dandy. " That 
is another thing you'd be useful for. Of course 
the joke does not matter. The editor tacks 
that on afterwards. All I have to do is to 
draw a pretty girl talking to a tailor's dummy. 
I can do men out of my head, but I have to 
get models for my women, and I've pretty well 
used up my wife. The editor of ' Summer's 
Weekly ' has given me a hint that he wants a 
change. My wife has been the heroine of their 
last ten serifO stories, and they want something 
new. That is why I am looking out for a 
model. What do you say ? " 

His unbroken stream of talk ceased abruptly, 
and Elsa was able to get in a word for the first 
time. 

" But you do not know anything about me," 
she said incredulously, and the young man 
laughed. 

" My dear young lady, what do I want to 
know about you except that you were willing 
to take employment at the confectioner's. From 
which I take it that you can't sneeze at an offer 
of a shilling an hour. If you are thinking 
about references and that sort of nonsense, all 
the references in the world won't turn a snub 
nose into a pretty one, or all the want of them 
alter a pretty face ^nd figure like yours. 
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Candidly, n(»hing about you matters a hang to 
me except what I can see for myself. If you 
are wanting my references, well ! there's my 
wife. If you care to come round and see her, 
she will tell you that I am quite respectable, or 
if you prefer independent outside evidence, 
there is my grocer here at the comer. He 
will tell you that I pay my weekly bills quite 
regularly, and have not been made bankrupt 
or sent to prison for any appreciable length of 
time during the last two years. My house is 
up the next street, and if you care to see how 
you would like sitting for me, we can start work 
at once. I have an illustration that I ought to 
send off to-night for the new serial in ' Summer's 
Weekly/ ana all I want is a new girl for the 
heroine. Will you come in with me and see 
my wife — or will you interview the grocer ? " 

To Elsa it only sounded too good to be true. 

" I will come with you at once if you really 
think it likely that I can do as your model," 
she said, and turned the corner of the street 
with him. 

It was six hours later, and she had six 
shillings in her purse to show for the time spent 
when she returned. 

She had consented as a favour to accept a 
hasty lunch with the artist and his family, a 
pretty little woman and two charming children, 
without half a dozen words of conversation 
between them, in order that a feverish mood for 
work on the illustrator's part should not be 
wasted, and the rest of the six hours she had 
spent extending her hands in welcome to an 
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imaginary lover, withering an imaginary villain 
with an expression of haughty scorn, or merely 
handing a cup of tea to an imaginary caller, who 
was supposed to be making some inane remark 
for her to reply to with a witticism. 

It was tiring work, none the less so because 
the man who was drawing her talked all the 
time as energetically as he worked, and Elsa 
left the house aching in every limb. 

But she had been a success. The illustrator 
was delighted with her. He had never known 
a professional model who so readily caught the 
pose he wanted. She would be invaluable to 
him, and his only anxiety seemed to be lest a 
rival artist should discover his prize and lure 
her away from him. 

" Do you mean to say that no painter has 
ever asked you to sit for him before ? " he asked 
incredulously, and an involuntary flush came on 
Elsa's pretty face as she answered : " I am 
afraid that I have met very few artists." 

A week ago she could have said that she had 
met none, and although her scrupulous honesty 
forced her to make a reservation, she was 
nervous as she spoke lest the young man should 
demand to know more. 

But John Begg, "Jab," as he signed himself 
on all his work, showed no curiosity about her 
apart from their business connection. He was 
quite content to know that she was an orphan 
with nobody to consult about her new employ- 
ment, that she was left dependent on her own 
exertions, and had no other calling and no 
attachment that might make her throw up her 
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work. With these points settled he preferred 
to talk about himself and his work, and 
although Elsa had found her day physically 
tiring, It gave her a mental and emotional rest 
that she needed. 

But her heart was alive with new hopefulness 
as she left the studio. She dared to lay plans 
for a possible future. If her new employer was 
to be believed she could not only count upon 
him for employment for an indefinite period, but 
if at any time his need of her services failed, 
there were many other artists in a similar line 
who would jump at the chance of engaging her. 
She was able to support herself, and if at the 
end of the week she moved into less expensive 
apartments she could save money and pay 
back the little she had taken from Nehemiah 
Grayle's brief-bag. 

If she could not convince Esmond Hare of 
her innocence, she could save herself from the 
intolerable position of having to subsist on the 
pitying kindness of a man who believed her 
guilty. When once she had paid back the money 
^e could breathe again. Even now the thought 
of meeting him no longer filled her with panic, 
because her position no longer made demands 
on his charity. She could dream dreams of one 
day meeting him again, when the money was 
paid back, and perhaps convincing him that the 
story she had told him at Biding was all 
absolutely true. 

For the moment at least she had fotgotten 
that the new life which seemed to have opened 
for her depended upon her ability to remain 
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hidden from anybody who could connect her 
with the tragedy at the Villa San Remo. 

A whole fairy palace of hope seemed suddenly 
shattered to the ground as she felt a hand laid 
on her shoulder and a man's rough voice 
sounded gruffly in her ear. 

"I'd like a word with you, young woman." 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

A DILBMUA 

It was late in the evening when Esmond re- 
turned to Elmtree Cottage, prepared to keep 
careful watch there all through the night for the 
unknown visitor who had twice already made an 
attempt to secure Elsa's inheritance. 

He was more than ever convinced that his 
only chance of ever solving the mystery of his 
stepfather's death lay in his chance of securing 
the midnight intruder, who, according to his 
reasoning, must be, if not the actual murderer, 
an associate who knew exactly what had taken 
place at the Villa. With this man identified 
and in his power the unravelling of the whole 
crime ought to be easy. Until he was identified 
it remained an insoluble mystery. 

For his independent investigations had met 
with no success. It had been easy to ascertain 
the identity of the man with the velveteen 
jacket. Jake Wills was a well-known character 
in the neighbourhood. Originally a game- 
keeper, he had lost his employment by his 
drunken habits. When he was not in prison 
for some petty theft or a drunken assault on his 
hardworking wife, he lived in a tumbledown 
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cottage near Birling station, and Esmond made 
his way there, but only to find his investigations 
in that quarter baulked at the outset. Jake 
Wills had disappeared. At any rate he had 
not been home since the previous evening, and 
his wife, pausing in her work at the wash-tub 
to answer Hare s inquiries, could only suggest 
in a tone of stoical indifference that he might 
be in some trouble with the police. Not that 
she had heard of anything at present. 

Hare left her with hEiIf-a-sovereign and the 
promise to call ^gain, and proceeded to 
Dempton Market for a revolver on his cycle, 
and from Dempton Market to Mordenholme. 

At Mordenholme his inquiries were scarcely 
more fruitful. 

Jessel, the chauffeur who had driven Elsa to 
the station on her momentous flight from the 
Villa, had a hazy remembrance that in returning 
with the two police officers he had passed 
another car with a single occupant, driving at a 
rather reckless rate in the direction of the 
station, but he had no recollection of the 
appearance of the car or its driver. And this 
was the only evidence Esmond was able to 
obtain that there had been any other car in the 
neighbourhood at the time of the tragedy. 

He had counted, as every amateur detective 
does, on being able to discover fresh wonderful 
clues on the actual scene of the tragedy which 
by a feat of deductive reasoning would enable 
him to reconstruct the crime and completely 
explain it 

But here again he was baulked at the outset ; 
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the dining-room at the Villa was securely 
locked up, and the local policenian left in charge 
had strict orders that noboby was to be allowed 
to enter the place. When he appealed against 
the decision uirough the telephone to Inspector 
Palmer at Dempton Market, the refusal was 
only more em[^atic and peremptory. 

Instead of granting his request, or discussing 
it, the Inspector put him through quite a close 
cross-examination across the wire as to his 
delay in making investigations and his move- 
ments before and after the inquest. At the end 
it was Esmond who rang off with an angry 
feeling that he was wasting time on stupid 
pe<^le, and he did not guess that the fact, 
together with some account of his evasive 
answers to the catechism, was telephoned at 
once to Inspector Creed at Scotland Yard. 

His interview with Mason was more helpful. 
Mason had managed to obtain the privilege 
which was denied him, and had made a fresh 
and complete scrutiny of the room where his 
master was found dead, and he was trying 
desperately to prove to himself from what he 
had seen there that the death was due, not to 
crime at all, but to accident. 

Esmond found him much less affected by the 
exoneration of Mrs. Grayle than he expected. 

" I was a foolish old man," the old butler 
admitted, "to think that the poor mistress 
could have fired the shot even in her delirium. 
Of course I knew that, when I really had time 
to think it over. But it is true what you said 
at the inquest, Mr. Esmond, that the masters' 
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death was due to the heirlooms ; I have had 
another look at the place where he fell, and I 
seemed to see all at once how it happened. It 
was a scratch on the sideboard tnat set me 
thinking." 

" A scratch ?" repeated Esmond, as they sat 
with the door locked in the buder's sitting-room, 
and the old man nodded. 

" Yes, Mr. Esmond, a scratch that was not 
there before the — accident, a scratch made hy 
a man's boot, if my idea of it is right. I pointed 
it out to the police inspector, but of course 
he does not know why the master should have 
climbed up on the sideboard at all. I have not 
dared to tell him or anybody that the heirlooms 
were hidden there behind the woodwork at the 
top. But it is clear to me what happened. 
The poor mistress found the jewel-cases and 
got away with them. We know that Then, 
as soon as she had gone, the master must have 
gone into the dining-room. Perhaps he had 
heard something. He may have taken his 
revolver with him, thinking he would find a 
thief in the dining-room. When he got there, 
the first thing he would do would be to see 
whether the jewels were safe where he had 
hidden them, and he could not make sure 
without standing on the sideboard. He was 
hurried and excited to get away, and he had 
been drinking a great deal more than usual. 
My idea, Mr. Esmond, is that he slipped and 
fell, upsetting the butler's tray and the chair he 
had used to reach the sideboard, and breaking 
his leg. If he was holding his revolver in his 
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hand, and it exploded in the fall, it would all 
be explained. Or again, he may have shot 
himself when be found that his leg was broken 
and that fae could not possibly get away before 
the police came." 

Esmond shook his head. 

" I expect that it happened a good deal as 
vou say, but your idea that my step-father shot 
himself, either by accident or design, is un- 
tenable, because the doctor's evidence showed 
that he was not shot by his own revolver, the 
revolver found at his side, at all. Vou have 
foi^otten that." 

" No, Mr. Esmond, I have 'not forgotten it. 
But don't you think that doctors sometimes 
make mistakes ? " 

" Not in a case like this," said Esmond, 
" where the matter is so easy to judge and at 
the same time so important Dane would 
never have imagined or thought of stating 
anything so improbable and unexpected if he 
had not been absolutely certain on the point." 

He was conscious of a certain satisfaction 
in being able to answer so decisively. If 
Nehemlah Grayle hsid died alone and without 
witnesses, as Mason suggested, the fact could 
never be proved conclusively. Even if it was 
the view taken by the Coroner's jury, it would 
leave a certain amount of unpleasant suspicion 
remaining against his mother and Elsa. This 
was not tne triumphant solution of the mystery 
for which he had hoped. Nor did it help in 
any way to explain the pursuit of Elsa by the 
man in the motor-car. His first instinctive 
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thought when the old butler suggested that the 
tragedy was not a crime was that all his plans 
for the night and the hopes he was building on 
their success were futile, and he was glad to 
remember that Mason's theory was untenable. 

The old man submitted characteristically to 
his opinion. 

" Then you think it certain, Mr. Esmond, 
that the young woman who took the brief bag 
did shoot him ? " he asked deferentially. '* I 
do not like to believe it because she seemed 
very gentle and timid to me, but of course I 
did not see much of her, and she must have 
been more brazen than I thought to tell Jessel 
quite calmly to take her to the station when she 
had the master's brief bag in her hand. If she 
found the master lying in the dining-room with 
his leg broken after ne fell, it would be easy 
enough for her to shoot him, if he had treated her 
as badly as she seemed to think. She would 
have no need to struggle with him and break 
his leg as everybody seems to think. She had 
him at her mercy, and could fire the shot and 
then get away without having ruffled a hair. 
One does not like to think it of a gently-spoken 
woman, almost a girl, but of course, if the 
doctor was right about the revolver, that is the 
only thing that could have happened." 

Esmond winced, but he could not answer. 
What Mason was saying was only what all the 
world would say — so long as the actual 
murderer of Nehemiab Grayle remained un- 
discovered. 

It was more than ever necessary, if Elsa was 
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to be saved from a lifetime of hiding, that he 
should discover him, since even the defence 
that she was physically incapable of the crime 
was denied her, and he left the butler, to 
continue his unsuccessful search for anybody 
who had seen a motor-car in the neighbourhood 
of the Villa on the night of the tragedy. 

He had to confess to himself when at last he 
left Mordenholme and returned to the cottage 
at Birling, that he had done nothing so far 
towards the following up of his one clue. But 
the fact only made him the more intent on the 
one great chance that m^ht remain to him. 

He had allowed his mind to dwell on the 
idea that the murderer would return to the 
cottage that nieht to make another search for 
the brief bag, the object of his crime, until the 
hope became almost a certainty. The man was 
desperate, as his second attempt had shown. He 
had nothing to gain by delay, and everything 
to lose. In some way he had become assured, 
as the thoroughness of his search showed, 
that the brief bag was concealed in the cottage. 
He must be in constant fear lest it should De 
removed and make further search useless. And 
if he knew anything about the ownership of the 
cottage, he must be eager to make his third 
attempt before the return of Mrs. Grix offered 
a new obstacle to his search. Esmond had 
taken care before leaving Birling to make it 
known that his landlady was returning on 
the morrow, and he had given out that he 
himself was returning to Chelsea. He had 
g^ven the unknown intruder every inducement 
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he could think of to make him repeat his visit 
that night and it was with a feeling of almost 
confident anticipation that he approached the 
village in the evening. 

He had decided that he must enter the 
cottage if possible without being seen, and 
leaving the road he struck into a path through 
the fields, lifting his bicycle over the stiles and 
finally over the low hedge that separated the 
garden at the back of the cottage from the 
fields. 

It wanted an hour or more yet to sunset, but 
the sky was dark and overcast with the presage 
of a coming storm which he had seen gathering 
as he rode. The cottage, when he unlocked 
the back door and entered, was already as black 
as night with all its windows boarded or 
curtained, but he did not think of striking a 
light Groping his way to the studio, he slid 
back the moving pand and feeling into the 
recess behind fissured himself that the brief bag 
and its contents were still safe. 

"That is all right," he said to himself " I 
have only to watt," and his hand went to his 
pocket to make sure that his revolver was ready 
to be drawn at a moment's notice. 

After that he made a perfunctory tour of the 
house to make sure that he was as yet its only 
occupant It was too early so far to expect 
his hoped fcM- visitor, although he was hoping 
that the darkness and the storm which had 
already broken might expedite his attempt 
The rain had no doubt driven away such of the 
villagers as would have remained to stare at the 
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scene of the " burglary " with insatiable interest 
He could see no sign of life as he made a covert 
survey of the front garden and roadway from 
the bedroom window. The cottage was praai- 
cally as isolated, and almost as dark as at night, 
and Esmond hoped that the unknown man he 
was expecting was in the neighbourhood and 
would realise the fact. 

It was tedious work waiting in the gloom, 
when he was so eager for action. The 
hundred memories of cflsa and their romantic 
association which every empty room brought 
back with a painful vividness only served to 
make htm more impatient. To see her grace- 
ful figure again seated at the kitchen table, to 
meet her on the stairs ; how he longed for 
another moment of that breathless romance. 
And all his longing seemed hopeless unless 
he found the clue for which he was impotently 
waiting, and at once made it unnecessary for 
Elsa to hide and gave himself a real claim to 
her gratitude. Would the man never come, 
he asked himself, as he paced the rooms 
stealthily in a silence broken only by the 
reverberating peals of thunder, in the darkness 
relieved only by the frequent vivid flashes of 
lightning. 

It seemed to him that hours had passed when, 
in a lull of the storm, his tense ear caught a 
sound for which he had more or less consciously 
been waiting all the time — the throb of a 
motor-car in the roadway beneath. He fancied 
even that it was the throb of a motor-car at 
rest, but before he could assure himself of the 
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fact another resounding roll of thunder drowned 
every other sound. It was followed by another 
and another, and when for a moment the re- 
echoing peals gave place to another lull of 
silence, it was silence complete and unbroken. 

But to the watcher in the cottage, the very 
silence was pregnant. His excited imagination 
filled up the hiatus, and his eyes strained them- 
selves peering down into the darkness of the 
garden. 

He had almost ceased to hope for any sign 
of movement there, and was asking himself 
whether the occupant of the motor-car could 
have approached the cottage without showing 
himself at all when his blood was sent pulsing 
by the sight of a lantern zig-zagging up the 
steep garden to the cottage. 

It was impossible to gain any definite im- 
pression of the man who carried it, but Esmond 
stole downstairs well-satisfied, his revolver in 
his hand. 

From the dark studio he could catch the 
sound of footsteps going round the house. 
Passing into the kitchen he heard them continue 
to the back of the house. Then came a low 
perfunctory tap at the door. 

The visitor wished to make sure that the 
cottage was untenanted, Esmond told himself, 
and he waited, scarcely daring to breathe, lest a 
sound should betray his presence. He was 
listening with a painful intensity and was 
exasperated when another long roll of thunder 
made listening futile. 

When the sound died away at last, it left no 
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sound but the pattering of therein, until another 
knock sounded — this time on the front door of 
the cottage that opened on the studio. 

Esmond did not think of answering it It 
seemed to him that the visitor was only taking 
full precautions to make sure that the place 
was deserted before proceeding to force an 
entrance, and he waited as silently as before — 
in the studio now. 

But nothing happened, and after what seemed 
an interminable time of waiting and vain 
listening Esmond opened the door stealthily 
with his revolver ready in his hand to find an 
orange-coloured envelope lying on the mat 
His visitor had been no more than a telegraph 
messenger from Birling who, finding the front 
of the cottf^e in darkness, had made his way 
round to the back, only to conclude from the 
absence of any light there that the place 
was deserted and to leave the message behind 
him with that superiority to official rules 
and r^ulations that characterises the true 
countryman. The loud click of the gate 
showed that he had already reached the road, 
and Esmond closed the door again quickly 
to strike a match and see what me teu^piam 
contained. 

The match burned down to bis fingers and 
burnt them before he thought of dropping it, 
and he lighted another to stare at the words 
afresh. 

He had difficulty in believing his eyes ; for 
the telegram was from Elsa Armandy, asking 
him to meet and advise her. It was the last 
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thing he had expected. It was the thing 
he had most devoutly longed for. But even 
while Elsa's append thrilled him he was 
conscious of a sense of disappointment juid 
dismay in reading it, even before he realised 
clearly how painful the dilemma was in which 
it ^ced him. 

For Elsa wanted to see him at once at 
Chelsea. 

" Want your advice. Something has 
happened. Shall remain near Chelsea studio 
in hopes see you," she had wired and signed 
herself " Cousin Mary," the name by which he 
had agreed to call her when he took her to 
Scio House. 

She had given him no address, no hint of 
another opportunity of meeting her if he did not 
present himself at his Chelsea studio that 
evening. Not that it would have made any 
difference. The thought of her waiting for him 
on. a night like this and waiting in vain was 
not to be thought of. 

And it meant that he must give up the one 
unique opfiortunity he had promised himself 
of discovering his step-fathei^s murderer, and 
completely clearing Elsa's name, and his 
mother's. 

He had thought the matter over too well to 
be able to persuade himself that the man in 
search of the brief-bag would delay his third 
visit longer than the night that lay before 
them. It was to be expected at any moment 
now, and the third time the search would 
succeed On his last visit the desperado had 
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broken down half the wainscotting in the 
kitchen. He had been frightened away either 
by the approach of day or possibly by the 
arrival of the milkman, but when he returned 
he would continue his work and break down 
the wainscot in the studio. He would find the 
brief-bag, and when he had taken it all chance 
of discovering his identity would be at an end. 

Esmond saw it all clearly, and while he saw 
the painfulness of the choice he knew already 
what his choice would be. The picture of Elsa 
waiting for him, and waiting in vain was not 
to be endured, and he lighted a lamp to consult 
watch and time-table. 

There was a train due to leave Birling station 
in ten minutes if he could catch it. It was 
timed to reach Victoria shortly after nine, and 
at ten the last train in the day left Victoria for 
Birling. It was still possible that he might meet 
Elsa and still get back to the cottage in time, 
and as he hastily unlocked the door and locking 
it again behind him, started for the station at 
a run, his mind glowed with the thought that 
when he returned he might bring Elsa with 
him to help him keep vigil 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



The thunderstorm which had brought pre- 
mature night on Birling and drenched Esmond 
Hare almost to the skm in the course of bis 
excited run to the station, was slow in reaching 
London, and did not actually break till some 
hours later. 

The evening had been close and oppressive. 
There was a presage of coming disturbances in 
the heavy air, but to Elsa, as she paced the 
streets round the Chelsea studio, the heaviness 
and the sense of anticipation seemed alike only 
part of her own mooct. She was unconscious 
of the overcast sky, and when the first heavy 
drops of rain began to fall she realised with 
surprised dismay that another unthought-of 
difficulty had added itself to those which 
already beset her path. 

She was full of a feverish impatience to meet 
Esmond agmn, an impatience which was only 
increased by the doubt in her mind whether he 
had received her message or would be able to 
keep the appointment. And side by side with 
her e^erness to meet again "the kindest man 
she ba^ ever known" was a great fear of the 
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meeting. She was full of a timid diffidence, 
lest he should think the interview unnecessary. 
More than once the colour rose in her 
transparent cheeks, although she was alone, as 
she asked herself whether he would think that 
she had appealed to him for her own sake, and 
through a desire to depend upon his assistance 
and direction once more. 

Again and again she had to assure herself 
that she could never have sent the telegram if 
Esmond's interests had not been involved as 
well as her own, and his safety perhaps 
threatened. The knowledge deep in her 
inmost heart that the liberty to consult with 
him afresh was the one thing she longed for, 
made her timidly doubtful of her decision. 
She felt that she would die with shame if 
Esmond, when she met him, made her feel 
that her announcement did not directly concern 
him. 

At moments when she pictured it, when she 
remembered the cold aloofness with which he 
had treated her at their l^t meeting, Elsa 
found herself almost hoping that her telegram 
would fail to reach him, and that a painful 
ordeal would be spared her. 

The play of hope and fear kept her 
unconscious of fatieue as she paced the streets, 
afraid of approacning too near the studio, 
where the police might already be making 
inquiries for her, yet very determined that her 
hero should not reach the place without her 
seeing and intercepting him. 

The spattering of big rain drops on the 
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pavement around her roused her to a sudden 
realisation that her task was to be mfide more 
difficult She had no protection from the rain, 
and must choose now between waiting in the 
doorway of the studio itself, and finding a 
shelter where she could not keep watch on it 

The stoical courage which had upheld her 
during the hours of waiting gave way before 
this fresh blow, this fresh demand on decision. 
It was as if Nature itself had taken sides 
against her, and hopeless tears gathered in her 
soft eyes as she drew back into the shelter of a 
shop doorway wondering what she should do. 

And it was at ^is moment that Esmond 
(bund her. 

The taxi-cab which brought him in hot haste 
from Victoria had after all reached the studio 
without her seeing it, and Esmond had left 
it to wait for him there whilst he started on a 
search which he told himself might already be 
too late. The train which had brought him 
drenched from Birling was a fast one, but 
already it seemed many hours since Elsa's 
telegram had sent him ofi* in hot haste to keep 
the appointment. His mind tortured itself 
imagining all that might have passed in the 
interval to make the meeting impossible. And 
then in the very first deserted shop doorway 
round the turn of the King's Road he found 
her waiting. 

" Thank Heaven ! " he said devoutly, and 
held out both hands to clasp hers. He seemed 
to take possession of her wholly in the clasp, 
and it seemed to Elsa that a miracle had 
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happened. For her hero believed in her : he 
was as completely her friend and ally as on the 
never-to-be-forgotten day when they travelled 
to London together. She needed no words to 
assure her of it. The clasp of his hands, the 
lijght in his eyes swept away every doubt, and 
she looked up at him wonderingly. 

"Oh! I am glad," she said, and began to 
cry. 

He drew her arm into his with his air of 
possession. 

" What a horrible time you must have had 
waiting," he said, with a tenderness in his 
voice that made it almost a caress. "And I 
was imagining you in the rain too. Thank 
goodness that it is just beginning. Let us get 
to the studio before the storm comes." 

Elsa forced back her tears to ask a question. 

" Are you sure that it is safe, that there is 
nobody there ? That horrible man— who tried 
to rob me, said he would tell the police that I 
am in London and that you are helping me. 
That is why I had to telegraph to you. If he 
has kept his word — " 

" The studio is quite safe," he said. " I was 
there a moment ago. And we shall not be 
there long. I have a taxi-cab waiting to take 
us wherever we wish to go. But I have 
something to say to you first, ' Cousin Mary,' 
and you have news for me. Shall we run ? " 

The great drops of rain were coming down 
smartly now, and turning down the quiet cul- 
de-sac as he spoke they ran hand in hand like 
children for the shelter of the studio-block. 
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The chauffeur of the watting cab smiled at 
them benignly as they passed him. Here 
plainly were two lovers happily met, and he 
understood the haste with which his fare had 
urged him to drive from Victoria. 

"And now, what has happened," said 
Esmond as he unlocked the door of the 
deserted studio, and they entered together out 
of breath. " Do you say that you nave seen 
the man with the velveteen coat and that he 
has threatened you ? " 

Elsa nodded as she drew breath to speak. 
Esmond was switching on the light, with His 
eyes on her as he did so, and it seemed to him 
that he had not yet realised the completeness of 
her beauty. With her delicate face flushed by 
the run and a tendril of wayward hair straying 
across her low forehead, and the trace of happy 
tears still in her bright eyes, she seemed to 
him a being almost too ethereal for a living 
woman — and she was alive and full of trustful 
dependence upon him. His whole being 
thrilled with the desire to cherish and protect 
her. 

It was difficult to keep back the words with 
which he would have told her so, but she had 
news which she was impatient to tell, and her 
news might show that they ought not to have 
visited the studio at all. 

" Yes, he was waiting for me this afternoon 
when I went back to my new apartments in 
Fulham," she said, speaking rapidly. " I do not 
know how he had traced me. Indeed I do not 
think it was be who traced me. I think he must 
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have been in league with another man, a big man, 
who seemed to me disguised and who followed 
me from Scio House. The man who spoke to 
me — I recognised him at once, although it was 
only at night that I saw him at Birling — seemed 
to me to Se saying something that he had been 
taught, and to do it rather stupidly. He said 
that you and 1 had killed Mr. Grayle and stolen 
his money and that he would give us both up 
to the police if I did not hand the brief bag 
over to him or tell him where it was. But 
when I refused he did nothing — except 
threaten me." 

" You refused ? " said Esmond with relief in 
his voice, and Elsa looked up at him in some 
surprise. 

" Of course. The money is yours or your 
mother's. I have no claim on it now that the 
I.O.U. is lost. Even to save you from arrest 
— if they could think of such a thing — I could 
not have given the man your money. I really 
thought that he intended to accuse you to the 
police, especially when he left me without 
having done anything at all, and 1 felt that I 
ought to warn you. But you were not here, 
and when I risked asking for you at your 
chambers they said that you were probably at 
Birling. So I sent the wire. I thought that 
even if it was not as important to you as I 
imagined you would understand my anxiety to 
let you know what had happened." 

Her voice trailed off diffidently, now that 
her story was told, and Iismond restrained 
himself no longer. 
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" You must have known that there was 
nothing I lon?ed for more than to find you 
again, Elsa," ne said, with his heart in his 
voice, " that nothing was more cruel than 
hiding yourself from me. Oh ! I know why 
you did it, and I know that it was my fault, 
and even now I cannot explain why I was so 
horrid to you — I cannot tell you until you are 
my wife, because it had nothing to do with you 
and nothing to do with me, but only with my 
mother. But I loved you then, as I loved you 
when 1 first saw you, and 1 want you to forget 
and forgive all that I satd at our last meeting, 
even without understanding the mistake that 
made me seem so unkind. You will be my 
wife, won't you, and let me take care of you 
always, as I did at Birling, darling ? " 

Elsa had half risen from uie luxurious 
model's-chair in which he had seated her, and 
in her eyes was an expression of startled 
wonder that was almost fear. 

" Oh ! no, it is impossible," she cried, and all 
the colour faded abruptly from the young 
man's eager face, leaving it anxious and grey. 

"There is somebody else. I— I might have 
known that it was too good to be hoped for," 
he said, and the pain and disappointment that 
rang in his voice made Elsa answer im- 
pulsively, 

" Na It is not that at all. Nobody has 
cared what became of me since my father died 
but you. But you only pity me, you do not 
know anything about me. You do not even 
know that I am not a thief or a murdress," 
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Her voice sounded almost as if his unreason- 
ableness made her angry, but the colour came 
back into Esmond's face. 

'* Pity be banged," he said, with an intolerant 
little laugh of happy relief, and with a. stride 
forward ne took her in his arms and kissed 
her. " Anywhere, and under any circum- 
stances, you would be the same — the one 
woman in the world that I want. And you 
love me too, even if you do not know it, or 
else you would not have trusted me. It is 
true. You know it is true. You do care for 
me, Elsa" 

He held her in his arms and looked down 
with fiercely insistent eyes into her tear-dimmed 
ones, and Elsa's drooped before their demand. 
She hid her face on his breast and burst into 
tears. 

In his heart Esmond was really horribly 
afraid. It depended not on himself now, not 
even on Elsa's wish, but on a miracle of 
nature whether he was a brute who had 
inexcusably taken advantage of her dependence 
upon him. 

"You do care for me, dear?" he asked 
again anxiously, and she made a little 
ineffective effort to free herself 

"Oh! you know I do," she said, and there 
was a ring of indignant protest in her broken 
voice. "How could I help it when you have 
been — what you have been to me ? But why 
should you want me — how can you when there 
are so many girls who are not— outcasts, hiding 
from the police?" 
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Esmond's little laugh of relief was quite 
cheerful now, as he tightened hts imprisoning 
arms and kissed her soft, trembling lips afresh. 

" Thanks, little woman, but if you don't 
mind, I'll marry the girl that I happen to love. 
As for hiding from the police, I nave a very 
firm conviction that all need of it will be at an 
end even before our wedding takes place. I 
am hoping that I shall be able to discover the 
murderer of my step-father to-night, if I can 
catch the train to Birling. That is why I had 
to be such a brusque bear. But now that it is 
all settled that we love one another and are 
going to be married as soon as ever the 
wedding can take place, I can think of getting 
back to Victoria. The man who tried to get 
into the cottage the night you were there has 
made another attempt since. He must know 
that the brief bag is there, and if he knows 
that, it means that he saw you take it from the 
Villa, which means that he was there when my 
step-father was killed, and knows more than 
anybody else how he was killed. When he 
makes a third attempt to get the brief bag — 
and I think it will be to-night — I want to be 
there to interview him. I imagine that he will 
turn out to be the disguised gentleman who 
has been taking so much interest in you in 
London. Apparently he has found a suitable 
tool to his hand in the Birling scapegrace who 
tried to frighten the whereabouts of the five 
thousand pounds out of you. That gives us 
another means of finding nim, if this fails, but I 
think I shall meet him to-night." 
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Elsa's mind and emotions were in a whirl. 
His impetuous manner and masterful assurance 
left her bewildered. She was in the heights 
of heaven because her hero loved her. She 
was in the depths because that love threatened 
to injure him and spoil his life, and must be 
resisted with all the courage at her command. 
And he would not allow her time to say so. . 
She wanted to be strong for the sake of his 
real welfare and happiness, and his masterful 
animation seemed to carry her along without 
power of resistance. She could not even 
centre her mind on the need of resistance when 
he was forcing her to consider instead his hopes 
and plans for her exoneration from suspicion. 

It was the thought of danger to him that, 
taking precedence of every other, enabled her 
to find words. 

" But you are not going to meet him alone ? " 
she cried. " A man like that — he might kill 
you ! " 

Esmond shrugged his shoulders. The 
young man in love is always a little 
ostentatious when his courage is in question. 

" It is worth a little risk," he said in- 
differently, " and I have a revolver." 

Elsa's anxiety was not lessened by bis 
answer. 

" But you cannot meet him quite alone," she 
cried. "Won't you — won't you let me come 
with you ? I might not be of any use, but I 
should know what was happening. I could 
not bear it if you went alone. You will let me 
come ? " 
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"Just what I hoped for, dear," he said, with 
his watch in his hand. " Even if we have a 
visit from the enemy, as I am hoping, I feel 
that you will still be safer with me than if I 
leave you behind me. And now that is settled, 
we can start. The last train to Birling to-night 
leaves Victoria at ten, and we have just time to 
catch it. I have a hundred things to say to 
you, but we can say them all in the train. I 
have a macintosh somewhere which will help 
to keep you dry if it does not quite bury you, 
little woman." 

He moved about the room briskly to find it 
and put it round her, silencing with a kiss her 
protests that he was leaving himself without 
any protection from the storm. 

He felt intoxicated with his success, with the 
fulfilment of his wildest hopes. It had seemed 
an almost impossible feat he set himself when 
he left Birling ; to find Elsa, regain her full 
confidence, as he could do only by con- 
fessing his love, and persuade her to return 
to Birling with him, lul in time to catch the 
next tram back to continue his ambush at 
the cottage. And his watch assured him 
that he had practically succeeded. He could 
still reach the station with a minute or two to 
spare. 

His heart was high as he locked the studio 
door behind them and they ran together across 
the streaming pavement for the waiting cab. 
He had put Elsa in, and was entering behind 
her when Inspector Creed, who seemed to 
have sprung from the darkness, with Constable 
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Peckham behind him. laid a detaining hand on 
bis arm. 

" I should like a few words with you, Mr. 
Hare/' said the Inspector, and Esmond, with 
his heart in a flutter for Elsa's safety, turned 
impatiently. 

" I am sorry, Inspector, but I cannot stop 
now. I have a train to catch." 

The policeman's grasp on his arm tightened. 
He lowered his voice : 

" Don't you think it would be better to come 
quietly, Mr. Hare? I have a warrant to search 
your studio for property believed to have been 
taken from the Villa San Remo on the night of 
Mr. Grayle's death there. You can be present 
at the search or accompany me to the station 
first and await the result there, as you choose. 
In any case I am afraid that your friend will 
have to drive home alone, or perhaps you 
would like to make some excuse to her and 
get her out of the way." 

Esmond stared at him angrily. 

" Do you mean that I am under arrest ? " 

" Let us call it ' detained for inquiries,' " said 
Creed with a deprecating shrug of nis shoulders. 

Esmond drew himself up. 

" Vou cannot detain me without a cbai^ 
Inspector. Here is the key of my studio, and 
you can search it as much as you like, but my 
business is of importance and you shall not 
stop me without a warrant" 

"Oh! very well, if you insist," said Creed. 
" I charge you with the wilful murder of 
Nehemiah Grayte at the Villa San Remo at 
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Mordenholme on the night of the 23rd lost., 
and here is the warrant for your arrest. It 
was issued three hours after you left the inquest 
at Mordenholme, and I have to warn you now 
that anything you say may be used against 
you." 
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CHAPTER XXV 

AM OUTLAW 

Elsa sat in the taxi-cab to which her lover had 
just handed her, silent and motionless, her face 
turned away from the three men on the pave- 
ment as if their low toned conference was a 
matter that could not possibly concern her. 

Her heart had almost stopped beating. 
Here was the end, she told herself. A 
happiness like that which had been made so 
wonderfully real by her hero's kiss, by his 
confident promise that the mystery of the Villa 
would be solved immediately and make her 
acknowledgment of love possible, was of 
course too perfect for a world in which she 
had learnt to expect only unkindness. She 
had felt that it must be unreal, that the offer 
of his love was only an ordeal meant to tempt 
her when she could not return it without 
ruining his life, and already the unreality was 
proved. She would not even have the ordeal 
of refusing to be the wife of the man she 
worshipped with a reverencing gratitude. 
The law would make their marriage im- 
possible. For the police had found her, and 
Esmond would live to remember her only as 
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an unfortunate grirl who had been sent to 
prison or worse for that one impulsive act 
when she paid back to herself the old debt 
Nehemiah Grayle owed her dead father. 

The expectation of her own arrest filled her 
mind. She did not think of it in connection 
with Esmond. If earlier in the day, she had 
allowed herself to believe that he was in 
danger of a prosecution, the idea had vanished 
completely when she realised that it had been 
suggested only for the purpose of frightening 
her. No charge could possibly be brought 
against him except that of assisting her, and 
his safety as well as her own depended upon 
her not being recognised by the officers. 

She could not hear what was being said, and 
she dared not turn her head to watch their 
faces. She could only wait, holding her 
breath. She would have given way to 
absolute despair but for an almost superstitious 
faith in her hero's ability to carry her safely 
through difficulty and danger. But she was 
almost fainting with the suspense when she 
found him in the cab bending over her to 
whisper with his lips close to her ear. 

" I am afraid I cannot come with you, 
darling. Creed has a lot of questions to ask 
me, and I cannot get rid of him. He has no 
idea who you are, and must not see you. You 
had better drive to Victoria ; if I do not join 
you there in half an hour you will know that I 
cannot shake them off. You must go to an 
hotel to-night if you do not see me ; the Golden 
Sheaf, near Victcma Station, is a quiet and 
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comfortable one. And to-morrow, if they still 
make it impossible for us to meet, I want you 
to go down to Birling and get the brief-bag if 
it is still there. Here is the key of the cott^e, 
and you must go there by the first train in the 
morning. Put everything in a trunk of mine, 
and take it back to the Golden Sheaf. It is 
entirely yours. There never was a moment's 
doubt about that, and you can begin buying 
your trousseau with your inheritance — if you 
find it And I want you particularly 
to remember this, Elsa : you must confess 
nothing, you must admit nothing without my 
permission. It is my parting command as 
your husband-to-be, and it binds you absolutely 
till we meet again ; and now, darling love, it is 
au rewir. On, it tears my heart to send you 
away like this, but I am afraid every moment 
you stay that Creed may become curious about 
you. So good-bye, darling, till we meet again." 

His lips met hers in a long passionate kiss 
that even more than his words filled her with a 
Wrrible foreboding that the good-bye was for 
ever. 

She clung to him, trying to frame questions, 
but before she could control herself to speak 
he had torn himself away, and was on the 
pavement again paying the chauffeur and 
giving his order : " Back to the station." 
The cab had begun to move. 

Esmond turned to the two policemen, who 
had taken shelter in the studio doorway. 

"Thanks, Inspector," he said. "My fiancee 
is surprised by my change of plans, and 
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naturally demanded a good deal of explanation. 
I hope I have not trespassed too much on your 
patience." 

"Oh! that is all right, sir," said Creed 
cheerfully. " I was a young man myself once, 
and I thought you would not care to have the 
lady bothered with our business just now. If 
you'll kindly let us in I should like to have a 
look at your studio. It has a paved Boor, I 
believe, with a yellowish gravel soil beneath ? " 

His tone was casual and indifferent, but 
Esmond felt that his keen eyes were on his 
face, and his heart sank. 

He had been thinking of the unexpected 
charge that had been made against him as too 
preposterous for serious consideration. His 
arrest at this moment was a tragedy, because 
it separated him from Elsa and made him im- 

rotent to protect her or to follow up the clue 
y which he had hoped so confidently to clear 
her name. But to the charge itself he had 
scarcely f;iven a thought. To pretend that he 
had shot his stepfather when he was not even 
near the house when he was shot! What 
evidence could the police possibly bring to 
support their absurd theory? None surely 
that he could not easily answer and explain 
away. 

But at the Inspector's words he turned cold 
with the recollection of things that he could 
not even attempt to explain. If the search of 
the studio revealed the heirlooms buried there, 
he must remain absolutely dumb as to how 
they came there, and their presence would 
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practically convict him out of his own mouth 
of the crime with which he was charged. 
*' Find the Hare jewels and you will find the 
murderer of Nehemiah Grayle," he had said at 
the inquest, and the declaration would be re- 
membered against him. 

He saw himself caught unexpectedly in a 
mesh of evidence from which he could only 
free himself by an impossible treachery to his 
mother and Elsa. He was caught in a trap 
from which there was no escape — or rather, 
the way in which he would escape was only 
too obvious. He knew with absolute certainty 
that Elsa would come forward and clear him 
by confessing her own part in the affair. It 
was this that terrified him and brought out cold 
beads of perspiration on his for^ead. She 
had escaped from the Villa, leaving no clue 
apparently by which she might be traced or 
her identity established, and he by his blunder- 
ing, by making it possible for a charge to be 
made against him with a chance of conviction, 
would force her to come forward with her 
hopeless and unconvincing story. 

This was the fear that nad made him so im- 
perative when he bid her good-bye. But his 
fear then had only been that a flimsy, un- 
substantiated chaise against htm might drive 
her to an absolutely unnecessary admission. 
Against that, his demand might be sufficient 
But he knew too well that if his reputation and 
life appeared for a moment in jeopardy, Elsa 
would ignore his command and come for- 
ward — to suffer in his place. 
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And the chance by which he had hoped to 
save her, and discover the actual assassin of 
his stepfather, was slipping through his fingers. 
The man of the motor-car would make his 
third visit to the cottage at Birling, and ran- 
sack it at his will until he found the brief bag, 
and would escape with it, never to be traced 
again. 

For a moment he thought of telling his 
captors the whole story and begging them to 
catch the train to Birling on the chance of 
finding the murderer there. But the idea 
suggested itself only to be dismissed. He 
could not give Creed his theory without telling 
Elsa's story, and admitting not only the fact of 
their association but their possession of the 
brief bag. He was caught in a trap from 
which there was no escape until the woman he 
loved had given herself up to the police, asking 
them to believe her incredible story, and for 
the first time the thought of resistance came to 
him. There were only two men against him. 
If only he could overpower or evade them ! 
There was time yet to join Elsa at Victoria, 
and he looked at his watch, his heart aflame 
with the lust for liberty, the rage of the caged 
animal. Unless his watch had stopped no 
more than a minute had actually passed yet 
since his arrest. 

" I should like to know what grounds you 
have for this preposterous interference with my 
liberty," he said tentatively, and not without a 
hope that even now words would serve him. 
It was apparent to him that the warrant must 
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have been issued for his arrest on the 
slenderest evidence with a view to detain him 
ifit was found necessary, and that Creed had 
hesitated to produce it Even now he might 
persuade htm that the actual suspicions which 
had led to it were unfounded. 

Creed was standing with his broad back 
against the door. 

"You'll hear that in due course, Mr. Hare, 
and there is no need for you to answer it now. 
I've warned you that anything you say may be 
used against you. At the same time, I've got 
a few questions I intended to ask you, and if 
you like to answer them you can. Now on 
the night of Mr. Grayle's death you left Little 
Mordenholme Rectory before nine and reached 
your lodgings at Birling about half-past ten. 
The ride would take you well under an hour, 
and you explain the difference by saying that 
you stopped to mend a puncture in your bicycle 
on the way. Did anybody see you mending 
that puncture ? " 

" Not a soul, I am afraid. But that is mere 
nes^tive evidence." 

Creed nodded. 

" Perhaps, but considering your admitted 
quarrel with the deceased, it would be much 
better if you could produce some positive 
evidence that you were not at the Villa San 
Remo at ten. You have always been on very 

?ood terms, I believe, with Mason, the butler, 
le has taken vour side, I mean, in your dis- 
agreements with Mr. Grayle. Now Mason is 
shielding somebody. Can you suggest any- 
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body that he would be more likely to shield 
than yourself?" 

" I suppose not," said Esmond, making the 
admission all the more quickly because Mason 
was really even more devoted to his mother 
than to himself, " but that is negative again." 

*' That is so, Mr. Hare, but I thought you 
might like to explain what you had to discuss 
wim Mason behind locked doors immediately 
after the inquest, why you left for London and 
took pains to give our man who was detailed 
to keep an eye on your movements the slip. 
It was when we thought you had really slipped 
us that the warrant was issued. Do you care 
to make any statement about your movements 
in London ? " 

Esmond shook his head. 

*' I was engaged on private business of my 
own." 

"Precisely so," said Creed, "and you had 
other private business here which involved 
some digging operation, if I can judge from 
your appearance when I called here. In the 
meantime I have been making further inquiries 
to try and discover Mrs. Grayle. There is, of 
course, only one explanation of the fact that 
she does not come forward." 

Esmond moistened his lips. 

" Indeed ? " he said questioningly, and Creed 
nodded. 

" It is impossible to believe that she has not 
heard of her husband's death. The reason 
that she does not come forward is that she is 
afraid of having to give evidence. Like 
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Mason she is shielding somebody', and there 
cannot be much doubt as to who that ' some- 
body' is. Do you care to put me in com- 
munication with Mrs. Grayle and allow me to 
question her as to her knowledge of what 
happened at Little Mordenholme Rectory or 
the Villa San Remo on the night of Mr. 
Grayle's death ? " 

" I can add nothing to what I have already 
told you. My mother was ill when she left 
the Rectory. I can only fear from her silence 
that she has become too ill to communicate 
with me or any of her friends." 

"A theory which has ceased to be tenable," 
said Creed stiffly. " If Mrs. Grayle had taken 
refuge with friends, they would have com- 
municated with you for her, after the publicity 
which has been given to the case. If she was 
in a public institution, our inquiries would have 
had some result by now. I take it that you 
do not wish to take advantage of the op- 
portunity t have given you to make any ex- 
planation, Mr. Hare. So we may as well 
proceed to the search. One of the paving 
stones here appears to have been recently dis- 
placed. Do you happen to have a crowbar 
and a spade on the premises ? " 

" I am afraid I cannot oblige you, Inspector. 
I have neither in the place," said Esmond, 
feeling that his answer was an argument, and 
Creed smiled. 

" I can quite believe it," he said with a 
meaning glance at the poker and shovel on the 
hearth, the one twisted out of shape, the other 
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bent and a little discoloured with yellow earth. 
"Then I am afraid that we shall have to do 
the best we can with the tools at hand, al- 
though it is likely to be a tedious job." 

Esmond interrupted him. 

" The floor was dug up a week or two j^o 
to get at the drain below. I have already 
complained to the landlord that the flags were 
not put back properly, as the landlord will tell 
you, if you care to ring him up." 

Creed was examining the bent coal-shovel, 
drawing his forefinger thoughtfully over 
particles of fresh gravel that still adhered to it. 

" I do not suppose they used this shovel to 

fet at the drains," he said significantly, "and 
do not think we will trouble the landlord un- 
less he is near enough to lend us a spade. I 
expected to find you provided with better 
implements than this, Mr. Hare, and it would 
save lime, no doubt, if we could borrow some 
tools." 

Esmond's blood boiled with impotent ex- 
asperation. There was not as yet a scrap of 
evidence against him, not a single reason for 
his arrest, that was not due to faulty deduction. 
Creed himself seemed almost to admit that 
they had arrested htm without sufficient warrant 
in uie expectation of getting evidence against 
him afterwards. And the exasperating thing 
was that they would get it. The discovery of 
the Hare heirlooms which he saw inevitably 
approaching would give Creed his first piece of 
actual evidence against him and justify the un- 
warrantable arrest, • 
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He tried hopelessly to ward off the discovery. 

" I have no doubt that I could borrow any- 
thing I wanted from a sculptor friend of mine 
in the next studio," he said in a tone of well- 
acted indifference, and he felt again he was 
presenting an argument in his favour. " There 
was a lignt in the place when we came in. 
But I wish you would tell me what you are ex- 
pecting to find. It is a corpse or what ? " 

" An air-gun of a rather unusual pattern 
would be enough," said Creed grimly. " We 
will have a spade and a crowbar, please, if you 
can manage it. You can stay here, Peckham, 
while I go across with Mr. Hare to his friend's 
studio." 

The spirit of exasperation rose strong in the 
prisoners heart again as Creed opened the 
door and led the way into the hall. He 
glanced past him at the street, wondering what 
his chances of getting away would be if he 
struck the policeman out of his path and made 
a dash for freedom. 

It was precisely what Inspector Creed was 
expecting him to attempt, as his alert air 
showed, and Esmond turned hopelessly down 
the dimly-lighted corridor that led to Despon's 
workshop. 

The door was wide open, and in a glare of 
well-arranged electric light the sculptor was 
working as if for grim death on tne huge 
structure of clay that almost filled the studia 
The perspiration was streaming from his face. 

Esmond paused in the doorway to make his 
request, but the sculptor did not turn his head. 
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"Take anything you like, old man, but don't 
ask me to stop," he said. " I have done this 
bit seven times and am just getting it right. 
The spade is in the back room, and youll find 
a lever behind that block of msu-ble in the 
comer." He showed no curiosity, and Esmond 
questioned whether he would have done even 
if the police inspector had entered with him. 
Creed was remaining discreetly by the open 
door just out of Despon's view, and Esmond 
left him to secure the crowbar and enter the 
back room. 

The studio was on the ground floor like his 
own, and built exactly like it, but while the 
window at the back of his own studio was 
heavily barred, that of Despon's being a few 
more feet from the ground, through the sloping 
nature of the yard behind, was unprotected. 
It was wide open to the storm to-night, for 
Despon had found the night oppressive, and in 
the instant of entering the room and glancing 
round among heaps of modelling clay for the 
spade, Esmond saw a hope of escape — the 
escape on which all his mind had been centred 
— and seized it Without a pause in his step 
he reached the window and climbed through, 
and swinging himself from the sill, dropped 
down ten feet or so to the yard beneath. 

The yard had no outlet except back to the 
studios. The door to which a short iron stair- 
case led opened upon the very passage in 
which Cfeed was waiting at the open door of 
the studia The walls were high brick ones 
but the yard was full of packing cases and 
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timber that had been used to transport the 
sculptor's marble and clay, and it was easy to 
clamber up them and reach the summit. Long 
before it had occurred to the policeman at the 
studio door to wonder whether his prisoner 
was not taking rather a long time to find a 
spade, Esmond had dropped down another ten 
feet into the playground of a Board School, 
and made his way through it unchallenged, to 
the street running parallel with the studios, to 
find, with the good luck that waits on the 
daring, that an empty taxi-cab was just passing 
after putting down a fare in the street 

Esmond glanced at his watch as he jumped 
in. 

" Victoria station, and I'll give you a 
sovereign if you get me there by a minute to 
ten." 

He scarcely dared to believe his watch. It 
seemed to him £i5 though hours had passed 
since he bid Elsa "good-bye." His watch 
told him that the interview with Creed and his 
escape had together taken just five minutes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE MURDERER 

Elsa had reached Victoria a prey to the most 
tragic forebodings. She was far too much in 
sympathy with the lover who had just kissed 
her good-bye to believe that anything short of 
disaster could have changed his plans, and 
made him abruptly dismiss her to act for her- 
self. She knew with almost as much certainty 
as if he had told her that he was no longer a 
free agent but under some form of arresL A 
dozen times during the short journey to the 
station she had almost decided to stop the cab 
and give the chauffeur orders to take her back 
to the studio. If they were taking Esmond to 
prison it could only be for helping her, and it 
was not right that she should remain free. 
She would go back and tell the police to arrest 
her instead of her lover. 

But each time she left the order ungiven 
because she was afraid that her story might 
injure instead of helping her lover. The only 
charge against him must be that he had 
assisted her to get away from Mordenholme. 
She could imagine no other possibility of sus- 
picion against him, and all she could say was 
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that the charge was true. For his sake as well 
as her own she must remain silent 

Robbed of any chance of aiding htm by the 
sacrifice of her own liberty, her mind became 
acutely active, demanding some other service 
that she could perform for her hero, if her fears 
were verified and he was forbidden to act while 
she was left free. And her heart seemed to 
stand still as she realised with a sudden clear- 
ness what she ought to do. Esmond had been 
bfising all his hopes on the chance he was ex- 
pecting that night of finding the murderer of 
Nehemiah Grayle at his lonely Birling studio 
making a third attempt to find the money for 
which he had committed his crime. If Esmond 
could not be there it was her duty, the thing 
he would most desire of her, to go in his place. 
If the man appeared she must be there to 
observe, and, if possible, follow him and 
establish his identity. 

All her timid, sensitive nature shrank from 
the ordeal. Her blood ran cold at the mere 
thought of repeating the lonely walk from 
Birling station to the cottage. The idea of 
lying m ambush there waiting for a desperate 
murderer was a nightmare. But Esmond him- 
self had said that this was the one great chance, 
perhaps the only one of ever solving the 
mystery which clouded her life, which was 
perhaps clouding his. She felt that he would 
wish her not to lose it He had told her to go 
to Birling on the morrow, but his tone even 
more than his words had told her that he 
expected the visit to be too late. It was only 
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his concern for her that had forbidden him to 
send her there by the ten o'clock train in his 
stead, and Elsa nerved herself to Cfirry out 
what she knew must be his wish. 

She had reached the station with four 
minutes to spare, and after taking a third-class 
ticket to Birling and reaching the platfonti 
where the train was waiting, she had these 
long minutes of suspense, hoping against hope 
that all her fears were groundless, and that 
Esmond would join her there at the last 
moment to make the journey and the visit to 
the cottage not a terrifying ordeal, but a 

- wonderful romance. But the minutes passed, 
and she took her seat in the train as the doors 
were being shut, the guard's whistle sounded, 
the train began to move, and Esmond had not 
appeared. As the train moved away from the 
platform, and her eager look out at the window 
was unrewarded, a sense of incredulous wonder 
seized her, which showed how great her hope 
had actually been. It was almost as though 
something definitely promised were denied her, 
and for the first time she asked herself in a 
fever of anxious uncertainty whether she was 
really carrying out her lover's wish. He had 
told her to wait half an hour for him at the 
station. If he arrived there within the half 
hour and did not find her there or at the hotel 
to which he had directed her, what would he 
do, what would he think ? 
The journey brought back vividly to her mind 

' an earlier one on the same line, when she had 
started from the same platform for the unknown 
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station of Mordenfaolme, leaving not a friend 
behind her in London, and uphdd only by the 
last desperate hope that her father's debtor 
would acknowledge her claim on him. 

It was difficult for her to believe that only 
four days actually separated her from that far-off 
experience. In the interval she seemed to 
have lived through a lifetime of adventure, of 
tragedy and romance. And in her heart Elsa 
knew that despite all the fears which oppressed 
■ her, the present was better than the past, 
because in the past she bad been quite alone, 
and now every thought was glamoured by the 
remembrance of Esmond and the wonderful 
hct that he loved her. 

She could not be his wife, unless in some 
impossible way her name was cleared. She 
could not allow him to sacrifice himself, and 
she rehearsed c^ain the adamant refusal which 
he gave her no opportunity of giving. But 
even if they were fated never to meet again— 
and the future held more fears than hopes for 
her — nothing could rob her , of the proud 
consciousness that an idesil man had given her 
his love. The knowledge cast its glow even 
over the dangers that lay before her. 

, As if to make the journey more than ever 
reminiscent of her last lonely one, the train was 
delayed again by a slight accident on the line, 
and it was considerably past midnight when 
she gave up her ticket at Birling, unrecognised, 
and started on the fear-inspinng road to the 
cottage. 

The storm had passed, and the mom shone 
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brightly in a clear sky, making every shadow she 
approached a black mystery that might conceal 
a desperate enemy. The path was Soft and 
sodden with rain, and made walking difficult, 
when she was longing to hasten and shorten 
the terrors of the road, even though the terrors 
of the deserted cottage lay beyond In the 
cottage it would be easier to cpmfort herself by 
thinking of Esmond and remembering that she 
was trying to carry out his wishes. 

But when at last it came in sight, silhouetted 
blackly against the moonlit sky, the sight only 
brought fresh terror to her heart. If Uie place 
was associated with the man she loved, it was 
associated also with the desperado who had 
followed her, presumably hot from his crime at 
Mordenholme, and tried to break into the house. 
His visit had been terrifying enough when 
Esmond was at hand to protect her. To await 
it now alone, knowing that her life would 
depend upon her ability to remain unseen 
whilst she kept watch on the desperado's 
movements was almost impossible. Her coun^e 
failed her, and having reached the gate she 
remained there fighting with her fears until a 
fresh alarm drove her into the garden as a 
hiding place. She had caught the sound of 
a motor-car approaching swiftly along the wet 
road. 

She had barely time to find cover tn the dark 
shadows of the garden before it passed, and she 
held her breath. A little way past the cottage 
it was stopping, and now she seemed to bear 
footsteps. A man was returning from it to the 
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gate, and Elsa crouched back further into the 
shadow, only to spring forward the next 
moment with a little cry of relief and happiness. 
For the figure which had shown itself for a 
moment in the moonlight as he opened the 
gate was that of Esmond himself, and, half 
laughing and half crying, Elsa flung herself into 
his arms. 

He held her to him tightly, covering her face 
and h^r with kisses in a transport of relief and 
happiness as g^reat as hers, for he had told himself 
that he might never see her again. A sublime 
indifTerence to the future filled his mind. After 
all his fears on her account the present was all 
satisfying. It was everything to hold her in 
his arms and know that they were tc^ther. 
He strained her slender figure to his breast in 
a transport too great for words. 

A minute or more had passed before he 
began to speak in quick, detached sentences. 

" Thank God. I was afraid you had come, 
you brave little thing. I missed the train by 
half a minute — a cursed block in the traffic near 
Sloane Square — and when I could not find you 
at the station or the hotel, I guessed — I have 
driven all the way here in a taxi-cab. The man 
drove splendidly in spite of the roads. How 
long have you been here ? What has 
happened ? " 

" I have just come, this moment ; the train 
was late." Her voice was already bright and 
animated. 

"Thank God for that," he said devoutly 
again. " I wonder if we are in time. If the 
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money is gone, there is not much chance for us, 
darling. For we are both in the same box. 
They think that I killed Grayle ; I was under 
arrest when I sent you to Victoria, but I 
managed to escape, and I see no hope of 
justifying or clearing myself if this plan fails. 
But we can still make a run for it if the five 
thousand pounds has not been taken. Without 
money one cannot hide for a day, and of course 
my bank account is of no use to me now. With 
five thousand pounds between us, it would be 
possible to get away, and it would solve the 
question that troubled you, d^r, as to whose it 
is, if we share it together to make escape 
possible. Look ! What is that ? " 

He broke off abruptly. From the cottage 
perched above them had come a short, sharp 
sound like the wrenching of wood borne clearly 
on the night air. 

Elsa did not answer in words, but their eyes 
met and agreed. 

" You had better wait here, darling," he said, 
but she clung to him desperately. 

" No, no, I am only afraid when I am not 
with you," she whispered, and Esmond made 
no protest. With his arm around her, they 
walked noiselessly up the steep garden path 
together. 

In front of the cottage they stopped, listening 
intently. From the front room — the studio — 
came the unmistakable sound of movement, 
and for a moment Esmond stood hesitating. 
Then silently and without words, his protecting 
arm around her, he took his way round the 
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house to the back door. The key of the studio 
he had given to Elsa at Chelsea. The key of 
the back door was in his own pocket, and he felt 
for it and for his revolver at the same time, but 
the key was unnecessary. The door stood ajar, 
its lock broken, and they passed into the kitchen 
silently, to stand instinctively staring at the 
tableau that presented itself out of the darkness. 
The inner doors both of the studio and of the 
kitchen in which they stood were wide open, 
and looking through they could see clearly the 
figure of a man kneeling before the broken 
panel of the wainscot which had concealed the 
secret chamber in the act of opening the brief- 
bag that lay on the floor beside him, in the 
light of a candle in his hand. 

And to Elsa the sight brought a feeling of 
strange superstitious terror. For the picture 
was one she had seen in almost every detail 
before and the face of the man was the same, 
although she had been told that the man was 
dead. 

She felt that she must speak and break the 
spell that had fallen upon her or faint with the 
unexpected awfulness of it. 

" It is Mr. Grayle, just as I saw him in the 
study on the night he was shot," she whispered, 
and the words saved Esmond Hare from a 
paralysis of surprise almost as great as hers. 
For he too had recognised the face and figure 
shown clearly in the candle-light, and to him 
the recognition meant that all his hopes of 
discovering the murderer of his stepfather had 
failed and that he had found instead a man who, 
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if he was not acting in concert with the police, 
had a semi-official right to investigate the 
secret of Grayle's death, and with greater 
mental ability had apparently managed to 
discover a piece of evidence that would do 
more to damn Esmond himself than even the 
discovery of the Hare heirlooms. 

This was his instinctive thought. Elsa's 
whisper brought with it a sudden illumination, 
and with the astonishing rapidity of thought 
made everything clear. 

Almost before Elsa's whisper had finished he 
was striding into the studio, his revolver 
levelled. 

" The game is up, Heviot," he said. " Don't 
move or I will snoot you down like a dog, 
you — you murderer." 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

EXPLANATIONS 

In a long career of chicanery, Mark Heviot, 
the big bluff-looking lawyer who had acted 
as Nehemiah Grayle's "evil genius," and un- 
acknowledged partner, had learnt never to be 
at a loss when he had a man to reason with and 
plausibility could save him. 

" Don't be a fool, Hare," he said, his voice 
as easy and persuasive as usual. " I am acting 
entirely in your interests. If you'll kindly put 
that revolver down and cease to be melo- 
dramatic, I'll explain." 

He was still kneeling on the floor, his good- 
natured face turned towards his captor with a 
half-humorous air of deprecating helplessness. 
Although Esmond did not dare to remove his 
vigilance even for a momentary glance behind 
him, it was apparent to him that Heviot had 
not caught sight of his companion in the dark- 
ness of the kitchen. The thought of the 
waiting figure there dependent on his protection 
forbade him to neglect a single precaution, and 
it was not until he had searched his prisoner 
and relieved him of a couple of revolvers and 
had lighted the lamp on the table that he allowed 
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him to rise from his knees, and light a cigar 
with his characteristic air of nonchalance. 
Esmond still covered him with his revolver, 
and Heviot laughed. 

"This is rather amusing," he said, blowing a 
whiff of smoke from his lips, "considering that 
I came here to do you a service. I do not 
know whether you are aware what is being said 
about you and Mrs. Grayle. You seemed to 
me rather like the ostrich in regard to your 
mother. Her disappearance was teund to raise 
a suspicion against her. It was inevitable, as 
anybody could see but yourself. Possibly you 
are as blind to the suspicion against yourself. 
The police theory now is that Mrs. Grayle 
disappeared to avoid the necessity of giving 
evidence against you, and there is a probability 
of your being arrested at any moment. Was 
it not a trifle indiscreet of you to leave here such 
an incriminating article as my late friend's brief- 
bag which I recognise. Suppose I go down to 
the police now, and tell them that I nave found 
it here — you know as well as I do what the 
result will be. It will be enough to convict you 
of the murder of poor Grayle — unless you have 
a very good explanation to offer of how it came 
here. I do not know whether you have an 
explanation. Would you like me to tell the 
police what I have found ? " 

Esmond nodded. 

" Certainly, we will go together, if you are 
ready." 

Heviot's laugh required an effort. 

" I do not suppose that we are either of us 
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very anxious to enlist their services," he said, 
" although it is for different reasons. I do not 
see why we should incommode each other. I 
may say that my interest in the brief-bag is 
concerned with a few papers it contains, and 
that we shall not quarrel about a distribution 
of the cash— although as a matter of fact it is 
mostly mine. Let me take a thousand pounds 
and the papers and you can keep the rest. You 
will find it useful if you leave the country, as 
I should advise you to do before it is too 
late." 

Esmond's lip curled. 

" Thanks, but I have no desire to leave the 
country, and as for the brief-bag, I propose to 
hand that over to the police with you, to charge 
you with the murder of my step-father. Elsa, 
dear, will you come here ? " 

He did not raise his voice to call her, knowing 
quite well how intently she was watching and 
listening to everything that passed. 

And he did not turn his head to see her 
enter. He wels dealing with a desperate man 
driven to bay, and he dared not reiax his 
vigilance for a moment. - It was in Mark 
Heviot's face that he read that Etsa had 
entered the studio behind him at his call, and 
that the dumbfounded man before him was 
aware of her recognition, and the helplessness 
xjf his position. 

" Can you swear absolutely, dear, that this is 
the man you saw in Mr. Grayle's study, the 
man whom you naturally took to be Mr. Grayle 
himself.?" he asked her, without turning. 
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Elsa's answer came clear and unhesitatir^. 

"Absolutely. When I saw him kneding 
over the brief-bag, I thought it was a vision ; it 
was so exactly the same." 

Heviot commanded his voice with an effort 

" You might introduce us, Hare," he said 
with the nonchalance overacted. " I have not 
had the pleasure of meeting your friend." 

It was Elsa who answered. 

"It is not true. You watched me and 
followed me in London, and there are the hat 
and cloak you wore," she said, pointing to the 
heavy Inverness cloak and slouch hat lying on 
the couch, and Heviot did not answer. Before 
he could think of one, Esmond was speaking to 
Elsa, giving her directions. 

" I am afraid I must ask you take one more 
journey for me, dear. The driver who brought 
me from town is at the tavern just along the 
road. You must ask him to take you to the 
police station to tell the officers there that I am 
waiting here to surrender myself, and that I 
have another prisoner for them in the person of 
Mr. Mark Heviot, against whom we have some 
very serious information to give. You are not 
afraid, dearest ? " 

"Only for you," she said quickly. " Must I 
leave you alone with this man ? " 

Heviot answered her before her lover could 
do so with a laugh of almost genuine amuse- 
ment. 

" My dear young lady, you need not feel any 
alarm on that score. I am not by any means 
the terrible person you think me," and he 
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turned to Esmond, his voice and manner wholly 
persuasive again. 

" L£t us M frank with each other, Hare. I 
will tell you the whole truth. For I'll admit 
that you've got me in a cleft stick. I do not 
want the police here, although it Is not for the 
reason you think. Give me five minutes to 
bum those papers in the brief-bag and I'll stand 
the racket over Grayle's death, even with your 
friend's evidence that she saw me in Grayle's 
study against me. Let me bum the papers 
and 1 will give you a written statement that will 
clear you — and Mrs. Grayle into the bargain, 
if a charge is made against her. Where has 
she gone to, by the way. If you prefer to be 
unreasonable and impulsive, the first result will 
be that your pretty friend will have to appear 
before the magistrates, and the last one may be 
that Mrs. Grayle will be hanged for a murder 
she has not committed. As far as I can see the 
only evidence that can save her is mine, and if 
you prefer me as an enemy, it is quite likely 
that you may have your mother's death on your 
conscience. Shall we be quite frank with each 
other ? " 

Elsa was waiting expectantly for a word from 
her lover to tell her that his directions were to 
be carried out. She had moved further into the 
room now so that he saw her without turning 
and from her face he knew that she was urging 
him to make no compromise, to dare everything. 
But the threat against his mother, no less than 
his coticem from Elsa's own position affected 
him. 
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" You may make a statement if you wish," 
he said tentatively, and Heviot relighted his 
cigar which had gone out 

"Then I will tell you the whole truth," he 
said. " I should not wonder if we can make 
terms. It is this Mongoose Mines business 
that bothers me. The business, you know, for 
which Grayle was to have been arrested on the 
night he died. He would have got a long term 
of imprisonment if he had lived. Public opinion 
has been strongly roused and demanded a 
scapegoat, and your step-father had certainly 
lost his head and done some very reckless and 
imprudent things. He did them behind my 
back, and I am not really responsible for the 
collapse of the Syndicate. But one never 
knows who will be saddled with responsibility 
when a scapegoat is demanded, and it is possible 
that quite a wrong construction might be placed 
upon my correspondence with Grayle about the 
Mongoose Mines if it fell into unfriendly hands. 
It was my concern about that correspondence 
which took me down to Mordenholme directly 
I got a hint that Grayle was to be prosecuted. 
That is why, unfortunately for myself, I 
happened to be at the Villa on the night of his 
death. I was not by any means certain that a 
warrant had not been issued for my own arrest 
as well as my friend's. One is never quite 
certain what view will be taken of the most 
honest financial scheme by the Treasury if it 
happens to be unsuccessful. I used a certain 
degree of caution therefore in visiting the house 
where I knew that the police might arrive at 
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any moment, or had already arrived with their 
warrant Fortunately I drive my own motoi^ 
car, and was able to get down without passing 
the gauntlet of railway officials who know me. 
I left my car untended in the little lane at the 
back of the Villa and, entering the grounds by 
the little side gate, was approaching the lighted 
window of the study with a view to discovering 
how the land lay when Mrs. Grayle came 
down the front steps running, and I had to draw 
back into the shrubbery to avoid hen Almost 
at the same moment a light appeared in the 
window of the dining-room, and then there 
came from the same room the sound of a crash. 
I do not know why — perhaps it was because I 
was fearing it, but the idea that suggested itself 
to my mind instandy was that Grayle had 
killed himself, and I hurried into the house and 
to the room where I had heard the sound. I 
found Grayle alive but in agonies with a 
fractured leg. He had been climbing on the 
sideboard, he told me, to see whether some 
property he had hidden there was safe and had 
slipped and fallen awkwardly against a chair 
and table. He had been preparing to leave 
England that night, he told me, and was taking 
witn him all the papers about the Mongoose 
affair which tended to incriminate me. He 
had destroyed all those which incriminated 
himself, but intended I suppose, if the worst 
came to the worst to try and shift the blame on 
me. Of course it was out of the question for 
him to ^et away with a broken leg, and when 
I told him that the warrant for his arrest had 
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actually been issued, he pulled a revolver from 
his pocket and before I could stop him had shot 
himself — dead. Before Heaven, that is the 
truth, Hare. But you know how much chance 
there is of the truth being believed in a 
suspicious world like this, and the worst of it 
was that the revolver was one which I had 
lent him only a day or two before, which could 
be traced to me because it is the only one of 
the sort in England. It is a new German 
invention, a soundless revolver which the 
German company wanted me to float for them 
over here. If it had been found it could have 
been traced to me without a doubt, and I had 
not a proof worth a cat's paw that it had left 
my keeping for Grayle's. I lost my head when 
I saw him lying dead with it in his hand, and 
did a fool's trick ; I put tt in my pocket. I saw 
that he was done for, poor fellow, and I had 
the papers to find before 1 could feel safe. I 
knew that he had been in the study because of 
the light, and I found what I wanted at once in 
the h&g that he had packed ready for flight 
And then, just when I had got everything I 
wanted and could have got away without a soul 
knowing that I had been near the place, my 
evil genius tempted me to another fool's trick. 
GrayTe's own ordinary revolver, the one he 
ought to have used, was lying on his desk, and 
I thought that if they found it by his body they 
would take his death for what it actually was — 
suicide — and that a lot of inquiry would be 
saved. And I was fool enough to slip back to 
the dining-room and waste time deciding where 
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it wotdd tie if it had fallen from his hand as he 
died. ' I knew that I had acted the fool and lost 
a heaven-sent chance when I heard the motor- 
car coming round the house, and I switched off 
the light m the dining-room to watch it draw 
up at the door. I Knew that it had come 
for the dead man and would stay there block- 
ing mjr way till he came out to it — or they 
found why he did not come. And then 
the girl came out — and the brief-bag in her 
hand." 

He turned to Elsa with his air of bluff 
frankness. 

" I do not know how you managed it, young 
lady, but it was the neatest thing, and gave 
me the keenest feeling of exasperation that 
experience has yet offered me. If I am 
justified in gathering from the scrap of paper 
which I found in place of the brief-bag in 
Grayle's study and took possession of, and a 
letter he showed me a week before his death, 
you are the representative of the late Professor 
Armandy, whose case I remember. I con- 
gratulate you on your adroitness. The rest I 
suppose you can imagine for yourselves, 
remembering that the papers in the brief-bag 
are really all 1 am desperate about. If you 
charge me with the death of my friend Grayle 
I have my answer. It is believed or it is not. 
A man can but die once, and although I try, 
like everybody else, to ward off the event as 
long as possible, I am not afraid of death. 
Imprisonment is quite another matter. It is a 
thing I could not endure, and as there is the 
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chance of five or six years' imprisonment for me 
contained in the papers in that brief-bag on 
the floor, you can perhaps understand my 
eagerness to obtain it. The worst of it was 
that, although I had not seen a sign of the 
young lady until she left the house with the 
brief-bag, I had no knowledge at all what she 
had seen or heard while she was in the house, 
and I dared not address her directly for fear 
that she had a better case to bring gainst me 
than I had to bring against her. Otherwise 
the recovery of the papers would have been 
simple. With the aid of a useful but some- 
what vulgar and villainous ally whom I had 
the luck CO pick up here, and who at the 
present moment is in chame of my motor-car 
close by, I ascertained tnat you left here 
without the brief-bag, and have been devoting 
my energies to discovering it. I must 
apologise, by the way, my dear Hare, for doing 
a good deal of damage to your domicile here. 
But of course you understand, and the only 

ration between us is this : will you destroy 
se papers in the bag, which — since the silly 
public is determined to make somebody smart 
for its losses over the Mongoose Mines — 
will probably earn me seven years' penal that 
candidly I do not deserve, on condition that I 
tell what I know about Grayle's death, and 
stand the chance of them making it out wilful 
murder and the knot for me, or shall we be 
enemies, and you do the best you can to prove 
that neither Mrs. Grayle nor yourself nor your 
pretty friend fired the fatal shot that lulled 
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your stepfather, while I deny tooth and nai! 
that I was within a hundred miles of the place 
where he died. Which is it to be ? Your 
mother particularly will find it difficult to 
establish her innocence of her husband's death 
if I refuse to say that she left the house a 
minute before instead of a minute after it took 
place. Which shall it be? Come, man, it 
won't do you a scrap of harm to let me 
have the papers. Nobody knows of their 
existence." 

Esmond hesitated. The affairs of the 
Mongoose Mines Syndicate were nothing to 
him, and the vindication of his mother ana his 
sweetheart were much, and he realised that 
only Mark Heviot's evidence could clear 
them completely. But he had far too great 
a distrust of the man to believe in his 
promises. 

" I must have that statement in writing 
first," he said, and Mark Heviot smiled 
cheerfully. 

"Certainly, if you can give me a sheet 
of paper and a pen. Thanks. Just the 
leading facts will serve you, I suppose. I 
visited the Villa San Remo on the night of 
Grayle's death to warn him of his intended 
arrest — " 

He had b^un to scribble the words rapidly 
in his big, flourishing hand as he spoke 
them. 

The statement was written and signed, and 
Esmond was adding his signature to Elsa's as 
witnesses, when Inspector Palmer stepped into 
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the room, followed by a couple of plain-clothes 
men from Dempton Market. 

They had driven over, in consequence of an 
urgent message from Scotland Yard, in search 
of that desperate and daring criminal Esmond 
Hare, but, entering the cottage by the open 
kitchen door very quietly, Inspector Palmer 
had heard quite sufifici)3nt to enable him to 
realise that he had secured a much more 
important prisoner than the one he had come 
for. 

" I'll take possession of that statement, if 
you please, Mr. Hare, and that brief-bag. 
And I must trouble you to come to the station 
with me, Mark Heviot." 

He turned to Esmond again, his manner 
apologetic. 

" I have to arrest you, Mr. Hare, as I 
suppose you understand." 

" Perfectly," said Esmond, and turned 
smiling to Elsa. 

" It will be our last parting, dearest, and it 
will not be for long. It is all cleared now." 

Elsa's eyes, happy and unafraid, met his, as 
she clasped his arm, but when she spoke it was 
to the Inspector. 

"And you have a warrant for my arrest too, 
I believe," she said. " It was I who took the 
brief-bag from Mr. Grayle's house on the night 
of his death." 

Mark Heviot had not spoken a word. He 
was looking at the bag which held the secrets 
of the Mongoose Mines Syndicate, the bag 
which he bad followed and so nearly won, and 
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as his eyes wandered from it to the stolid face 
of the man who held it and he realised how 
little his plausibility would serve him now, he 
opened his cigar case and selected a marked 
cigar. But after a moment's toying with it, he 
put it back in the case. Perhaps it had not 
come to that yet. 

It was not until a week later that Mark 
Hevtot decided to bite off the end of his 
poisoned cigar, and leave for ever unsolved the 
problem whether he actually killed Grayle or 
whether his account of the financier's suicide 
was true. 

But by that time it was the only point in 
connection with the tragedy of Mordenholme 
which waited for elucidation, and by that time 
Esmond and Elsa were married and had 
started on the honeymoon abroad from which 
they were expecting to be recalled to give 
evidence at Heviot's trial. 

The news of his death reached them at 
Bruges, together with a budget of letters, 
including one from Mrs. Grayle, who had 
recover^ sufficiently to write with her own 
hand to her new daughter-in-law. Like her 
son she had fallen m love with Elsa at 
sight. 

" This means that there will be no need for 
us to go back to England till we wish, and 
that our part in the affair is done with for ever," 
said Esmond, as they discussed the news 
together. We can go on to the Italian Lakes 
if we like. What do you say, sweetheart > " 
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Elsa smiled back at him with perfect 
devotion and trust in her soft eyes. 

" I do not care where I go, so long as I am 
with you. 
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